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INTRODUCTION. 



There is no attempt in this volume- to give a life- 
history of the famous cricketers whose portraits adorn 
its pages. Statistics, too, are as far as possible avoided : 
they are to be found in the established chronicles of 
our great national pastime. The idea kept in view is 
to delve deep into the mine of personal reminiscence. 
If the yield should enable the public to appraise the 
cricket metal here shown at its worth, if the reader 
should feel that he can take up this book and have 
half an hour's pleasant chat in turn with some of the 
best-known heroes of English cricket, the task of the 
writer will have been accomplished. The preparation 
of the majority of these Talks, it should be added, was 
originally undertaken on behalf of the 'Yorkshire 
Evening Post.' 

"OLD EBOR" 

Leeds, April 1900. 
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OLD ENGLISH CKICKETEES. 



ME HERBERT JENNER-FUST, 



THE OLDEST LIVING CRICKETER. 



The county of Gloucester has 
attained renown in the world of 
cricket by its production of the 
greatest cricketer of the century. 
But it can lay claim to another 
great distinction. The oldest 
cricketer now living resides 
within its borders. This inter- 
esting personality is Mr Herbert 
Jenner-Fust, who resides at Hill 
Court, near Falfield, Gloucester- 
shire. It was to the author a 
most hoiDcful augury that in 
attempting the task of producing a series of Talks with Old 
English Cricketers, he should be able to commence with the 
reminiscences, personally given for the first time, of the oldest 
hero of the cricket-field still living. The kind reception re- 
ceived from the remarkable nonagenarian of Hill Court, and 
the encouragement that the interview afforded, had not a little 
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to do with the author's prosecution of the Talks until they 
reached the dimensions recorded in this volume. 

Mr Jenner-Fust was born on February 23, 1806. He was 
President of the M.C.C. in 1833, when twenty-seven years of 
age, and retired from first-class cricket twelve years before 
W. G. Grace, the great cricket luminary of the nineteenth 
century, was born. To emphasise his long span of life still 
more clearly, it should be mentioned that Mr Jenner-Fust 
was born a year after Trafalgar, when George IIL was 
king, was nine years old at the battle of Waterloo, and 
was President of the M.C.C. four years before the Queen 
came to the throne. He has seen four monarchs on the 
throne; and lias maintained his allegiance to King Willow 
throughout the years. 

Yet one more remarkable fact. He is the only survivor of 
the first Oxford v, Cambridge match, played in 1827, in 
which he acted as the Cambridge captain. The other twenty- 
one have all joined the great majority. What he recollects 
of the first cricket Battle of the Blues will be told later on. 

In his cricketing days Mr Jenner-Fust was known as Her- 
bert Jenner. The name of Fust was added later. He is 
no relation of the great Dr Edward Jenner, whose monumen- 
tal work in discovering the prophylactic power of vaccination 
it has been left to a Unionist Government to emasculate. 
One of my first queries had reference to the question of 
relationship, and Mr Jenner-Fust' s reply came with character- 
istic candour, "No; I wish I were." It is, however, singu- 
lar that name and neighbourhood should be identical, for the 
famous Dr Jenner was born at Berkeley, which is but four 
miles distant from Hill Court. But Mr Jenner-Fust is of 
distinguished parentage. His father w^as the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Jenner-Fust, who in the early decades of the century 
was Dean of Arches. 

Mr Jenner-Fust succeeded his father in the Hill estates in 
the year 1852, and has resided at Hill Court since 1864. The 
Court is a substantial country mansion, beautifully situated in 
a position overlooking the Forest of Dean. The nearest rail- 
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way stations are Thorabury — a place-name for ever famous in 
cricket annals — some four miles away, and Berkeley, about 
the same distance in the opposite direction. A fine avenue of 
ancient elms leads from the country road to the Court, and a 
few yards from the house stands a quaint old church, portions 
of which had their architect and builder in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Formerly the house and church were joined together, 
but the old house has given place to a modern country resi- 
dence, and the church has been restored in part also. 

Seventy-eight years have passed since "Herbert Jenner" 
won his cricket spurs at Eton. It was on August i, 1822, 
that he played in the Eton team against Harrow at Lord's. 
The score of that match, which Mr Jenner-Fust preserves 
among his records, shows that Eton were beaten by 87 runs. 
His own record may now be reproduced, namely : — 

1st inninos. 2nd innings. 

Jenner, b "Wordsworth ..2b Wordsworth . . 

The Wordsworth here named was in his maturity famous as 
the Bishop of St Andrews. With Herbert Jenner, or rather 
against him, he played in the first Oxford v. Cambridge match, 
and Jenner then took revenge for the Eton v. Harrow experi- 
ence by bowling Wordsworth, and thus capturing the first 
wicket in the match. Death has bowled every man in that 
historic contest but Herbert Jenner. The last to have his 
wicket lowered by the relentless bowler was Bishop Words- 
worth. 

Mr Jenner-Fust not only played in the first University 
match, but captained the Cambridge side and made their 
highest score. The record of a match of this historic interest 
may appropriately be given here in full : — 

THE FIRST MATCH. 

Played at Lord's, June 4, 1827. 

Oxford. 

Charles Wordsworth, b Jenner ... 8 

H. E. KnatchbuU, c Romilly . .* . 43 
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Cambridge. 


H. Webb, b Wordsworth . 
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— Kingdon, b Wordsworth 
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Herbert Jenner, c Bird . 
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E. H. Pickering, b Wordsworth 
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— Freer, b Wordsworth . 
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— Templeton, run out 
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W. G. Cookesley, b Wordsworth 









E. Handley, b Wordsworth 
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Byes, 6 
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92 


Unfinished 









What are Mr Jenner- Fust's recollections of the circum- 
stances which gave rise to this first Battle of the Blues 
seventy -three years ago? "I am not quite clear," he says, 
" whether we challenged Oxford first or they challenged us. I 
do know, however, that the idea of a match was quickly taken 
up. I either proposed or seconded the resolution that the 
match should be arranged, and I know the idea was accepted 
with alacrity, and there was very little discussion about it. 
The date of the match as here given has been questioned, but 
I believe it to be correct. The second match was not played 
until 1829, and that tbok place on the Magdalen ground at 
Oxford. In one of the scores of this second game extant I am 
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represented as having played in that also, but that is an error ; 
it was my brother, Charles Jenner." 

Fifty years from the playing of this match the present sole 
survivor attended a public dinner at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, at which about 200 of those who had played in the 
yearly contests during the fifty years were present. At that 
time six of the gentlemen who played in the first match were 
living. A copy of a song composed for and sung at that dinner 
is still preserved by Mr Jenner-Fust, who has kindly lent it 
to me for the purposes of this "Talk." I quote the first 
verse : — 

" Fifty years have sped since first. 

Keen to win their laurel, 
Oxford round a Wordsworth clustered, 
Cambridge under Jenner mustered. 

Met in friendly quarrel." 

The five colleagues, all of them in the service of the Church, 
who were present with Mr Jenner-Fust at that Jubilee dinner 
have since gone to their rest. Bishop Wordsworth was, as I 
have already mentioned, the last to go : he died on December 
5, 1892. To the last survivor the lines of the sixth verse of 
the song must have a pathetic application : — 

" Some whose presence oft recalls 
Happy recollection, 
Since have found their last long rest, 
Leaving us the memory blest 
Of their old affection." 

Taking his memory — which is still singularly retentive — 
back to his school days, Mr Jenner-Fust revives an old fielding 
term that died out two or three generations ago. 

" Of course you never hear of fielding * nips ' now ? In the 
match between Eton and Harrow, which was also my first 
appearance at Lord's, I fielded * nips.' It was the position 
since named * point.' There were also cover-nips and long- 
nips. In the score of a match played at Eton in 1793, when 
another bearer of the family name, Robert Jenner, was playing, 
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there occurs the expression *nipt out'— a batsman being so 
dismissed. I have never been able to discover what *nipt 
out' meant. It did not mean caught, or stumped, or hit 
wicket." 

As to the costume of his day Mr Jenner-Fust says : " I often 
played in a white beaver hat, but people used to call those of 
us who did so postboys, and that caused us to drop the prac- 
tice. At Eton and Cambridge we wore pretty much what we 
liked, but fancy-jackets were not favoured. Knee-breeches, 
and thin gauze silk stockings doubled up at the ankles, formed 
a popular costume." 

It was on June 25, 1827, that Mr Jenner-Fust made his 
first appearance (of course as H. Jenner) in the Gentlemen v. 
Players' matches at Lord's. He was one of the seventeen 
Gentlemen who defeated the Players by 29 runs. From then 
until 1836, when he was compelled by the claims of his pro- 
fession at the Bar of Doctors' Commons to retire from first- 
class cricket, no Gentlemen of England team was complete 
without him. In an interesting work by Mr Philip Nonnan, 
entitled, * Annals of the West Kent Cricket Club,' it is 
recorded ' that the following lines, written in 1833, place 
bowling as the first of Mr Jenner-Fust's cricket accomplish- 
ments : — 

" Free from all affectations, young Jenner stands forth, 
And all who are judges acknowledge his worth ; 
Wicket-keeper, or bowler, or batter, in all 
He is good, but perhaps he shines most with the ball." 

" Young Jenner " in his patriarchal years, however, will tell 
you that it was as a wicket-keeper he shone most. He 
was wont to stand a little behind the wicket, and take balls 
on either side with ungloved hands. Stumping off a leg- 
shooter is rarely seen in modern cricket. In Mr Jenner-Fust's 
days the feat, he says, was by no means unusual. 

" I kept wicket," he says, " without pads or gloves ; in fact, 
l)ads were not heard of in my young days, and the player 
would be laughed at who attempted to protect his shins. 
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When the ball was wet I occasionally used a kid glove, but that 
was all. It should be remembered, too, that we often had to 
play on very rough grounds, which made the task of the 
wicket-keeper all the more difficult and dangerous. Yet I 
never met with a serious accident. The worst was a fracture 
of the middle finger of the right hand, and the dislocation of 
the forefinger." 

Mr Jenner-Fust*s shapely hands to-day bear witness to his 
immunity from accident. There is a slight disfigurement 
of the forefinger, but it is only noticeable on a close ex- 
amination. 

" I used to keep wicket to Alfred Mynn. He could get a 
very nasty spin on the ball. I stood up to him without gloves 
or jiads, as I have stated, but I don't mind confessing that I 
"was sometimes glad when the umpire called ^ over.' A very 
fine and manly fellow was Alfred Mynn, and all that has 
been said and written of his great qualities does his memory 
no more than justice. He was as large in heart as he was 
great in cricket. It is indeed hard to say what he was 
and what he was not. In his day he was tremendously 
popular." 

That the " kind and manly Alfred Mynn " was a tremendous 
bowler is evident from a recollection which Mr Jenner-Fust 
has— namely, that Mynn once told him that in one match ho 
struck the volunteer " second stop " on the chest, in conse- 
quence of which he had to be taken home, and spat blood for 
a fortnight i 

The writer may here diverge for a moment from his Talk 
with Mr Jenner-Fust to introduce a letter bearing on the above 
incident which he received from Mr R Broughton, who was 
in the Cambridge Eleven so far back as 1836, 1838 (there 
was no match in 1837), and 1839. The letter is as 
follows : — 

Cathpen Hall, Chippkkfibld, 
King's Lanulby, December 23, 1898. 

Sir,— I have juRt seen your article in your impression [* York- 
shire Evening Post'] of November 5 on the subject of that funious 
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old cricketer "Herbert Jenner," which I have read with great 
pleasure. 

Alfred Mynn*s story of having hit a man's chest with the ball 
which made him spit blood for a fortnight was told by Herbert 
Jenner at the Jubilee dinner at the Cannon Street Hotel, referred 
to in your article, at which dinner I was present. Herbert Jenner 
had to respond to the toast of cricket. He told us that in a con- 
versation with Mynn about fast bowling, the latter said he did not 
see that the bowling was so much faster in modern days than it 
was in his time, and then he gave us as an illustration of his views 
the story of the man spitting blood. 

Herbert Jenner also gave us another anecdote of Mynn's. The 
latter told him that he was once practising bowling at Lord's 
during the dinner - hour of some grand match, and a man was 
stopping the ball behind wicket for him with a coat in his hand 
— a common practice in those days. The ball went through the 
coat and killed a dog on the other side ! 

Alfred Mynn was indeed a fine specimen of a real old English 
cricketer. His bowling was splendid — very fast and very straight, 
which you cannot say of modem bowling. 

The fame of Herbert Jenner as a cricketer most assuredly rested 
chiefly on his wicket-keeping. He did not stand close up to the 
wicket as they do now. He was virtually wicket-keeper, short- 
slip, and short-leg. In fact, he was here, there, and everywhere. 
— I am, your obedient servant, R. Bboughton. 

On seeing Mr Broughton's letter Mr Jenner-Fust wrote to 
the writer of these " Talks," stating that the second anecdote 
should not be attributed to Alfred Mynn, but to " Brown of 
Brighton, who was said to have killed the dog. I mentioned 
the anecdote in corroboration of Mynn's idea of the pace of 
the bowling in those days." 

A brilliant wicket-keeper himself, Mr Jenner-Fust is un- 
stinted in the recognition of the merits of his contemporaries. 
" One of the best wicket-keepers Kent ever produced," he 
says, "was E. G. Wenman. He was better than old Tom 
Box. I liked Wenman the better because you could always 
depend upon him, and you could not do the same with Box. 
Old Lillywhite used to say the same. Box used to keep too 
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stiff at the wicket, and could not get out to reach the ball 
as Wenman did. Poor Box! He had a tragically sudden 
death at the post of duty at the finish." 

" The best bowler of his day," says Mr Jenner-Fust, " was 
old W. Lillywhite, the first of the cricketing family of that 
name. " * I bowl the best ball and Harenc the next,' was a 
favourite remark of Lillywhite's. No doubt Harenc was a 
first-rate bowler, and with a side -hill, as at Harrow, was 
irresistible. His deliveries imparted far more twist than 
Lillywhite's, but the latter bowled more with his head, and 
on that account his saying, * I bowl the best ball and Harenc 
the next,' was quite justified." 

Among the numerous papers and records which Mr Jenner- 
Fust has preserved, there is a bill, now — I have it before me 
as I write — ^yellow with age, announcing a match in the 
following terms: — 

CRICKET. 



A GRAND MATCH 

WILL BB PLAYED AT 

KINGSCOTE, 

ON MONDAY, I7TH JULY, 1826, 
BETWEEN 

THE EPSOM AND KINGSCOTE CLUBS. 
FOR ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS A SIDE. 

It will be imagined from this that the cricketers of the 
Twenties were not afraid of "putting their money down." 
But if the truth be told, these stakes were apocryphal. They 
were like some modern billiard-matches — the money staked 
had merely paper value. 

The practice of announcing matches for big stakes had its 
inconvenient consequences. Mr Jenner-Fust makes a note of 
a match at Lord's on July 4 and 5, 183 1, between Norfolk 
and the M.C.C., in which he played on the Norfolk side. 
One of the Norfolk players was the Rev. J. Dolphin. He 
played in the name of Copford, and Mr Jenner-Fust explains 
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that the reason for this was that he was ** obliged to do so 
by the then Bishop of London, the match having been headed 
for 1000 guineas aside/' As betting started at 6 to 4 on the 
M.C.C., it will be conceded that the Bishop's objection had a 
good moral foundation. 

County cricket of to-day, with its necessarily strict qualifi- 
cations for players, its well-ordered match programme, its 
championship tables and decimal fractions, contrasts oddly with 
the happy-go-lucky unconventionality of the county contests 
of Mr Jenner-Fust's day. One incident will illustrate this 
contrast. 

" I once arranged (1834) to take a team representing West 
Kent to play Norfolk, at Elmham, a return match for the 
game they had played us at Chiselhurst. I got promises for 
a full team, but when the day came those who had promised 
had all cried off, except a *man who was subject to fits, and 
not good enough for a run. However, I was determined to 
fill the engagement, so in company with the fits subject I set 
off to play the county match, determined to make up a team 
on the way as best I could. At one place where the coach 
stopped I came across three young men who seemed nice 
fellows, and as they said they could play cricket I pressed 
them into my service for the match. Then we went on to 
Cambridge, and I ransacked King's College, and found four 
more men to join me. Two others were met on the ground 
in Norfolk, and with this strange combination — as it may 
seem to you — we won the match. There was not the keen- 
ness and partisan spirit in cricket in my days that you see 
now. If a man wanted to play out of his county he could do 
so. All that was wanted was an agreeable company and a 
pleasant match." 

Mention of Norfolk recalled the fact that Mr Jenner-Fust 
was a contemporary of the batsman whose innings of 278 has 
remained a record for Lord's ground for eighty years. The 
batsman was the famous Mr W. Ward. The match, played on 
July 24, 4kc., 1820, was M.C.C. v, Norfolk, and Mr Ward, for 
the Club, scored in the first innings 278 of a total of 473. It 
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was in that match that another famous cricketer, the great 
Fuller Pilch, made his first appearance at Lord's, being then 
only seventeen years of age. Mr Jenner-Fust has many recol- 
lections of these and other great contemporaries whom he has 
outlived. Fuller Pilch used to go over to Cambridge when 
he was in res>idence there. 

It was Mr Ward who arranged a match between Gentlemen 
and Players, which has come down to posterity as the " Bam- 
Door Match," or "Ward's Folly." The match was played on 
July 3 and 4, 1837. Mr Jenner-Fust remembers it very well 
The (Gentlemen defended wickets of the usual size, but the 
Players had to take their stand in front of four wickets 
38 inches by 12 inches. Fuller Pilch's hat fell on the "barn- 
door," and he was out for 9. The Players won easily enough 
— by an innings and 10 runs, as a matter of fact. Recalling 
the match now, Mr Jenner-Fust says it would have mattered 
nothing what the relative sizes of the wickets were. The 
Players could defend their own big "barn-door," while they 
could have bowled the Gentlemen out if they had had only 
two wickets to aim at. Lillywhite and Redgate were the 
bowlers who did the execution. 

It should be added that Mr Jenner-Fust thinks if it had 
not been for the enthusiasm and exertions of Mr W. Ward, 
the Gentlemen v. Players' matches, or even the M.C.C. itself, 
might not have kept an unbroken existence. It was Mr Ward 
who found a sum of ;£^5ooo and boldly secured the use of the 
ground to the M.C.C. when the enclosure was threatened with 
absorption by the Goths and Vandals of the bricks-and-mortar 
trade. The services rendered, too, by Mr Aislabie as secretary 
should never be forgotten. " He came in just at the right 
time, and but for him cricket would not have been what it is 
to-day." 

It would be interesting, though possibly laborious, to trace 
some old cricket stories to their source. The writer has heard 
the following story, recorded in the West Kent annals in 
1827, fathered on to one or two umpires in modern times : — 

"We used jokingly to accuse our antagonists from the 
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Royal Artillery of playing a twelfth man in the shape of 
their umpire, Berwick, nicknamed Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
a stout and stolid personage, not much over 5 feet high, 
who generally wore a blue coat with brass buttons reaching 
down to his heels. It is on record that once when umpiring 
he stood in a position which incommoded the bowler, who 
suggested to him that he might stand sideways; upon which 
he replied, *Lord, sir, I be bigger that way.'" In a marginal 
r.ote on this incident Mr Jenner-Fust lays it down that the 
Artillery umpire was "a very good twelfth man." 

Mr Jenner-Fust, it may be again mentioned, was elected 
president of the M.C.C. in the year 1833, when only twenty- 
seven years of age. He recalls that he had an uneventful 
year of office. 

His last appearance in cricket was in 1880. He was then 
seventy-four years of age. The match was a game between 
his own parish of Hill and that of Rockhampton. It is 
recorded of the match that "Mr Jenner-Fust bowled at one 
end, kept wicket to the other bowler, and managed. The 
only thing he did not do was to run for himself, and from 
this cause he was run out, after scoring 11, by a zealous but 
too eager youth who had volunteered his services. In various 
ways he got 10 wickets, besides running out two. His side 
won by 21 runs." 

In that interesting function Mr Jenner-Fust used a bat 
which was presented to him fifty years before. He has that 
bat now, and, producing it for the writer's inspection, he 
wielded it as if on guard in the old days seventy odd years 
ago, remarking as he did so, " It was a grand bat to drive 
with ; many a good driv^ has it enabled me to make." The 
bat testifies to its a^ -l^ a few worm-holes on the surface. 
The handle is " sprung," and it has never been spliced. The 
bat is rounder on the Face, a little narrower and shorter, than 
modern bats. An inscription written in ink upon it says, 
"1829, from B. A., 1831." B. A. was Mr B. Aislabie, 
famous, as cricket students know, in the history of cricket 
and as secretary of the M.C.C. 
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How much Mr Jenner-Fust's active first-class cricket is in 
the past may be judged by the statement that he has never 
seen W. G. Grace play ! Dr E. M. Grace is almost a neigh- 
bour of his, but he has only seen " the Coroner " play on a 
few occasions. Yet he follows the game from the arm-chair 
and through his morning paper to-day almost as keenly as he 
did when he was an active participant in it. He has also 
opinions of his own. For instance, he has unmitigated 
contempt for the modem practice of " leg-play " — "the coup 
de botte" as it has been well called. He would have the rule 
as framed in 1774 reintroduced, and a batsman be out — 

If the striker puts hia leg before the wicket with a design to 
stop the ball, and actually prevent the ball from hitting his 
wicket by it. 

The bat, he adds, was intended for the defence of the wicket, 
not the legs or pads ; else why limit the width of the bat, 
which has remained unaltered for more than a hundred years? 
Modern reformers might take a note of this. 

" It is all very well to talk about cricket being better now 
than it was a generation or two ago. If cricketers had the 
same rough grounds to play on now as they had then, it would 
be seen that there would not be so much difiference between 
the present generation and those that vvent before. Very 
often there was but a very small quantity of level ground for 
the ball to pitch on." 

The writer has said that Mr Jenner-Fust is a remarkable 
nonagenarian. His clearness of memory is manifested in this 
Talk. His physical endurance and visional powers may be 
understood when I add that he was turned ninety years of 
age before he ceased to carry a gun. But what will enable 
the reader to understand Mr Jenner-Fust's vitality more 
clearly than anything I can say is the following facsimile 
of one of several charming letters that it has been my 
good fortune to receive from the Oldest Living Cricketer : — 
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Be it remembered that this is the firm hand of a man in his 
ninety-fourth year. 

That with faculties no further impaired than they are now, 
Mr Herbert Jenner-Fust may live to inscribe upon his life-roll 
the score, " loo, not out," will be the sincere wish of every 
reader of this Talk. 
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MPw V. E. WALKER 




Time has laid its ravaging 
hand heavily upon the famous 
Walker family. There were 
seven brothers, six of them of 
cricket repute. Now only two 
remain, Mr R. D. and Mr V. E. 
It is Mr Vyell Edward Walker 
who now sits in the opposite 
chair in his charming house at 
Southgate for the purposes of 
this Talk. 

The new generation of crick- 
eters know Southgate and the 
brothers Walker by repute rather than by actual acquaint- 
ance. Wellnigh twenty years have passed since any member 
of the talented family was seen in first-class cricket, while it 
was so long ago as July 2 and 3, 1857, that the unique cir- 
cumstance was seen of four brothers playing in one team for 
the Gentlemen of England against the Players in the first 
match of the kind ever played at Kennington Oval. South- 
gate is no longer a centre of first-class cricket, a rendezvous 
more popular than any other of its time within touch of the 
crowded metropolis. Cricket is still played there, but the 
giants of old time have laid down their armour, and the sward 
is no longer the tilting-place of champions forgathered from 
all cricket centres of the kingdom. 
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Southgate has been the home of the Walker family for 126 
years. Arnos Grove, the mansion in which Mr V. E. Walker 
resides, is situated in a beautifully timbered park, on which 
the smoke of North London is perhaps beginning to take 
effect. Still Mr Walker is proud of his timber, his magnificent 
cedars and stalwart oaks. One of these oaks possesses, it is 
said, the greatest spread from branch to branch of any monarch 
of the forest in England. The writer refers to it iij order to 
narrate an incident in which Mr Walker was concerned last 
summer. Mr Walker went to Nottingham to see the first of 
the test matches between England and Australia, thus testify- 
iiig to his continued interest in the game with which he was 
so much identified when younger. Eeturning to Southgate on 
the Sunday evening after the match, he was walking through 
the grounds at Arnos Grove when he saw this huge oak-tree 
suddenly, in perfect stillness of atmosphere, deprived of two 
large limbs by a stroke of lightning. Mr Walker was suflS- 
ciently close to the tree to see and lament the disaster — and 
to congratulate himself upon his own escape. 

The cricket-ground at Southgate is divided from the resi- 
dential estate by the highway. It is a fine expanse of turf, 
but the modern cricketer will look in vain for the accessories 
of present-day first-class enclosures. There was no elabo- 
rate pavilion, with baths and dressing-rooms, in the Walkers' 
days, nor is anything of the kind needed there now. " The 
play is the thing," and always has been, at Southgate. Hits 
used always to be run out. Mr Walker recalls the fact that 
the highest hit recorded on the ground was an 8. He has 
scored two 7 hits off successive balls on the enclosure. This 
singular performance occurred in a match with the Free 
Foresters, and the hits were of course off the last ball of one 
over and the first ball of the next over. There has generally 
been a good wicket at Southgate. The turf was prepared at 
a great expenditure of labour. The greatest improvement in 
it was effected by George Hearne, now of Catford Bridge, but 
Mr Walker has to admit that the duty of looking after the 
wicket cost himself " many a wet shirt " in his younger days. 
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" What gave us the inclination for cricket ] " remarks Mr 
Walker. " Well, I suppose it was partly inherited, and also 
partly due to the natural surroundings being so favourable to 
the pursuit of the game. My father and uncle (H. Walker) 
were both fond of the game, though my father was no great 
hand at it, while my uncle, though a left-arm bowler of fair 
pace, was not of the best class, though frequently he bowled 
at Lord's. In a private school at Stanmore, Middlesex, we 
had useful tuition in cricket from the second master, while 
the training at Harrow of course still further developed our 
taste for the game, the four younger brothers being at Harrow 
and in the Eleven. 

" Recalling my Harrow days brings to mind the memory of 
old John Wisden. Wisden was at Harrow in my time for two 
or three years. He was the most excellent, civil, obliging, 
and painstaking fellow you could possibly meet. I suppose 
I may say he was as accurate a bowler, with as pretty a 
delivery, as any man ever saw. At that time he would be 
termed a fast round-arm bowler, though he was not as fast as 
Jackson, who was the bowler of England for a few years. 
Yes, Wisden was a good deal faster than Attewell, but not so 
fast as Lockwood. In appearance he was a funny little mite 
of a fellow. He was one of the last of the school of batsmen 
who favoured the old-fashioned * draw * stroke. Tom Hearne 
was another, and about the last who practised the * draw.' The 
stroke now is rarely or never seen. 

" Wisden's partiality for the draw stroke once led us to set a 
trap for him which nearly came off. It was in the Gentlemen v. 
Players' match at the Oval in 1858. John Lilly white and he 
were in, and we had not got them out overnight. My brother 
John was keeping wicket, so we planned that I should give 
Wisden a ball for the draw stroke, and that my brother John 
should step on one side sharply to endeavour to catch him out. 
The plant came off all right, with the important exception that 
my brother did not quite get the ball sufficiently in his hand 
to make the catch. Wisden instantly tumbled to the plant, 
and would not bite at a draw stroke for the rest of his innings. 
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" Then old John Lillywhite ! It seems ages since that row 
that led to the change in the law as to over-arm delivery. 
The matter has often been referred to, and has now long since 
passed into history. Well, I was the England captain, and 
the match was England ?;. Surrey at the Oval on August 25, 
26, 27, 1862. The only amateurs in the England team were 
Lord Cobham, then the Hon. C. G. Lyttelton, and myself. 
We led off with a score of 503, towards which Tom Hay ward 
made 117. Surrey went in towards the close of the second 
day, and Edgar Willsher was no-balled six times by Lillywhite 
for having his arm too high. Willsher was savage, and threw 
the ball down in disgust, after which he and his brother pro- 
fessionals marched off the field in high dudgeon. Lyttelton 
and I lay down on the grass, while the Surrey crowd looked 
on and admired us in their own peculiar way. Finally, as it 
was late in the day, we went into the pavilion too, and it was 
arranged that the game should be continued next day with a 
fresh umpire. This was done, the new umpire being G. 
Street. 

"I was told afterwards that Lillywhite had hinted to 
Willsher that he should no-ball him if he did not alter his 
mode of delivery. I did not know anything of the coming 
trouble at the time, or I should not have put Willsher on to 
bowl at the end at which Lillywhite was umpiring. That, I 
think, is self-evident. Willsher and Lillywhite were really very 
great chums, and they soon made up the little difference which 
this scene caused. Personally I always admired John Lilly- 
white for having the courage of his opinions, though I much 
disliked my position at the time, and his action certainly did 
good in bringing about a needful reform in the law." 

To this the writer would add that George Anderson, Roger 
Iddison, and other professionals on the England side, had a 
suspicion that Lillywhite had been prompted to no-ball Will- 
sher beforehand, and they resented it strongly. Thirty-five 
years after the incident occurred Anderson told the writer that 
it led to his refusal, with others, to play against Surrey in 
county cricket, with the result that his relations with the 
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Yorks County authorities became considerably strained ; 
indeed he attributed to that fact his failure to obtain a 
benefit match when in active cricket. Incidents of this kind 
are unpleasant, but they make history all the same. When a 
new Jack Lillywhite appears on the scene, prepared to no-ball 
a thrower six times in succession, then may we expect to see 
a new era inaugurated in English fair bowling. After this 
interruption Mr V. E. Walker resumes his Talk : — 

"Another great player whom we have had at Southgate 
was Alfred Mynn. We once got him to play here for Kent v. 
Middlesex. He was the most magnificent specimen of an 
Englishman you could possibly see, and all that has been said 
and written about his kindliness of heart I can personally 
corroborate. When you had a grip of his paw you knew all 
about it. He was, of course, a long way beyond his prime as 
a cricketer when I first knew him, but he could still bowl 
well. There was a distinct hum as the ball left his hand. I 
suppose that was due to the way in which he held the ball. 
I have never observed the same hum in the bowling of any 
other man. Some people have thrown doubts upon this 
peculiarity of Alfred Mynn's delivery, but what I say is quite 
correct.^ 

" About my own career ? Well, I don't think there is any- 
thing new that I can say. I was in the Harrow Eleven in 
1853, and played my last county match at Nottingham in 
1877. That was really the length of my active cricket. My 
first match, other than school matches, at Lord's was in 
1856, when I was nineteen years of age. I played then for 
the Gentlemen of England against the Players, the latter 
winning an exciting game by 2 wickets. There is an inter- 
esting anecdote about that match that may be worth while 
narrating. One of the well-known habitues of Lord's at that 
time was an old chap whom we used to call Bishop of Bond 
Street. He was a gunmaker. Outside the pavilion at that 
time was one row of seating only, and Bishop of Bond Street 
used to sit there and shout for the Gentlemen. After a bad 
^ Mr E. Dowson makes the same statement in bis Talk. 
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first innings start the Gentlemen were making a good show at 
the second attempt. I was going in nearly last when Bishop 
shouts out, * Now, Mr brown shirt ' — I was wearing a shirt of 
that colour — *if you can get lo I will give you one of my best 
new guns.* Well, I got i6, so as I was going out I remarked, 
* What about that gun, Mr Bishop ? ' * Oh, you shall have one 
of the best, my young fellow,* was his reply. Alas ! for the 
promise of a cricket enthusiast. I never saw that gun. 

" In my first two matches with the gentlemen at Lord's we 
had close finishes. The defeat by 2 wickets was followed 
next season by one of 13 runs. On both occasions it hap- 
pened to be the misfortune of Mr Walter Fellowes to make a 
mistake that contributed to our defeat. He ran himself out 
in the 1856 match, and the next year missed a catch just at 
the finish." 

The records show Mr V. E. Walker to have taken 10 wickets 
in an innings in first-class cricket on three occasions. No 
other player has performed the feat more than once. The 
first was the greatest, for the reasons that the performer 
was very young, and that it was part of a double feat in one 
match. On July 21 and following days, 1859, England 
played Surrey at the Oval, and Mr Walker, after taking 10 
wickets for 74 runs in Surrey's first innings, proceeded to 
score 108 runs of his own bat in England's next (that is, their 
second) innings. Reminded of this remarkable double per- 
formance, Mr Walker says: — 

" The curious part of the bowling feat was that when the 
last man came in, Julius Caesar, who was ninth on the list, was 
missed off my bowling. I thought at the time that I was just 
going to miss the 10 wickets' feat, but I got the other fellow. 
Granny Martingell, caught by Wisden, and thus accomplished 
the performance I wanted to do. My success struck me as 
singular at the time, because the bowler at the other end 
was a far greater than I — namely, John Jackson. Bickley 
also had a few overs. In the next innings Jackson had satis- 
faction, for he took 6 wickets for 2 1 runs, while I obtained 4 
for 67 runs. 
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" I used to bowl lobs, and it was with lobs that this feat 
was recorded. Lob-bowling was to me an acquired art, 
adopted through the exigencies of school cricket. I used to 
bowl round-arm, with a medium pace. The Hon. Robert 
Grimston and Lord Bessborough, who used to coach us at 
Harrow, got me to take up lob-bowling for the good of the 
school team. I used to bowl rather fast lobs, too, with a high 
delivery. I had a habit of running well up the pitch after 
the ball, and that got me a number of wickets. Of course 
batsmen think it beneath their dignity to be bowled by a lob, 
which reminds me of an amusing incident in which * Ducky ' 
Diver was concerned. It was in a North v. South match, and 
somehow I managed to knock off his bails. He was so wild 
that he turned round and knocked his three stumps out of the 
ground before retiring to the pavilion. He was sorry for this 
afterwards, and came to me and apologised for losing h's 
temper. There is no doubt in my mind that lob-bowling is 
not sufficiently practised in present-day cricket. The success 
of Mr D. L. A. Jephson at Lord's against the Players and 
with the Surrey team last summer affords a proof of what a 
lob-bowler may accomplish, even in these days. 

" My other lo wickets in an innings were for the Gentle- 
men of Middlesex v. the Gentlemen of Kent on June i6, 
1864, and for Middlesex against Lancashire at Manchester in 
July 1865. Against the Kent Gentlemen the 10 wickets cost 
37 runs; the 10 Lancastrians' cost 104 runs. I must admit, 
however, that batsmen got their own back sometimes. I had 
to put up with as much * snuff' as any bowler in my time. As 
a batsman I suppose the best thing 1 did was that century for 
England in the match with Surrey, in which I managed to 
get 10 wickets, though there was a match at the Oval in 
1869 when Freeman was bowling on a difficult wicket, in 
which my score of 40 was probably worth more than a century 
on a good wicket would be. But I really do not care to con- 
tinue talking about my own performances. There is nothing 
in them that I think is worth enlarging upon. 

" We were talking about George Freeman a moment ago. 
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I consider that Freeman, Spofforth, and John Jackson were 
the best fast bowlers I have seen. Jackson had a perfectly 
fair round-arm delivery, and could bowl for hours. I am 
bound to add, however, that on the perfect wickets of the 
present day he would have been punished as other fast 
bowlers are. George Freeman was never quite himself after 
an accident that he met with in a match Yorkshire v. Middle- 
sex at the cattle-market at Islington. This was in August 
1868. I was the batsman to whom the ball was delivered. 
I can fancy I see the ball being delivered now. It came at a 
terrible pace, a little on the off-side, and was really the fastest 
ball I ever saw. On making the delivery Freeman fell to the 
ground. I assisted to pick him up and carry him to the 
dressing room. He had badly sprained his leg, and though 
he apparently got over the injury, I don't think he was quite 
as deadly a bowler afterwards ns he had been. Freeman was 
an extremely fine fellow, and quite the doyen of fast bowlers 
of his day, if not of all time. Every one liked him, and 
every one respected him as a cricketer and as a man. His 
colleague, Allan Hill, was another fine straight fast bowler, 
with a beautiful delivery, but without Freeman's sting. We 
used to call Hill *old poacher.' Whether he had earned that 
title in other game than cricket I cannot say. 

" Another great fast bowler of the same period was George 
Howitt, who played both for his native county of Notts and 
for Middlesex. We really brought him out at the cattle- 
market in the match just mentioned, when he had the 
analysis in one innings of 28 overs, 17 maidens, 17 runs, 
6 wickets. I should be sorry, however, to say that all his 
deliveries were fair. Candour compels one to say that he 
had a twist of the wrist which made one think that he threw 
down a ball now and again. 

" Mr David Buchanan — * old David ' we used to call him, 
and he won't resent the familiarity now — was another of my 
contemporaries. Many are the struggles we have had with 
him in matches with the Free Foresters. David did not like 
being hit any more than other bowlers, and he would not 
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allow a chance of getting a man leg-before-wicket escape for 
want of the asking. He used to keep a record of his bowling, 
and I remember once he had to put up with a good deal of 
chaff in a match at Southgate, when we made his analysis out 
to be something like 120 balls for 120 runs. Mr C. I. 
Thornton did some terrific hitting in the same match, and off 
one of Mr Buchanan's deliveries he was missed quite 100 yards 
away from the wicket by Mr E. Rutter. After missing the 
catch Rutter gazed ruefully at his fingers, while David looked 
at Rutter with a silence that was more eloquent than all the 
adjectives in the bowlers' vocabulary. 

" Talking of Mr Thornton's hitting, I should class Thornton, 
Bonnor, and Lyons as the hardest hitters the world of cricket 
has ever seen. Mr Thornton's hitting in the match at 
Brighton in August 1871, for the benefit of John Lilly white, 
was perhaps the most terrific of the lot. Poor Martin 
M*Intyre had an experience in that match he probably never 
forgot to his dying day. Mr Thornton had only 14 balls 
from him, but in those 14 he scored 8 hits, and the aggregate 
was 34 runs, when M'Intyre had him c. and b. One of the 
hits by mid-off was about the finest I ever saw. His famous 
Scarborough hits it was not my good fortune to see. 

"Then as to Bonnor, he used to chaff Spofforth and say 
that the first time he had the chance of meeting his bowling 
in a match he would give it the severest trouncing the 
deliveries of the demon bowler had ever met with. He had 
his opportunity in the Smokers v. Non-Smokers' match at 
Lord's in September 1884, when he made one of the best hits 
ever seen at headquarters, the ball coming into the pavilion 
at a height of about 10 feet. Lyons used to do his hitting 
more with the forearm than either Thornton or Bonnor." 

Mr Walker has opinions of his own on the merits of 
modern cricket as compared with the game of his own 
active days. He is rather chary of expressing them, for the 
reason that the conditions are so widely different. At the 
same time, as he sees modern cricket pretty frequently, he 
can be accepted as an authority on both past and present 
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times, and his judgment upon both will interest practical 
cricketers everywhere. 

"The whole conditions of the game have altered, and 
therefore," says he, " it is very difficult to draw comparisons 
between individual players. In the first place, the wickets 
at Lord's, oh dear ! In old Dark's days the ground was all 
ridge and furrow, and you had to consider yourself lucky if 
you did not get two shooters in each over and one on the 
head. Perhaps I might compare the Surrey team of about 
the year i860 with Mr Shuter's team of the 'Eighties. In 
the former were such men as Burbidge, Miller, Julius Caesar, 
Caffyn, Dowson, Griffith, Tom Humphrey, Lockyer, Mortlock, 
and H. H. Stephenson. Candidly speaking, I do not think 
the men that Mr Shuter had under him, great though they 
undoubtedly were, would have been able to hold their own 
with the Surrey team of the early 'Sixties with the men I 
have named in the list 

" In other respects I am sorry to have to say that T do not 
think the game has improved. There is more self now than 
there used to be. Men do not play as much for their side as 
they might do, and as they did in my younger days. * Aver- 
age hunting ' and record beating have done something to bring 
this unwelcome change about. I also think that too serious 
attention is paid to the game, and this is good neither for the 
pastime nor for those who play in it. In short, there is far 
too much of the business element in it all round. 

"I have always thought it a thousand pities that runs 
could not be run out as they used to be, though I confess 
I do not see how the difficulties in the way of abolishing 
boundaries are now to be overcome. By the present system 
of boundaries a great deal of the beauty of the game in tbe 
field, particularly in the art of throwing in, has disappeared. 
The endurance of the batsman is also not what it had to be 
formerly. W. G. Grace could not have made anything like 
so many hundreds as he has done in the more recent part of 
his career had the runs been actually run out, as in his 
younger days. His weight would not have allowed him to 
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get over the ground in time. Here at Southgate, I may say, 
we were all great sticklers for the game, and it was played as 
strictly as at Lord's. 

" All the seven brothers of our family have taken part in a 
match here on three or four occasions. *Donny' was the 
best bat of the seven, and the most prominent of all of us in 
first-class cricket. Fred had a fine cut, but his career was 
shortened by rheumatic gout, to which he was a martyr. It 
first attacked him when he was only twenty-seven or twenty 
eight years of age. My second brother, Alfred, was the only 
one of us who did not appear in much first-class cricket, yet 
he could bowl well. His delivery was very fast under-hand, 
and he had a good deal of curl from leg. One of my earliest 
recollections of cricket consists of seeing a countryman long- 
stopping to Alfred's bowling, with a red handkerchief round 
his knee, kneeling down to stop the fast balls. 

" I may mention that the Chronicles of the Walker family 
are now being written by Mr W. A. Bettesworth, and in them 
the doings of my brothers will be found, I expect, more fully 
recorded. For myself, I can only add that I am now sixty- 
three — I was born on April 20, 1837 — and that though I can 
no longer follow the game in an active sense, my interest in 
its welfare, and in the success of the new generation of those 
who play it, in no way diminishes as the years roll on. It 
seems an age since I played cricket, but I love it yet." 
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GEORGE ANDERSON. 




It is a snug room in a comfort- 
able house in Aiskew, Bedale. 
Two striking portraits assist in 
embellishing the walls, and mark 
the old cricketer's dwelling ; the 
original of each sits in his cosy 
arm-chair and chats pleasantly of 
the cricketing days of his well- 
remembered past. The two por- 
traits show George Anderson in 
two stages of his cricketing 
career: now he has passed into 
his seventies, no longer perhaps 
as erect as when he wore the white flannel and red spots of 
the All-England Eleven, but still with commanding presence, 
and with but few of the infirmities of a ripe old age. The 
earlier portrait was sketched in 1853 by N. Felix, a great 
cricketer and no mean artist, whose sketch of Alfred Mynn 
was declared by Richard Daft to be the most " natural and 
lifelike" he had ever seen. George Anderson appears as a 
young man of seven -and -twenty under Felix's brush and 
pigments, ** straight as a gun-barrel,** as a fellow -cricketer 
has described him to the writer, with the perfection of an 
athlete's physique. The other portrait was drawn in Mel- 
bourne ten years later, and shows the matured cricketer when 
at the height of his career and in the full flush of a robust 
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manhood. The two portraits on the walls, and the septua- 
genarian in the arm-chair, suggest the three ages of a great 
cricketer's life. That the closing scene may be delayed many 
years longer is the sincere wish of all who have the pleasure 
of George Anderson's acquaintance. 

George Anderson was bom on January 20, 1826. "I was 
born," he says, " in Bedale, have lived there all my life, and 
hope to die there. What changes Time has wrought ! Of 
our original All-England Eleven, Caflfyn and I alone remain. 
My contemporaries in first- class cricket are also nearly all 
desA — among them. Fuller Pilch, N. Felix, Mr Alfred Mynn, 
Thomas Adams, Wm. Clarke, W. Martingell, George Parr, 
W. Hillyer, Jiohn Wisden, E. G. Wenman, J. Dean, T. Box, 
Mr F. P. Miller, the Rev. C. G. Lane, Tom Hunt, Henry 
Sampson, Tom Lockyer, Edgar Willsher, Julius Caesar, — all 
great cricketers in their time. 

" When did I start playing cricket ? At sixteen years of 
age. My last match was played when I was fifty. It was 
for Constable Burton against Darlington. I scored 114 not 
out, and was so tired that I said I never would play again, 
and I never did. As you say, it was not a bad finish for a 
man of fifty. 

"In the year 1850 old William Clarke wanted to bring me 
out with his All-England Eleven. He used to come down 
regularly to Bedale to coach the young players— he laid our 
present ground, in fact — and he wanted me to play with them 
at Manchester. I thought in my own mind I was not good 
enough, and I did not go, but the year following he got 
me up to London to play for the North v. Surrey. After- 
wards I played with him in the All -England Eleven for 
twenty- one years. I started playing with the Yorkshire 
County team in 1851, and left them in 187 1. I was the 
captain for four or five years, and for four consecutive seasons 
was the highest scorer. 

" Life in the All-England Eleven was very jolly, and I often 
look back upon those days with pleasant feelings. Old 
Clarke, our General, as we called him, was a very dry cus- 
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tomer. I remember one gay young spark telling him he 
wished to learn cricketing, and asked what was the first 
thing to do. * Get your finger-nails cut * was the laconic reply. 
" On another occasion — and this story is mentioned in an- 
other form by Daft in his book * Kings of Cricket * — a lady 
asked Clarke's advice about her son. She thought he would 
make an excellent cricketer, as he 'stood six feet in his 
stockings.' *Dear me, what a large number of toes he must 
have,' was the dry, if not polite, comment by which Clarke 
crushed the maternal feelings. 

" Clarke used to sing a cricketing song which never failed 
to bring down the house. It is very many years since I last 
heard it, but I think my memory, which plays me odd tricks 
in these days, is to be trusted for the words. Here they 
are; — 

* When cricket first in olden time 
Was played by Briton's hardy race. 
In that great science they were far behind 
The men who now the wickets grace. 

(Refrain.) 

Then success to cricket, *tis a noble game. 

It's patronised by royalty, and men of wealth and fame. 

The Marylebone ranks first of all, 
It's they who do our laws enroll ; 
And then I Zingari, those trumps with bat and ball, 
And the Eleven of All-England, composed of great 
and small. 
Then success to cricket, &c. 

May honour be its guiding star. 

And batsmen carefully their wickets guard ; 

Then shall it flourish, shall flourish through the land. 

And merit meet its just reward. 

Then success to cricket, &c' 

This song was written by old Clarke himself. Its rhyme is a 
bit halting. The tune was supposed to be * Rule Britannia,' 
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with variations never imagined by the composer. All the 
same, it was always a very popular song, and the old man 
used to render it with great gusto. 

" Cricketers who now go about the country in 8alc»ons and 
express trains have a much easier life than we of the All- 
. England Eleven had to grow accustomed to. Dublin to 
London, London to Glasgow and Edinburgh, and so on — 
those were the journeys we had to do, often in one night, 
to be ready for the next day's match. I remember one 
difficulty we got into, going from Wisbeach to Sleaford. 
We had to do it in one night by coach. Our driver got 
lost, and we all wandered about the Lincolnshire roads in 
the darkness until we struck a guide-post. Old Martingell 
clambered up this post, struck a light, and found out the 
way we had to go. We landed at our destination at 6 a.m., 
and had to play at noon. On two or three occasions I have 
had to play in London on the Wednesday night, and in 
Glasgow the next morning. Was there any wonder that I 
should have had to be roused up out of sleep to go in to 
bat? That actually happened. 

" And the money we got for this sort of thing, you ask ? 
Well, we could not make very much out of it. We got j£^ a 
game, and sometimes when we had a long journey we would 
get a little more, but never more than j£6 a match in alL 
After paying expenses, there was not much left to get fat on. 
Still, it was a happy and, on the whole, a healthful life. 
Most of our fellows were very steady. I only knew one who 
could get drunk and play the next day, but I won't mention 
his name. He could sleep it off, and come up smiling for his 
innings next morning. He is now dead and gone, poor chap ! 
You may take it that a man cannot indulge and play 
cricket. One glass of grog before bedtime was my usual 
allowance, and that was the habit of a good many of my 
comrades. I am very glad to be able at my age now to say 
that no one ever saw me unfit to play cricket from the effects 
of drink in my life. 

" Betting and money matches, you ask ? I never knew a 
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farthing played for by any of the teams that I played with. 
Moreover, I never saw a sixpence betted on a single match 
that I was connected with. When lads, some of us used to 
play for 6d. or is. apiece, when we could raise it — which was 
not very often. 

" Oh, the wickets that we used to play on ! Why, the 
first time we went to Glasgow, before we could begin to 
play, old Fuller Pilch had to borrow a scythe and mow the 
wicket. It was like playing in a meadow. Then once at 
Truro one of our men, in fielding a ball, actually ran into 
a covey of partridges ! 

"There is no doubt that the tours of the All-England 
Eleven, and its offshoot, the United Eleven, did a great deal 
of good in educating the public and teaching the players. 
Not a little of the credit for the present popularity and high 
standard of cricket must be given to the teams generalled by 
Clarke, George Parr, and others ; indeed it is not too much 
to say that cricketers of the present day are reaping the fruit 
of the seed which we sowed before they were born. 

" Cricket in local places that we visited was extremely raw. 
We should have been able to play 66 of some teams. We 
used to play a great deal in Lincolnshire. I remember one 
old clergyman played against us ten times, and I never saw 
him get a run. He was never likely to get one, either. 

"Some of the local batsmen we met up and down the 
country used to go to the wickets as white as a sheet. I 
remember one gentleman who was in the Balaclava charge, 
and who said he did not feel half so frightened in that historic 
onslaught as when Tinley was going to bowl to him. He 
stuttered a little, and caused much amusement by saying, 
* I stood the B-b-b-balaclava charge, but didn't f-f-f-feel half 
as f-f-f-frightened as I do now. I know the little b-b-b-beggar 
will g-g-g-get me out/ The little beggar did. 

*• In one of the Yorkshire matches with Surrey, before the 
present county club was formed, I remember we had a very 
exciting finish. The two last men were in, myself and Ike 
Hodgson. We wanted 3 runs to win. I was really caught at 
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the wicket. It was a very slight touch of my india-rubber 
glova Tom Lockyer heard something, but he didn't appeal. 
I was afraid he would do so, and I made some motion as if 
the ball had touched my shirt The next ball I hit for 4, 
and we won the match by i wicket, much to my relief, 
because the old chap at the other end, Bodgson, was not 
worth a run. It was a close shave, and we should have lost 
by 3 runs had the umpire been appealed to, and had he heard 
it, though J thought he could not, for I could scarcely feel it 
myself." 

George Anderson was a member of the second team of 
English cricketers to visit Australia in 1863-64, under the 
captaincy of George Parr, and he recalls with pardonable 
pride that " no team could say what we were able to — that 
we never lost a match there." They were sixty-one days on 
the journey out. They went on board the Great Britain in 
the Mersey on October 14, 1863. Captain Gray, who was in 
charge* of the ship, and a favourite with all, said he intended 
to be in Melbourne to eat his Christmas goose, and he was. 
This captain, says Mr Anderson, made a good many voyages 
to Australia, and finally on one of them he jumped overboard 
and drowned himself. 

A diary of the tour has been preserved by Mr Anderson. 
Its contents show him to have been a bad sailor. " October 
i6thf Very sick and all day in bed ; " " iph. Could not leave 
my berth;" " i8<A, Left berth, but could not get farther 
than the lounge — very sick and weak." Such are the entries 
which testify to the early miseries of mal-de-mer. The ex- 
perience appears to have been kept up practically throughout 
the voyage. The diary, in detailing the passengers' amuse- 
ments, makes a reference to a concert, at which a Mr Beind 
sang an original song containing a reference to the cricketers. 
One may be pardoned for quoting the verses : — 

" There's the cricketers bold, the Eleven of All-England, 
A fine set of fellows as e'er crossed the sea ; 
I hope soon to see them with bat and ball in hand, 
Astonishing the natives of proud Australee. 
c 
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May succees altend them in all their endeavonrB, 
And a very good harvest I hope they may reap : 

One little suggestion may I to them whisper, 
Not to hold the offspring of England too cheap." 

That the advice was acted upon the unbeaten record of the 
team is a proof. The team had a big public reception on 
reaching Melbourne, and " several Yorkshire people " called 
upon them. They opened their match campaign on New 
Year's Day, 1864, before 14,000 persons, of whom Mr Anderson 
says fully 4000 were ladies. Into the details of the tour it is 
unnecessary to enter ; they are chronicled in the usual cricket 
records. Sufficient to say that sixteen games were played, 
all against Twenty-twos : ten being won, none lost, and six 
drawn. The diary shows that in one match at Dunedin 
" three of the Maces from Bedale played — viz., John, Chris- 
topher, and Henry." 

The tour in Australia was not without its excitement. 
There is an incident recorded in the diary relating to the 
voyage from Sydney to Melbourne : — 

April 7, 1864. — Went on board the Wonga Wonga for Mel- 
bourne about six. Great crowd on the wharf to see us off. 
Steamed quietly down the bay. When about six miles outside 
the " Heads *' came in collision with a small sailing-vessel called 
the Viceroy, and sank her immediately. Saved her crew. A 
great deal of alarm on board our vessel, which was a good deal 
injured forward, and put back to Sydney, where our arrival 
caused much consternation. 

Mr Anderson added that the collision cost the team about 
;^300. They had signed an agreement to piay a match in 
a certain place in Australia, but they could not get' there in 
time, and had to pay forfeit. 

On another occasion they had been playing at a place called 
Ararat. They were shown a black snake, 7 or 8 feet long, 
which had been killed the day before by a boy of fifteen 
years. The following night they went out 'possum-shooting, 
and Mr Anderson trod on a black-looking thing, 4 feet long, 
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which shot up at the impact of the foot and struck him on the 
leg. He hurried to his host^s house in mortal terror, fully 
believing that he had been bitten by a snake, but found there 
was DO mark of a serpent's attentions. Subsequent search 
showed that he had trodden on an unoffending, black stick, 
" at which I was greatly relieved ! " 

Asked as to the financial results of the Australian trip, Mr 
Anderson says: "We were guaranteed a certain amount. 
Whatever we could make beyond that was divided between 
ourselves and George Marshall, who was the agent over there. 
I think we each made about ;£230 clear, after paying all 
expenses, I might just mention that they did not expect us 
to abandon cricket-matches to go to race-meetings." (An 
incident in the tour of a recent English team in Australia is 
evidently here referred to.) 

Turning to his own personal characteristics as a cricketer, 
Anderson remarks : " W. G. Grace has spoken of me as a 
punishing hitter, and I think that description is correct. The 
best thing I ever did in that way was at the Oval, though I 
don't think it has ever been specially referred to. In one 
innings of between 50 and 60 I made one 8, one 6, one 5, and 
four 4's. The hits were all run out ; there were no over- 
throws. This innings was in the match North of England 
V. Surrey on August 4, 5, 1862. Mr Alcock has referred to 
my hit for 8 as the only one made in that number of runs. 
Doubts have been expressed as to the genuineness of this 
hit — that is to say, that the ball struck something as it was 
being thrown in. I do not remember that, but I do know 
that Carpenter and I were not so active as we were ten years 
before, otherwise more than 8 would have been run. I was 
in my thirty- seventh year at the time. 

" I may as well mention that the highest score I ever made 
was 165 against Dalton (Huddersfield) at Bedale. I was a 
hitter in front of point rather than behind. George Ulyett's 
s^yle later and mine were very much the same. We were not 
in the habit of letting balls go by on the off-side, I can tell 
you. We used to like them, in fact. If we had stood at the 
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wickets and allowed balls to go by as some modern batsmen 
do, we should have been hooted — and properly so. 

" The best bowlers of my day ? When I began cricket they 
were — Hillyer, Mynn, Clark, Martingell, and Caffyn, and T. 
Box as wicket-keeper. George Parr was our * A i ' bat. 
The bowling, of course, was all round-hand, ^xcept Clarke, 
who was slow under-hand. H. H. Stephenson was one of 
the most difficult bowlers for two or three seasons. He 
was very fast, but did not last. He used to take the 
wicket for us when Box left off. Poor old Box ! he died 
quite suddenly on duty at the telegraph board at Prince's 
Ground, London. 

" Who was the best bowler I remember ? That is very 
difficult to say. George Atkinson was the best fast medium 
bowler of his day. In my opinion George Freeman was the 
best fast bowler. 

" I played against W. G. Grace when he was sixteen years 
of age at Sheffield. I played with his father, and with E. M. 
Grace, also the eldest brother Harry, but I never played 
against G. F. I think the mother was a better player than 
the father. She was the only lady I ever saw who could 
throw a ball. She could throw one 60 or 70 yards, and do it 
well, too. I have seen her field the ball splendidly when we 
have been at practice. 

"What strange luck a cricketer may have! Why, old 
Fuller Pilch, the best bat of his day, once got five successive 
* ducks.' I remember seeing him lying down quite out of 
heart, and saying in his despair, ^I feel I shall never get 
another run as long as I live.' It is not a nice thing to be 
out to the first ball in both innings, but I had that experience 
once. I believe it was at Stoke. Sometimes you think the 
ball is as big as a hay-stack, and that they cannot get you 
out, but you are dismissed without scoring ; then you think 
you haven't a run in you, and you make 50. Ah, it's a 
queer game ! 

" Now it is the practice to close the inAings when thought 
fit. We did not do that. An old colleague of mine, Tom 
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Adams, used to say that there was nothing like stopping in 
all day, and then wishing them good-bye. He died six 
years ago, over eighty years of age." 

Anderson received a " benefit " a few years ago. It was an 
unofficial match, but it had the support of Lord Hawke and 
all the Yorkshire team, and was a fair success. Asked how 
it was he did not get a benefit when playing with the county, 
Anderson explained : " It was on account of my declining to 
play against Surrey owing to the dispute about Willsher 
being no-balled. Several declined besides. I believe Roger 
Iddison did for one, and E. Stephenson, but they went back 
to the county, and each got a benefit. We had a suspicion 
that Jack Lillywhite had been prompted to no-ball Willsher 
beforehand, and we resented it strongly, and would not play 
against Surrey in consequence. I may say I had no ill- 
feeling against the Yorkshire Committee, and whenever I 
saw a player worthy of notice I used generally to tell the 
authorities about him. 

" Bedale used to be a famous cricketing district. At one 
time we had four Bedale men playing for All England — 
Iddison, George Morton (a very good wicket-keeper), John 
Morton (who played once), and myself. Iddison went to 
Australia with the first team, taken by H. H. Stephenson ; I 
went with the second. Bedale challenged all Yorkshire at 
one time, and Dalton took the challenge up." 

Mr Anderson has just mentioned George Morton, concern- 
ing whom an interesting fact may be added by the writer. 
The last ball that old William Clarke bowled obtained a 
wicket, with Morton's assistance. This was in the match 
All England v. Twenty-two of Whitehaven, with A. Cross- 
land, Berry, and Hinkly, played at Whitehaven on June i6, 
17, 18, 1856. The batsman was J. Towerson, and his record 
in the first innings was "st Morton, b W. Clarke, o." 
Clarke was fifty-seven years of age at the time, and had 
played for 41 seasons. 

The Rev. R. E. Walker of Ledsham, South Milford, in a 
letter to the * Yorkshire Post' on October 17 last, recounted 
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the following incident, which shows the respect in which 
George Anderson is held by practical cricketers: — 

Three or four years ago I was playing in a match at Rich- 
mond, and George Anderson was umpiring. I was bowling at 
the time, and appealed for a catch at the wicket. George Ander- 
son gave the batsman out. He retired, but with a very bad 
grace, being dissatisfied with the decision, and using somewhat 
strong language. 

At the end of the innings I went up to the discomfited bats- 
man and said, " Do you know who the umpire is ? " " No," he 
replied, "and I don't care, but he is a jolly bad one." "It's 
George Anderson," I replied. "What! George Anderson, who 
played for Yorkshire and All England?" "The very man," 
I said. " Then I was out," and he promptly went up to Ander- 
son and apologised for what he had said in the field. 

In concluding this Talk with George Anderson, the writer 
must bear testimony to the marked esteem in which the 
veteran cricketer is held by his friends and neighbours in 
Bedale. In private and social intercourse the evidences of 
respect and affection for the famous Yorkshireman impressed 
the writer very much. 
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It is laid down in * Badminton ' 
that Mr David Buchanan has 
taken more wickets than any 
living man. It may be difficult 
to substantiate this claim, yet it 
is probably true. Mr Buchanan 
has seen forty years' service with 
the ball, he has taken nearly 
300 wickets in one season, and, 
having regard to his length of 
service and constant success, the 
contention of * Badminton ' may 
be accepted without cavil. This, 
at anyrate, must be conceded — among amateur bowlers Mr 
Buchanan stands alone. No one can point to an equal period 
of uninterrupted success in first-class and other than mere 
local cricket The present generation of cricketers know him 
by repute, if not all by experience, as the great teacher of 
the language of the ball Many of them will admit that he 
was the first of their experience to make the ball talk. 

Mr Buchanan's career is unique in another sense. His 
great reputation was made as a slow left-arm bowler. But 
for eighteen years before adopting " slows " he was a fast 
bowler, and in the very match that he began the change 
which was to have such remarkable results he made a bail 
fiy 29 yards ! It was a match between Hugby and Man- 
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Chester on the Old Trafford Ground, on July ii and 12, 
1864. The Rugby bowling was collared in the second 
innings, and " by way of a change " Mr Buchanan altered 
his style to slow round-arm with so much success that he 
continued, perfected, and expounded it for twenty-two years 
afterwards ! 

Not very long ago the columns of the English press revived 
the sad memories of an Alpine tragedy. The occasion was 
the recovery, in a wonderful state of preservation, of the body 
of Mr Arkwright, twenty-eight years after life had been 
crushed out of it in the unrelenting Alps. The victim of the 
tragedy — there were other victims, but no good purpose can 
be served by referring to them here — was indirectly the cause 
of Mr Buchanan's successful conversion from a fast to a slow 
bowler. Mr Buchanan shall tell why : — 

" In an England match at Manchester, with Carpenter and 
Hay ward batting, I never bowled better, as a fast bowler, in 
my life. But I found that the better I bowled the easier they 
played me ; and in a three-days' match that sort of thing takes 
it out of you. Then I remembered that Mr Arkwright used 
to get wickets with a great deal less exertion than I did, and 
that he got a lot of spin on the ball. I thought I had a pretty 
good command of the ball, and that if I only could get the 
confidence to bowl slow I felt certain I could do it. I did so, 
with results that are known. Of course I had to learn how to 
place my field. It is a long time to bowl eighteen years as a 
fast bowler alone, especially for an amateur, and in good 
matches; but I afterwards bowled for twenty-two years as a 
slow bowler — not unsuccessfully either, I think I may fairly 
say." 

There is a legend extant concerning Mr Buchanan's change 
of style that is too good to pass unrecorded. The story goes 
that when a " fast right-hand " bowler he had the misfortune 
to kill a batsman. He was so overwhelmed with remorse that 
he determined never to bowl fast again, and immediately 
changed bis style to that of a " slow left-hand " bowler ! As 
an effort of imagination this cricket legend is unsurpassed. 
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Mr David Buchanan was born in Scotland on January i6, 
1830. Lightly and sprightly does he carry his years. He 
resides, and has resided these thirty odd years past, at North- 
field House, Rugby, under the shadow, as it were, of the 
school in which the foundation of his scholai^tic attainments 
was laid« 

" I was keen about cricket as a boy, and I recollect that in 
Scotland we had a club the entrance to which was 6d., and our 
practices took place at seven o'clock in the morning before we 
went to school. Cricket at that time had not taken hold in 
Scotland, the only club of importance being Perth, who had 
as their professional C. Lawrence. He was a Kent man, and 
a member of the first team of English cricketers that went to 
Australia in 1862. In 1847 I was at Rugby School, and 
played in the House matches. I was looked upon as a good 
bowler then, but was not appreciated at the school as I meant 
to be. Subsequently I went up to Clare College, Cambridge, 
and played in the 'Varsity match of 1850, taking 7 wickets. 
The match was not played at Lord's, but on Cowley Marsh. 
Unfortunately it was wet, and I having rheumatism in my 
shoulder did not bowl so well as I usually did. Cricket was 
not thought quite so much of in those days at the Universities 
as it is now. The match was not played until a fortnight after 
term. It was the same in 1851, and rather than kick my 
heels about waiting a fortnight for the match, I went home to 
Scotland and missed the encounter." 

Since 1854 Mr Buchanan has been connected with the 
Rugby Club. For over thirty years he was secretary, treasurer, 
and captain, and to-day he still discharges the duties of 
treasurer to the club. Of the famous touring organisation, 
the Free Foresters, he was for many years an active member. 
When he first played for the Gentlemen of England he was 
thirty-eight years of age. His initial match was played at the 
Oval on July 2, 3, 1868, and remains memorable to this day 
for a great innings of 165 played by the late Mr I. D. Walker. 
Mr Buchanan's debut was a success, for he took 9 wickets for 
78 runs in the second innings. His record in Gentlemen v. 
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Players at Lord's and the Oval from 1868 to 1874 inclusive is 
as follows : — 

Inns. No. of Wide No. Runs per 

Hatches, bowled in. Balls. Rui.s. wktti. balls. baUs. wkt 
10 19 3208 1292 88 14-68 

From the year 1864 to 1881 he played in thirty-five matches 
for Gentlemen of England and Free Foresters v. the Uni- 
versities at Oxford and Cambridge, his record being — 
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It will be known to most cricket readers that Ephraim 
Lock wood was the first man on a Players' side to bat through 
an innings in the Gentlemen v. Players' matches. This he 
did in the match at the Oval in July 1874, scoring 67 not out 
of a total of only 115. Mr Buchanan played in that match, 
and he has the following interesting reminiscence of Lock, 
wood's performance: — 

" I have always quoted Lockwood's first innings in 1874, 
at both the Oval and Lord's (in the latter of which he made 
70), as two of the greatest pieces of good fortune that ever 
befell a batsman in those, the two best matches of the year. 
In the first innings at the Oval, when only 23 runs had been 
scored, Lockwood hit one of the very easiest possible chances 
to Mr F. Townsend — the father of the present clever Glou- 
cestershire cricketer — standing for me at cover-point. The 
catch was unfortunately treated with too much nonchalance, 
and fell to the ground, the result being that Lockwood 
carried his bat out for 67 runs, obtained afterwards in the 
best manner. 

" At Lord's, for the first and only time, Mr J. A. Bush kept 
wicket for me, and the second ball of the match, touched by 
Lockwood and passing a few inches from the top of the off- 
stump, was not held. On that occasion Lockwood made 70 
runs. So you see in those two innings he made 137 runs 
when, with ordinary luck, his wicket would have fallen to me 
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for some 8 or lo runs in one innings and a round o in the 
other ! " 

The death, in September 1898, of the late Mr Walter 
Hadow, who a quarter of a century ago was one of the 
foremost batsmen* in England, recalled to Mr Buchanan's 
mind the following remarkable circumstances: — 

"In 1870, in the match Gentlemen of England v. Oxford 
University — Oxford winning the toss — the first 4 wickets fell 
to exactly similar balls, played at in exactly the same way. 
The batsmen ran out apparently with the intention of sending 
the ball into the next county, failed to reach it, and were 
easily stumped by * Monty ' Turner, the ball on each occasion 
passing some four or five inches outside the top of the off- 
stump. The score reads thus : — 

A. T. Fortescue, st Turner, b Buchanan • • 1 
W. H. Hadow, st Turner, b Buchanan ... 6 
C. J. Ottoway, not out .24 

B. Pauncefote, st Turner, b Buchanan ... 
E. F. S. Tylecote, at Turner, b Buclianan . , 

Curiously enough, the first ball of the innings was a wide, one 
of three bowled by me in thirty-four of these matches v, 
Oxford and Cambridge, played for seventeen years in suc- 
cession under the captaincy of the late Mr I. D. Walker. 
The batsmen, too, were all first-class cricketers, and in full 
practice." 

An experience which must be as unique in the history of 
cricket as Mr Buchanan's bowling services occurred to him 
in the Gentlemen v. Players' matches in 1872. He could not 
run a yard, and did not get a run in either match, yet he 
obtained a fair share of wickets, and not one of the thousands 
of onlookers knew that there was anything amiss with him. 
The experience will be best given in his own words : — 

" I had badly strained the tendon Achilles in a match v, 
I Zingari in 1867, in being suddenly called for a short run, 
and making a great effort. Had I then worn boots instead of 
shoes the accident would not have happened. A man over 
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thirty should always wear boots. This mishap was a great 
trouble to me through the rest of my cricketing career. It pre- 
vented me from taking any part in the Gentlemen and Players' 
matches of 1870; and in 1872, after having accepted the 
invitations to play, I completely broke down a fortnight 
before the first match at Lord's. However, I determined to 
face it out, though I could not have run across the wicket 
for my life. 

" At Lord's the Players won the toss, and though I could 
not, and did not, in the match run a yard, I stood short-slip, 
and could just manage to bowl. The Players made 136 in 
the first innings, and my share of wickets was 7 for 78 runs. 
On going in to bat I realised my position, and wondered 
what the result would be. I had one, or maybe two, balls to 
play, and to my great satisfaction my partner was bowled 
clean at the beginning of the next over. So I carried out my 
bat without having had a chance of making a run, or of 
showing the crowd that I could not possibly make one. The 
Players' second innings reached the total of 274, five of their 
wickets being obtained by me for 87 runs in 59 overs of four 
balls. The Gentlemen won with 7 wickets to spare. 

"On the Wednesday, the day before the Oval match, 
determining not to run the risk of failure in the next contest, 
and thinking how I could get out of it, I saw Mr William 
Burrup, the then secretary of the Surrey Club, in the pavilion, 
and I went to him and said, * Mr Burrup, it is impossible for 
me to play at the Oval to-morrow ; I am so lame I can hardly 
walk along the street, much more play cricket. I must ask 
you to let me off.' 

" His answer was, * If you can only crawl to the wicket you 
must play.' I answered, *If that is the way you put it, I will 
do my best,' but I looked forward to the match with appre- 
hension. 

" The morrow came, bright and fair, and this time my side 
won the toss, and during the long innings I had plenty of 
time to reflect and think myself lucky so far, and that nobody 
knew what an impostor I was. My feelings may be imagined 
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when I, the last man, had to go in. Mr M. Turner— the 
* Monty ' already referred to — was in, and had played well for 
19 runs. As I walked to the wicket I thought, Now I am in 
for it ! what am I to do ? 

" Again, to my delight and amazement, from the next ball 
from Southerton, Mr Turner was caught by Carpenter in the 
slips, and again I carried out my bat. So that in the two 
matches I was * not out,' did not run a yard in the field, did 
not make a run, had not the chance of making one, and if the 
chance of a run had been offered I could not have made it. 
The total score amounted to 338 runs. The Players made 
168 in their first innings and 182 in the second, leaving the 
Gentlemen only 13 runs to get to win the match. Four wickets 
fell to my bowling in the first innings for 48 runs, and two in 
the second innings for 36 runs. This made 18 wickets in the 
two matches for a little over 13 runs a wicket. Not so bad 
for a cripple who could not run a yard, eh ? " 

The name of W. G. Grace crops up in every cricket Talk. 
How could it be otherwise ? Mention of the champion's 
name caused Mr Buchanan to search among his scrap-books, 
and presently he produced the following in triumph. It is 
an extract from the * Westminster Gazette,' given under the 
head of " Grace Stories " by " Dark Blue " :— 

The first time he played in Scotland, Davie Buchanan, the 
great slow bowler, told an admiring circle of youngsters how he 
was going to get the great man out. " 1 will just be placing the 
field as wide as possible, and we will get him caught." That 
night Davie was in a state of immense glee. Sure enough Grace 
had been caught in the long-field for a paltry score. The next 
night he was not so pleased. We asked him what had happened. 
** Well," he said, "ye see the field was. not big enough." W. G. 
had hit seven 6'8. 

" Now," says Mr Buchanan, " is not that a lovely story ? 
It is a real shame to spoil it But the interests of veracity 
compel me to say there's not a word of it true! I only 
played against Grace three times. He stood alone in cricket 
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in those days, and he was one of the very few batsmen who 
watched the ball to the last moment ; consequently I was very 
keen to get him. The first occasion on which I played against 
him was in 1870, Gentlemen of the North v. Gentlemen 
of the South, at Lilley Bridge. It was a hard good wicket, 
and W. G. played a very good innings of 1 18. I did not know 
how he played behind the wicket to slow bowling, and my 
third man was too deep or he would have had him. Time 
after time Grace let himself become limp and the ball fell 
perfectly dead on the ground off his bat, but he never gave a 
chance that went to hand. 

" The next occasion on which we were antagonists was in 
a match got up by Mr W. Yardley, Universities Past and 
Present v. Gentlemen of the South, the former not being 
really a representative team. Mr C. Tillard and I began 
the bowling, and after I had bowled three or four overs 
W. G. snicked a ball through the slips to Tillard, who 
dropped it. Grace then made 12, when he played a ball 
into his wicket. That was my second experience of bowling 
at him. 

"The third was a match with odds, Birmingham and 
District v. United South, played on a wet wicket. Grace 
came in as usual, and after an over or two I tossed a ball 
a little higher. He thought he was going to hit it, but he 
missed it altogether. He had covered his stumps with his 
leg, and the ball went six inches up his leg. * How's that ? ' 
I promptly asked, but Jim Lilly white said, * Not out.' I was 
disgusted. The next over I asked the reason of his decision, 
and Lillywhite said he gave Grace not out because the ball 
would not have hit the wicket ! I did not say much, but I 
thought a great deal. W. G. made 27, and was caught in 
skying a ball to mid- wicket." 

Tom Emmett was an adept at setting traps for unwary 
batsmen, but he was occasionally victimised himself, as the 
following reminiscence shows : — 

"In the Gentlemen v. Players' match at Lord's in 1874, 
when we had been having a long spell after luncheon, we 
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adjourned to the pavilion for a drink at the fall of a wicket. 
In the pavilion I saw Mr Hamar Bass, who said, * Old Tom 
Emmett is coming in ; you give him a yorker first ball.' I 
thought it was a good idea, so I carried it out. I gave Tom a 
yorker, right up, and he touched it and was beautifully caught 
by Bush close to the ground, and very near his off-stump. I 
told Mr Bass afterwards it was a very good piece of advice. 
But it is not often these things come off at the first attempt. 

" Mr C. I. Thornton has been properly styled the * hitter 
of the century.' For continuous, gigantic hitting in good 
matches no one has equalled him. He gloried in a long-hop, 
and could hit it harder than any man of his day. Though he 
took great liberties, I never had the luck to get him stumped. 
When he went out to hit and missed the ball, the mighty 
swing with which he made the stroke brought his bat round 
and landed it just inside the crease, before the ball could 
reach the wicket-keeper's hands. 

"I see Mr Thornton mentions that Mr Fellowes once 
hit a ball 175 yards, but that the measurement was not 
authenticated. I knew Mr Fellowes — * Slack Fellowes,' as he 
was familiarly called — very well, and my recollection of his 
statement as to this hit is that it was made while practising 
on one of the College grounds at Oxford ; that he was having 
balls pitched purposely to be hit by him as hard and as far as 
possible — the wind favouring — in order to try a bat; and 
that the distance was not quite so far as stated. 

"One incident recalls another. This concerns the * hitter 
of the century.' 

"In the Players' match at Lord's in 1874, Richard Daft, 
though he played a very good innings, allowed some twenty off- 
balls in succession from me to go past him without attempting 
to play them. On the day after the match I played for the 
Free Foresters v, Southgate. Mr C. I. Thornton was playing 
against me, and came in first on a perfect wicket, under 
beautiful summer surroundings. Before going in he said to 
Mr John Walker, alluding to the match of the previous three 
days, * I am going to imitate four of the Players ' — naming 
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them — * each ball of the first over. The first shall be Deft, 
and so on.' I bowled the first ball, and Mr Thornton lifted 
his bat cL la Daft and allowed it to go past. • But it bowled 
his off-stump ! He looked at me and pretended it was a trial 
ball. * Am I really to go out ? ' he asked. * Ask the umpire,' 
I calmly replied. So Mr Thornton went back discomfited, 
to the hearty laughter of all present. I never heard of a 
further attempt on his part to assume the rdle of Dick Daft." 

Turning his thoughts back to earlier times, Mr Buchanan 
proceeds : — 

" I recollect the first match in which Gteorge Tarrant came 
to Lord*s as a colt. There used to be a little garden behind 
where the dining pavilion now is at Lord's, and I saw George 
Parr hit Tarrant twice into Dark's little greenhouse. Old 
Dark, one might almost say, used to farm the M.C.C. He 
used to take all the money and find all the cricket ; at anyrate, 
he was quite a moving power at Lord's in those days. 

"I always looked upon Robert Carpenter as one of the 
finest bats that ever lived. I never saw Fuller Pilch. Hay ward 
was a most brilliant bat, but he was not the lasting cricketer 
that Carpenter was. Modern bowlers say that George Parr 
would not make his famous leg-hits now. That is all gammon. 
Had they known Parr in his best days they would have a dif- 
ferent opinion. But, of course, like all men, he was vulner- 
able. I remember that in 1865 I played for the Foresters 
against Notts, with Parr, Chris. Tinley, Jackson, Oscroft, 
Grundy, and others in the latter team, and I finished up the 
match by sending down 37 balls for 5 wickets and i run. 
Such things will happen ! 

" A funny thing occurred when I was at the University. I 
was staying near Solihull with a friend, and played in a match 
in which a local gardener took part. He fielded very close in 
at short-slip to my bowling, which of course was then fast. 
After the first over I remarked that he was in a very danger- 
ous position, and had better get farther back. * Oh, I know 
what I am about,' was the reply. * Very well,' I said, and 
went on bowling. A few balls after one off the bat struck 
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the gardener on the nose and glanced on to long-slip, where 
it was caught. The gardener promptly displayed a more 
retiring disposition. 

" It is not often you hear of a match being both lost and 
won by one side in one day. I was playing for Forest of 
Arden — the Arden mentioned in * Kenilworth ' — against 
Leamington, who headed us by a few runs on the first 
innings. Their innings closed about a quarter-past five 
o'clock, and they had really won the match, and as I wished 
to catch a train a little after six, I said it was no use going on 
again. The other side protested that was not cricket, and 
made themselves a little obnoxious. So I agreed to play on, 
and be content to get home at midnight. As we went into 
the field a second time I told our fellows to * field up.' Two 
of the batting side went to get their hair cut, saying they 
would be back in twenty minutes. When they returned they 
found that their nine colleagues — 8 wickets — had been got out 
for 6 runs, and we had won the match ! I took several of the 
wickets without a run being scored off me. Not only did we 
win the match, but I actually caught my train. That side 
would not accuse us of not playing cricket after that ! " 

A few opinions of modem bowling from a man of Mr 
Buchanan's long experience will be valuable. 

" I don't think," he says, " the bowling is so good at the 
present time as it used to be. There is, for instance, no bowler 
like Old Clarka They tell you wickets are better, but that is 
ail gammon. Country grounds were certainly not as good as 
they are now, but we always had good wickets at Fenner's, 
the Oval, and other places where first-class cricket was regu- 
larly played. The fault I find with many bowlers of the 
present day is that the ball comes from their hands too often 
like a bit of lead. It ought to come as if it had a fiend inside 
it, which works the mischief immediately it touches the ground. 
My wrist sometimes used to crack when imparting spin to the 
ball. I may add here that I was never no-balled in my life, 
and only bowled four wides in forty-five matches v, Oxford 
and Cambridge and the Players in seventeen years. 

D 
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" Among fast bowlers George Freeman was the best. Allan 
Hill was very fast and straight, but had not the * devil * in his 
deliveries that Freeman had. Poor Mr Donny Walker used to 
tell me, * Freeman is the best bowler there is ' ; and he was 
quite right. 

" Mention of Allan Hill reminds me that once I had from 
him the most wonderful ball I ever saw in my life. It was in 
a Gentlemen v. Players* match, and I went in last. He bowled 
a ball at the leg-stump which came like a flash, a full-pitch 
only the height of the stump. I had no time for thought, but 
instinct seemed to tell me that if the ball hit me I should be 
done. I put my bat out, and as luck would have it the ball 
struck it and went for one run on the leg-side. Allan came up 
immediately and said, * I am sorry I bowled you that ball ; I 
had no intention of bowling a ball like that.' I replied, 
* Well, Allan, if it had hit me it would have killed me.' I 
never saw another such ball in my life." 

The new enterprise of the M.C.C., the increasing of the 
number of balls in an over to six, must surely have Mr 
Buchanan's approval, after the following unqualified commen- 
dation of the previous alteration from four to five : — 

" I think bowlers have a great pull nowadays in the fifth 
ball of the over. An over of four balls does not give a bowler 
scope enough in his plan of attack, for after working a 
batsman up to a certain pitch, he often feels that with another 
ball or two in hand he might be able to give him his coup de 
f/rdce, whereas with his next over he has, as it were, to begin 
the plan of attack de novo. So the extra ball increases the 
effectiveness of variety in the over. I have often said to 
myself, * Oh, if I could only have another ball ! ' In the four- 
balls-an-over days I once got Lord Alfred Paget's wicket with 
a fifth ball, the umpire having forgotten to call * Over.' Wasn't 
his lordship angry ! " 

It will interest many of both the old and modern school of 
cricketers to know that Mr Buchanan does not find fault with 
the way in which batsmen allow off-balls to go by. 

" I used to wish that batsmen would hit them ; that was 
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my feeling," says he. " A good-length ball is very nice, but 
it is not effective, and you must try off-balls in reason. 
Speaking as a bowler, I should say the batsman is doing 
right in allowing seductive-looking off-balls to go past him. 
It is the bowler's duty to try his patience. Contrary to many 
opinions, there was, I think, a better cutter than Eph. Lock- 
wood in the Hon. C. J. Lyttelton, now Lord Lyttelton, whose 
father used to bring a classic author to read at Lord's ground 
during cricket-matches, and to place on one side while his son 
was batting ! When his son was out, off he went." 

Mr Buchanan was one of the founders of the Warwickshire 
County Club, a captain of the county team for some years, 
and treasurer for seven years, and one of his last county 
matches was in 1885 for Warwickshire v. Leicestershire, when 
he obtained 7 wickets for 23 runs. 

" I was very glad," he says, " to get out of the treasurer- 
ship. The way I got out of it was this : they thought that 
thirty miles was too far away from Birmingham to have their 
treasurer, though personally I thought that did not matter, 
for everything was kept right and straight. Our funds were 
very low, and I had always to be at them about spending 
money. Fortunately the club is in a very different position 
now. You can imagine how trying it was to a treasurer in 
my time when he had to give ;£6oo to the Australians to 
take away with them. That was what I once had to do. 

"I may be permitted to add that there was only one 
engagement in my forty years' cricketing career that I did not 
keep. I was asked to go to Australia with Lord Harris's 
team. I promised, but had, regretfully, to withdraw. When 
you have to be away six months and have a family and 
responsibilities, such a joiirney cannot be lightly undertaken. 
Had I gone, no professional would have been included in 
the team. George Ulyett was chosen in my place, and the 
only professionals were Emmett and he." 

At the jubilee of the Rugby Cricket Club in 1894 Mr 
Buchanan issued a book descriptive of the club's rise and 
progress. It also contains a chapter entitled " Hints on Slow 
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Bowling," which is the most practical exposition of the three 
P's — Pitch, Pace, and Precision — one could have the pleasure 
of reading. 

Finally, it should be said that Mr Buchanan always played 
the game for the love he had for it. " All that I got, besides 
pleasure, for playing cricket I could put in my eya It is 
true I got a few new hats ; but I also earned some I never 
received 1 " 
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CRICKET— THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 

"Good match old fellow?" 

" Oh yes ; awfully jolly ! " 

"What did you do?" 

*'I 'ad a hover of Jackson; thk first ball 'it me on the 'and, 
the second 'ad me on the knee ; the third was in my eye ; and 
the fourth bowled MB OUT ! " [Joliy game. 

—From ^Pvnch,' Augvst 29, 1863. 
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JOHN JACKSON. 




I COMMENCE the Talk with John 
Jackson by giving two sides of 
a picture. The first is a copy 
of a sketch from * Punch,' dated 
August 29, 1863, which I repro- 
duce with the kind permission of 
the proprietors of the famous 
Charivari. It illustrates the rep- 
utation of the great Notts bowler 
of the 'Sixties. 

En passant, I may remark that 
it is with no small amount of 
satisfaction that I trace the de- 
lightful anecdote given in the sketch to its source. It has 
been fathered on many humorists within the past genera- 
tion. " Mr Punch " now gets his own. 

Now let me give the reverse side of the picture. A bent 
and grisly man of sixty-seven, with the remnants of a fine 
presence, subsisting on a pittance of 5s. 6d. a-week, willing 
to work but elbowed out by younger and more vigorous com- 
petitors in the battle of life, having no permanent address, 
and always hovering on the threshold of the workhouse. 
This is the John Jackson of to-day. Jolly game, cricket ! 
" Mr Punch's " hero was the " demon bowler " of Notts and 
All-England, of whom it was written — 

" Jackson's pace is very fearful," 
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more than a generation ago. The bowler still has acquaint- 
ance with a demon : he has to fight to keep the demon of 
destitution outside the door. 

When the writer saw John Jackson at Liverpool, the old 
Notts bowler was on the rocks. Some assistance was forth- 
coming from a few friends, as the result of attention being 
drawn to his position in life, but it was necessarily of a 
temporary character. For some years Jackson's main, if not 
his sole, support has been an allowance of 6s. per week from 
the Cricketers' Friendly Society, and from that sum a sub- 
scription of one guinea a-year has to be deducted. This 
society does a very useful work in its way. But its opera- 
tions are restricted; it can. only half solve the problem of 
how to keep cricketing heroes out of the workhouse in their 
declining years. 

The position of men like Jackson is a strong testimony to 
the need of a reform in cricket benefits. Reform was sug- 
gested by Alfred Shaw in a letter to the M.C.C. a year and a 
half ago, the contentions and conclusions in which were con- 
sidered startling in high quarters. Since then Lord Hawke, 
one of the truest friends the professional cricketer possesses, 
has brought the whole question of cricket benefits before the 
authorities of the game, and the result will probably be that 
in future there will be some guarantee that a cricketers' 
benefit fund is securely invested. 

Jackson's benefit would not have yielded a princely sum if 
invested. It only realised ;^265. The match was M.C.C. 
V. Notts, at Trent Bridge on July 30, 1874. 

Jackson has been in no slight measure assisted by the 
Lancashire and Derbyshire cricketers, Frank and Walter Sugg, 
whose headquarters are " Frank Sugg's cricket and athletic 
outfitter's establishment," in Lord Street, Liverpool But 
for the goodness of heart of the two brothers and other 
local friends, Jackson would probably have " gone under " long 
ago. It may be that, like many of the old-school profes- 
sionals, John Jackson did not cultivate provident habits in his 
younger days. But this " ain't the time for sermons " ; and 
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if any one wishes to know where John Jackson is and how he 
is faring, the Messrs Sugg will no doubt be glad to furnish 
the information. 

Jackson is an exception that proves the rule of birth quali- 
fication for Notts cricket. He was born at Bungay, in Suffolk, 
on May 21, 1833, but, inasmuch as he was taken to Notts 
when an infant in arms, he was considered a Notts man to all 
intents and purposes. There was a Jackson who played for 
Notts so far back as 1848, but that was not he of whom I 
am now writing, nor were the two in any way related. 

John Jackson prefaced his career as a first-class cricketer 
by engagements at Southwell (Notts), Newark, The Grange 
(Edinburgh), Ipswich, and again at Southwell It was while 
fulfilling his fifth engagement as a professional cricketer at 
Southwell that he first played for Notts. That was in the 
year 1855. At the same time he joined the All-England 
Eleven, and played with those great missionaries of cricket 
for eleven years, and off and on up to 1870. When he closed 
his first-class career, the initiatory cause was an accident. 

Jackson's record as a bowler, judged by number of wickets 
taken, is wonderful In 1856 he took 169 wickets, but in 
1857, two years after his appearance in Notts and All-England 
cricket, he captured 331 wickets; in 1858, 359 wickets, and 
in 1859, 346 wickets. In each of the three years last named 
he headed the Kst of English bowlers, though there were such 
men as Willsher, Wisden, Caffyn, Griffiths, H. H. Stephenson, 
and Grundy among his contemporaries. In i860 Jackson's 
crop was 227 wickets, 1861, 232, and 1862, 235. These figures 
are tremendous, taken by themselves : even when allowance 
is made for the fact that the local Twenty-twos sometimes 
proved easy prey to the All-England bowlers, the record can 
still only be described as wonderful 

Jackson had an easy round-arm style, with a run of not 
more than three or four yards, and it is recorded of him 
that he "bowled like a machine, well within his strength." 
Of his individual efforts much could be written, but a few 
special performances will suffice to show his " fearful " power 
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as a fast bowler. Thus in 1857, for the England Eleven 
against Twenty-two of Uppingham with three professionals 
(including F. Tinley), Jackson bowled six men in seven balls. 
There were 22 ducks in the forty-four innings ! In his first 
match with the Eleven at Spalding against a local Twenty-two 
he got 10 wickets in the second innings. At Truro in 1858 
he took 8 wickets in 16 balls. In 1863 against Kent at Cran- 
brook he got 13 wickets in two innings, caught out four men, 
made 100 runs, and practically defeated the Men of Kent 
single-handed. Of these and kindred performances Jackson 
can talk for hours. 

"I never got 10 wickets in an innings in a first-class 
match," says he, "but I once did something as good. It 
was in North v. South at Nottingham. I got nine wickets 
and lamed Johnny Wisden, so that he could not bat. That 
was as good as ten, eh ? When Mr V. E. Walker scored a 
century and got all 10 wickets for England against Surrey in 
1859, 1 bowled at the opposite end to him. In the second 
innings I tried to equal his bowling feat, but could only get to 
6 wickets for 21 runs. 

" Is it true that every time I got a wicket I used to blow 
my nose? Well, that is Dick Daft's version, and I won't 
question it Perhaps I did blow my nose every time. One 
gets into these little mannerisms, you know, unconsciously." 

From this point Jackson may be allowed to ramble on, as 
it were, in his own way, recalling at haphazard reminiscences 
of his contemporaries and recollections of his own doings. 

"Old Fuller Pilch used to stand umpire in some of our 
matches, and I remember once appealing to him for leg-before- 
wicket. *Bowl them out,' was his scornful retort, the only 
answer he would give. On another occasion — I think it was 
at Canterbury — Ned Stephenson appealed against Tom Hay- 
ward, who was then only just coming out as a batsman. 
Pilch gave him *not out,' and coolly turning round to 
Stephenson, remarked, *I want to see this youngster bat.' 
But perhaps the most curious bit of umpiring — except an 
incident when we were in Philadelphia, where Carpenter was 
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given out caught off a wide ball ! — was on the Mote Park 
ground, Maidstona Hillyer was the umpire. In playing 
back at the ball I overbalanced myself and actually sat on 
the wicket, knocking the bails off, of course. There was an 
appeal for hit wicket, but old Hillyer would not give me out 
* Nay, I don't think he did it intentional,' was his reply ! I 
was much obliged to him : had I been the bowler I don't know 
what I should have said. 

" In contrast to this sort of umpiring, there was a decision 
which affected George Freeman and gave him an opportunity 
of showing his good sportsmanship. We were playing at 
Batley on the occasion of the Batley feast. George played a 
ball very hard from me on to his foot, and it bounced up and 
was caught by the wicket-keeper. I appealed, and Freeman 
was given out. George at once said, * Quite right; a very 
good decision.' 

" Alfred Mynn and Box were once the victims of an awkward 
yet amusing incident at Stamford. I was playing for the 
local Twenty-two against the All-England Eleven. Box was 
standing short-leg, and Mr Mynn at middle-wicket. The ball 
was hit high up between the two on the on-side. Both ran for 
it, and Box's forehead came into violent contact with Alfred 
Mynn's moutL The force of the collision sent Box staggering 
to the ground three or four yards away, while all we could 
hear from Mr Mynn was * Where's my teef ; bub-bub-bub, 
Where's my teef?' 

" This incident calls to mind another. I once played against 
a Twenty- two of Clydesdale, Glasgow. A gentleman named 
M*Intosh fielded middle-wicket to Tin ley's bowling, and Ike 
Hodgson hit a ball very hard to him. The ball went through 
his hands, hit him on the forehead, and glanced away to long- 
field, where it was caught by Alfred Clark. There is thus, 
you see, an advantage in having a thick head. 

" Yet another of these amusing incidents. I once played at 
Sheffield on the Hyde Park ground. Daft was standing at 
cover-point and Tinley at point. Daft threw in the ball as 
hard as he could to the wicket-keeper, but Tin ley's head was 
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in the way, and the ball bounced off his cranium to the boun- 
dary for 4 ! Tinley developed a bald spot on the top of his 
head in the place where the hair used to grow, and we always 
used to say it was caused by this * hit ' for 4. 

" Did you ever see an umpire asleep at a match 1 Often, 
you say ? Yes, but I don't mean that way ; I mean actually 
taking forty winks while the game is in progress 1 Well, old 
Buttress once fell asleep in a match at Ilochdale, and the ball 
being struck hard towards him, hit him full in the stomach. 
With a start he exclaimed, * Well, I'm blessed ! I must have 
been asleep.' 

"Another of our umpires went to sleep under different cir- 
cumstances. It was Joe Guy, of Notts. We had to go from 
Leicester to Hereford, and Guy was to stand as umpire. When 
we reached Hereford there was no Guy. The next day he 
turned up. It transpired that he had fallen asleep in the 
train at Birmingham, and that the carriage had been shunted 
into a siding, where he awoke and found himself the next 
morning ! 

" George Tarrant must also have been asleep, figuratively 
speaking, once. He had been playing in London, and was 
engaged to go from there to Harecastle, Captain Lawton's 
place, near Macclesfield. Instead of going there he went to 
Horncastle, in Lincolnshire. He arrived at that place on the 
Sunday evening, strolled about, saw no bills of the match, and 
wondered what was amiss. Then he went to a local public- 
house and asked if there was not to be a cricket match in the 
town the following day. No; they had heard nothing about 
it. He thereupon went to Nottingham and ascertained at 
Sam Parr's that it was at Harecastle where the match would 
take place. The result was that he reached his proper destin- 
ation at four o'clock on the evening of the day that the match 
commenced. 

" Once we were playing at Oldham, and Shotton came out 
to field for Tom Hayward, who was ill. Chris. Tinley was 
bowling slows, and Ike Hodgson hit the ball hard and high. 
Shotton ran for it, when I said, * I have it' In trying for the 
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catch I heard some one rush up pit-pat, and felt him knock 
against my elbow. It was Shotton. As the result the catch 
was missed, but I picked the ball up, threw it to the wicket- 
keeper, and Hodgson was run out. Ike had been standing 
mid-way on the wicket watching our performance, and when 
he saw that, though he had been given a life, he had also lost 
his wicket, he blurted out in disgust, *Well, I was a fool, 
standing looking on there like that!' 

" W. G/s father once figured in an incident at the Downs, 
Bristol, which caused a good deal of merriment among us at 
the time. Mr Grace, senior, was on the wicket, and Julius 
Csesar, going up to inspect the pitch, bawled out, * Here, you 
fellah, get off that wicket.' * Who are you calling a fellah 1 ' 
was the prompt retort. * You, of course.' More compliments 
were exchanged before the two came to know each other's 
identity, when matters were quietly smoothed over. That 
was a match in which the local sportsmen provided the 
players with a liberal allowance of champagna Hinkly, in 
going to the wicket, could only reach it by taking a circuitous 
route. Willsher and I, however, bowled straight enough, as 
the local twenty-two found out. 

" I wonder if Richard Daft remembers once trying to bowl 
underhand slows to George Anderson ? It was in a match at 
Eastwell for Melton Mowbray. George Anderson in the first 
over hit two balls in succession into an adjoining wheat-field, 
each ball being lost. Daft did not take another over. 

" Then does George Anderson remember this ? He was 
playing at Hungerford, and hitting a ball very hard to square- 
leg, it struck a gentleman's carriage and smashed a panel. 
The gentleman was so enraged that he actually threatened to 
take proceedings against George for damaging his carriage ! 

" You were lucky to get in a good hit to leg off George 
Freeman. I remember once at Peterborough making quite a 
sensational stroke to square-leg. Freeman, Tom Hearne, and 
Buttress were playing for the local twenty-two, and I hit a 
ball from Freeman into the tent on the square-leg boundary. 
The distance was measured and found to be 103 yards i foot. 
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"I was talking a few minutes since about umpires. A 
York man of my acquaintance would be hard to beat for a 
mixture of simplicity and cheek. He oflSciated in a match at 
Hull, and when I appealed to him for something at the wicket 
he replied, * Not out ; and I'll bet you a crown we win.* I 
didn't take the bet, and he didn't stand as umpire any longer. 
He was the father of a well-known York cricketer who played 
for his native county. 

" Mention of Hull reminds me that Job Greenwood had an 
alarming experience there. They used to allow * lunies ' from 
a local asylum to roll the ground. On the occasion I speak 
of one of the imbeciles was seized with a sudden frenzy, and 
taking the iron cross handle out of the roller he hit Job a 
terrific blow on the head with it, nearly killing him. I 
believe lunatics have not been allowed to roll wickets at Hull 
since. 

"We old cricketers made but a very poor living by our 
occupation, and sometimes we had to stick up for our rights. 
I remember once going from Uppingham tp London. Some 
of our fellows had an agreement to play for ^£4 or ;^5 under 
a hundred miles, and j£^ or j£6 over that distance. I had 
made no agreement. At the close of the match old Mr Dark, 
who used to almost run Lord's ground, offered me ^£4, 

* What's that for T I asked. * ^£4 for plajring,' he replied. 

* Keep it until it's ;£^5,' I retorted, and left it I had to go 
up to Lord's soon after for the Grentlemen v. Players' match, 
and then said I wanted ;^io, including the ;^5 owing to me. 
Mr Dark gave me three packages. * There's a mistake here,' 
I said, on glancing at their contents. * There is no mistake,' 
he curtly replied. I took the packages away, and on 
examining them found they contained in all ;^43. Of 
course I took the money back. Mr Dark saw his error, paid 
me my full fee, and for some years afterwards always gave 
me a bat. 

" Of course, you will know I went with the first English 
team to Canada and the States in 1859, and with George 
Parr's team to America and Australia in 1864. We did not 
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lose a match on either the American or the Australian 
trip, but we ought to have been beaten in Sydney. Chris. 
Tinley had to go in last when it required i to tie and 2 to 
win. He hit a ball straight into a fielder's hands, but the 
man dropped it and a run was scored for the stroke. During 
this tour E. M. Grace and I played an eleven of Castlemaine 
ourselves and defeated them, too. 

"My career with Notts closed in 1866 owing to an injury 
I received in the match with Yorkshire at Trent Bridge. I 
was fielding at very long slip, and in running after the ball 
I fell and ruptured a blood-vessel in my leg. I was laid up 
twenty weeks after it, but got well. I think I ought to have 
been played again for my county, and that I should have 
been had it not been for the fact that I was not strictly Notts 
bom, though as other cases have passed muster I don't see 
why mine should not. My last match with the All-England 
Eleven was at Sleaford in 1870. After I had done playing 
for the Eleven of England I was engaged at Burnley for two 
seasons, and my average was 30 runs. I was engaged at 
Dingle C.C. for three years, and by Lord Massareene in Ire- 
land one season; George Roper, Richmond, Yorkshire, two 
seasons ; and 1877 Cambridge University and Norfolk County 
at Norwich ; also three years at Birkenhead Grammar- 
SchooL 

"Four years after I had retired, I played with George 
Parr's team at Sheffield against a local eighteen. In the 
first innings I did not bowl, but got 10 runs; in the second 
innings I went on at Morley's end and took 10 wickets. 
That did not look as if I was unfit to play for Notts." 

Jackson's nose is awry, not from blowing it after taking 
wickets, as he confesses he used to do, but from a blow on it 
at the nets at Cambridge. " The Rev. A. R. Ward, then and 
for years treasurer of the 'Varsity, brought me some brandy 
to rub it with. I drank the brandy and went into the 
pavilion for hot water." 

Jackson was a participant in a famous single-wicket match, 
played on the Trent Bridge ground on July 4, 1862. The 
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players were all "cracks," yet the scores worked out as 
follows : — 

Cambridob. 

Hayward, o and b Jackson . . . • 1 

Tarrant, b Jackson ..... 
Carpenter, b Jackson .... 

1 

NOTTINOHAM. 

Jackson, b Tarrant ..... 1 
R. Daft, c and b Carpenter . . . .11 

A. Clark, c and b Tarrant .... 

12 

Regarding this match Jackson says, " I really ought to 
have won the match single-handed. As you will see, I 
bowled two of the wickets and caught and bowled the other. 
I went in first to bat, and hit a ball for 2 runs, but in making 
the runs I did not knock the bail off at the other end, so the 
score did not count. Then I drove one from Tarrant on the 
off-side for a single, which made the match a tie. Tarrant 
bowled me at that stage, and Dick Daft made the winning 
hit. 

" People are strict now, and rightly so, about county quali- 
fication. I wonder what they would think if a county was 
given three men for a match. That happened on one famous 
occasion, I being one of the given men, and Parr and Caffyn 
the other two. It was England v. Kent at Lord's (July 5, 
1858), and the match was all over in one day. England got 
us out for 33 and 41, and won by 10 wickets. I think I did 
my share, though, for in England's first innings I took 9 
wickets for 27 runs. In our second innings H. H. Stephen- 
son did the hat trick with the last three balls, the victims 
being myself, Mr B. Norton, and W. Baker. 

" It is not given to every one to take part twice in a tie 
match. I had the experience against the Free Foresters at 
Nottingham, and Bishops Stortford in Herts. There was a 
remarkable coincidence in the two ties. In the Foresters' 
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match a no-bali was called, but was not heard, and therefore 
not scored. At Bishops Stortford a wide ball was called, and 
this, too, was neither heard nor scored. 

" Mention of a wide reminds me again of the singular in- 
cident that occurred at Philadelphia in October 1859. During 
the match the umpire called * Wide,' and then gave Carpenter 
caught out off the same delivery. The umpire required some 
convincing that he was wrong, but in the end Carpenter was 
allowed to continue his innings. In this same match I took 
8 wickets, and in the first innings sent down 236 balls for 37 
runs.^ 

"A reporter of the *New York Herald' had a painful 
experience at one of our matches on that tour. I made a big 
hit to square-leg, and the ball caught the unlucky gentleman 
in the eye. He saw more stars than he was able to report." 

1 This was a case of bluffing the umpire. That official was right in his 
second decision, if wrong on the first.— AUTHOB. 
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THE EEV. CANON M'COEMICK 




Ireland has not produced 
many first - class cricketers — 
probably for the reason that the 
opportunities for their develop- 
ment are restricted. Among the 
small band known to cricketing 
fame, the Rev. Canon M*Cormick 
ranks an easy first. " Joe *' 
M*Cormick — the familiarity of 
the cricket-field needs no apology 
though reproduced in print — 
was not actually born in Ireland, 
but his Hibernian descent is 
obvious, and as a matter of fact his cricket associations 
with the Green Isle were as close as his name suggests. 

A few biographical details may fittingly precede our Talk. 
Canon M*Cormick, now vicar of St Augustine's, Highbury, 
London, was born at Liverpool in the year 1834, his father 
being Mr William M*Cormick, at one time >M.P. for London- 
derry. He spent part of his youthful days with a private 
tutor at Bingley, the ** Throstle Nest " of West Yorkshire. 
Graduating at Cambridge, he was ordained in 1858, and took 
his first curacy at St Peter's, Regent Square, London. From 
there he was appointed to the living of Dunmore, East 
Waterford; and in 1863 he became the vicar of St Peter's, 
New Cross, London, where he was largely instrumental in 
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erecting a very handsome church at a cost of ;^i 2,000. In 
the spring of 1875 the rev. gentleman was appointed to the 
vicarage of Holy Trinity, Hull, where he remained until 
1894, and he then left to take up his present charge at 
Highbury. While at Hull he was appointed Rural Dean, 
and made a Canon of York, and a further proof of the 
esteem in which his services for the Church are held was 
forthcoming in his appointment in 1890 as Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 

On going up to Cambridge Mr M*Cormick soon became so 
popular that had a letter been addressed to "Joe, Cambridge," 
it would have reached its proper destination without delay. 
He never received any real instruction in cricket until he 
got there ; yet he became so rapidly proficient that he was 
awarded his Blue in 1854, and in 1856 was captain of the 
Light Blues, who then beat their Oxford rivals by 3 wickets. 
He grimly recalls an incident that occurred in the year when 
he was captain of the Cambridge Eleven. 

" I strolled on to a cricket-ground at Liverpool, where some 
gentlemen were practising. I asked if I might be allowed to 
bowl, and immediately hit the wicket. * You can't do that 
again, sir,' said the batsmen. But I did. The other gentle- 
men in turn went in, and each was soon bowled. Then one 
of them said, * Might I ask, sir, who you are ? ' I replied, 
*M*Cormick.' 'What, the Cambridge captain? Ah, that 
accounts for it.* 

"While at Cambridge," says Mr M*Cormick, "1 was one 
day playing on Parker's Piece, and Percival Frost, the 
celebrated mathematician, was in with me. I hit a very 
fast bowler hard to leg and ran 9 for it. It took three men 
to throw the ball up. Visiting Cambridge only a few months 
before Frost's death, he said at a dinner-party, * I remember 
one of your hits, when you nearly killed me with running ! ' 
That was the hit for 9." 

It is appropriate here to explain that Canon M*Cormick 
has a splendid physique. He stands 6 feet 3 inches, and in 
his athletic days weighed 13 stone 4 lb. As a bowler he was 
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medium pace, and broke chiefly from leg, though he could do 
the break from the off also. 

"I learnt my bowling," says he, "principally from old 
Buttress, who was really the father of break-bowling. He 
had a very easy and deceptive delivery, and just when a man 
was flattering himself that he had his measure, he would, 
without perceptible change of action, send him down an 
entirely different ball and bowl him. 

" Old Buttress, I am sorry to say, was rather too fond of 
his glass, otherwise there is no doubt nobody would have 
surpassed him in his success as a bowler. One incident of 
his career is well worth recalling. The United All-England 
Eleven had been beaten by the All-England team on several 
occasions, and being anxious to change the order of events, 
they engaged the services of Buttress. In order that he 
might be thoroughly fit, they took charge of him and kept 
him away from drink for several days, and got him to 
practise carefully. The result was that the Eleven were 
soon out. His success so delighted him that he forthwith 
proceeded to make merry. The next day he could not 
bowl a bit ! On another occasion Buttress accomplished 
the extraordinary feat of bowling the All-England Eleven 
out in a Twenty-two match for 12 runs!" 

Perseverance and practice were the great secrets of Mr 
M*Cormick's success as a bowler. A short time before he 
died Earl Bessborough gave a spontaneous testimonial to this 
fact in the remark, " The fact is, gentlemen do not take the 
pains with bowling that they did in former days. I remember 
a friend saying to me that he saw Joe M^Cormick bowl for 
half an hour together at a single stump." The Canon now 
says that was perfectly true. The result was seen in his last 
year at Cambridge (1856), when he had the best bowling 
average in England (about 9 runs a wicket), but then he 
never had the advantage of playing through a whole season, 
as he lived in Ireland. For this reason he only played twice 
against Oxford. As he had the best average for bowling and 
batting, and Cambridge only lost by 3 wickets, the probability 
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is his University would have won in 1855 had he been 
present. 

In Mr M'Cormick's college days the great battle was on 
the friendly cricket-green between Town and Gown. " It 
was a match," he says, " which always excited great interest, 
the Town at that time being very strong. The famous 
Robert Carpenter made his first appearance in cricket for 
the Town in one of tl^e matches, and very successful it 
was. I was captain of the 'Varsity Eleven, and it was 
determined to play the match on Parker's Piece. The town 
came in crowds, and the University managed to win a most 
exciting match by 2 wickets, I being the top scorer with 52." 

It is difficult to say whether the Canon was considered 
better with the bat than with the ball. Tom Hayward 
thought he had more command over the ball than any other 
bowler of his day. His great height, 6 feet 3 inches, gave 
him a long reach ; and he was a very hard hitter all round 
the wicket. As a fielder he stood very close in, and was as 
alert as he was daring. In a Zingari match at Carlo w, when 
**6ob" Marsham was bowling, the batsmen said it was no 
cricket, because Mr M'Cormick stood so close up at third 
man and caught them off the bat as they blocked the ball 
in the old-fashioned way ! Just an instance or two of this 
smartness in the field. In playing for I Zingari, a profes- 
sional cut the first ball with all his might to third man, where 
M^Cormick held it with his right hand. The batsman 
appealed to the umpire as to whether he was out ! One of 
the fieldsmen observed, " Ha ! one of Joe's rat-traps." 

The highest hit Mr M*Cormick ever saw was in a match 
M.C.C. V. Cambridge, when Marylebone went in to get 93 to 
win. At the turning-point of the match John Lillywhite let 
out with all his force and hit the ball sky high to middle- 
wicket. M*Cormick, who was bowling, shouted to middle- 
wicket to get out of the way, and brought off the catch, which 
won the match. An onlooking friend was asked, " Were you 
not anxious about that catch ? " to which the reply was made, 
"No; I knew the ball would never go through Joe's big hands," 
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There is no touch of egotism in the narration of these inci- 
dents. Canon M*Cormick thinks a great deal more of the 
performances of others than he does of his own. "The 
finest catch I remember," says he, " was one made by Mr V. 
E. Walker, in Gentlemen and Players, from a hit by Caffyn 
straight back at him, which was never above two inches from 
the ground, and which Mr Walker took with one hand. Mr 
I. D. Walker was very clever in getting to the ball, but he 
never was equal to V. E. either as a fielder or bowler. Mat 
Kempson was a perfect short-slip, while at point and third 
man E. M. Grace never had a superior." 

Drawing on his rich stock of reminiscences. Canon M^Cor- 
mick recalls a couple of incidents which testify to old Clarke's 
wonderful judgment as a bowler. Says he : " The late Earl 
of Bessborough, then the Hon. Fred. Ponsonby, told me that 
he once visited Clarke at Nottingham, and they talked about 
Felix running out and hitting Clarke. The latter said, * Mr 
Ponsonby, come into the back-yard.' They went. Clarke 
had a set of wickets pitched, and he said, * Now, Mr Ponsonby, 
when Mr Felix runs out at me I think I will have him. Just 
watch this.* He then hit the top of the stumps with a full- 
pitch ball several times in succession. A little later Felix and 
Clarke faced each other at Lord's, and Felix ran out to hit 
him. Thereupon Clarke sent in a fast full-pitcher and bowled 
him." 

The other incident was at Mr M*Cormick's own expense. 
It occurred in his salad days at St Helens, when the All- 
England team were there : — 

" I was practising when Clarke came walking round the 
ground with the ball in his hand. After watching me for a 
little while he said, * May I bowl you a baH or two ? ' Of 
course I was delighted at the favour. But, alas ! I did not 
know his object was to demonstrate my own weakness. What 
happened ? Old Clarke had evidently noticed that I was no 
slogger, but hit hard and low. The first ball he pitched to 
me well up, and I drove it for two. He then brought in 
George Anderson to twenty yards behind him, and bowled a 
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similar ball, and I hit it hard and low straight into the York- 
shireman's hand. That was about as neat a bit of general- 
ship on Clarke's part as any tactician could have exhibited." 

" Old Clarke," adds the Canon, " was not a bond-fide lob- 
bowler, for he could, and did, bowl fastish at times. He was 
more like Money than Drake. His two great characteristics 
were his judgment and his accuracy of pitch." 

Keference to a conversation with the Earl of Bessborough 
has just been made. It reminds Canon M^Cormick of his 
last match in Ireland, only a year or two before the death of 
the noble Earl. " I played for his eleven against the officers 
of Clonmell, and did the hat trick. I was fifty-three years of 
age at the time. Lord Bessborough afterwards told his 
friends at Lord's that * Joe M*Cormick did the hat trick in my 
match the other day, and after each wicket he turned round 
to me, as I was umpiring, and said, " Well, I think that is 
about as rotten a ball as I ever bowled." * Sometimes * rotten' 
balls get wickets, as in this instance. Lord Bessborough also 
once paid me the high compliment at Lord's of saying I was 
one of the best judges of cricket in the country, but it is not 
an opinion I should venture upon myself. The same has been 
said of many others, but particularly of my old friend Mr K. 
A. H. Mitchell. 

" These Irish matches in the old days were great fun. The 
Rev. A. R. Ward, who was fully 20 stone weight when he was 
in the Eleven at Cambridge, was too heavy to turn round to 
leg-balls. In one of them, as he was playing one a man called 
out, * Mick, did ye see him ? Sure, he cocked his leg.' As 
that was a very big leg it caused great amusement. There 
can be little doubt that Cambridge lost a match against 
Oxford because at the last moment Ward refused to play, the 
reason being that in making a very fine innings against 
M.C.C. a day or two before the crowd had jeered and laughed 
at him. Ward was the son of the famous Mr W. Ward, 
whose innings of 278 still stands as a record for Lord's, and 
who was the author of the equally famous * Barn-Door ' match. 

" In September 1856 we had the All-England Eleven at 
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Dublin, where they played Eighteen of Ireland, and we bowled 
them out for 55. The excitement over the last few wickets 
was intense, and it was still further increased when Martingell 
ran out to one of my slows and missed it, and the wicket- 
keeper also failing to take the ball Martingell regained his 
crease. An offer of a suit of clothes to get the wicket was 
made to Lawrence, our professional, by Lieutenant F. Marshall, 
now General Sir Frederick Marshall, and Lawrence delivered 
such a trimmer that MartingelFs bails were sent flying in the 
air, and the Irish Eighteen were proclaimed the victors by 6 
runs, * amid the enthusiastic cheers of the Hibernian populace,' 
as a newspaper report of the match has it. His Excellency, 
the then Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Carlisle, was a great 
friend of Irish cricket. He had been on the ground each day 
of the match, and was delighted at the result. My share of 
the match was 11 wickets at a cost of 81 runs. The England 
Eleven included such lights as Caffyn, John Lillywhite, 
Lockyer, Mortlock, Grundy, Wisden, Martingell, and Dean. 
You will see, therefore, that it was a warm team. Yet 
Lawrence got 5 of their wickets in the second innings for 
only 20 runs. 

"As showing what Irish cricketers could then do I may add 
that Ireland played a strong team of the M.C.C. at Lord's and 
got rid of them for 53 and 57, while we made 120, of which 
my share was 34. Lawrence, who afterwards went to 
Australia, was an excellent fast bowler, and formed a useful 
contrast to my own bowling. He was the only professional 
within my recollection who made a high reputation in Irish 
cricket. 

" As we are talking of Irish cricket, I may mention a single- 
wicket match which took place at Dublin. The newspaper 
report says ; * During the match between Ireland and England, 
three of the English gentlemen challenged any three in the 
Irish eleven to play a single-wicket match on the Phoenix 
Cricket Club ground on the following day. The challenge 
being at once accepted, the match came off as arranged. . . 
On th^ part of Ireland, the batting and bowling of Mr 
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M*Cormick was most eflfective, showing that he was a com- 
plete master of the game in all its branches. It was supposed 
that Mr Willes, of Oxford — who only died recently — bowled 
so fast that few runs could be made off him in front of the 
wicket, but Mr M'Cormick found no difficulty in scoring off 
him. Ireland won easily.' " 

When the county of Sussex had the crack team, with 
Nixon, Mr M*Cormick bowled them out on a wet wicket for 
23. Mr M'Cormick only bowled on three occasions against 
W. G. Grace, and had the privilege of bowling him twice. 
He was on the winning side for North v. South of the Thames 
at Canterbury on August 3, 4, 5, 1868, when W. G., for the 
first time, made two centuries in a match, Mr M*Cormick 
himself scoring 137 and 27. Of the relative merits of George 
Parr and W. G. Grace, Mr M*Cormick says : — 

" Grace and Parr owed a great deal to their patience. In 
my day, when you had got a certain number of runs you 
often went in for hitting, and it was very seldom that men 
settled down to make a big score, and refused to be tempted to 
hit. Grace and Parr were exceptions — they had great patience. 
Parr always had a hankering after leg hits, and clever head 
bowlers of course tried to thwart him. I remember one 
instance in which [Mat Kempson, in a Gentlemen v. Players' 
match, seeing that he was bent on hitting him to leg, dropped 
Parr a slow one outside the off-stump. Parr had to alter his 
position, and in the attempt to get off his ground he lost his 
wicket. There is no person that I have seen that could approach 
W. G. Grace against fast bowling, but I don't think he 
equalled William Yardley against dodgy bowling. Great bat 
though he is, in my judgment Grace holds the bat too tightly 
with the left hand, and is too firmly rooted when in position 
to play slow bowling gracefully. He stops it, but not with 
apparent ease. I hope it is not heresy to say this about the 
champioa I may add that some of Grace's best innings have 
been small ones, when the wicket was at its worst. Yardley's 
wrist-work was wonderful ; and among the most beautiful 
players I have ever seen I would place Alfred Lubbock, 
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Alfred Lyttelton, and Frank Penn. Yardley, with a shortish 
pitched ball, between the leg and the wicket, would often 
make a run or two where other men would stop it. It was 
all done by a turn of the wrist. 

" With all his extraordinary leg-hitting, George Parr never 
appeared to hit hard. He did not smite ; he appeared rather 
to be mowing. Yet it was beautiful to watch, and not at all 
unorthodox. I remember one match against the United in 
which the fielding side put out two long-legs for Parr, but he 
simply hit the ball over the heads of the pair of them. 
Though the hitting is very much harder all round the 
wicket now than then, there were bigger hits in those days, 
Adams hit over the tennis-court at Lord's, and I have seen 
George Parr hit several times into Dark's garden, while 
Fitzgerald and others were able to hit completely out of the 
ground. Still, I have never seen any one to hit like C. I. 
Thornton. Jessop is very rapid and good, but Thornton was 
the biggest hitter I ever saw. It should be added that in my 
days hits were run out, and I have got out many a time by 
being * pumped.' '* 

There was some prejudice against a clergyman taking part 
in cricket in the days after Mr M*Cormick was ordained, and 
for that reason he sometimes played under the assumed name 
of "J. Bingley," or "J. Cambridge." One of his greatest 
feats as a bowler was performed after he was ordained. Play- 
ing on a good wicket against the Messrs Walkers* team at 
Southgate, for England, he took 9 wickets for 34 runs in the 
first innings, and 7 for 33 in the second, and was not changed 
after once being put on. Speaking now of the prejudice 
against cricket, the worthy Canon, with a long experience 
behind him, considers it unreasonable, but adds the following 
weighty words : — 

" I cannot understand a man, unless he is a professional, 
devoting his whole life to cricket. There are so many more 
serious things that he can do, that it should not be his only 
object in life to play cricket. Far be it from me to preach 
against cricket, for no one loves or has loved it better than I. 
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So long as a man does not give too much time to it, be he 
clergyman or layman, by all means let him play cricket. 
But he must have some more serious object in life besides. 
The remark applies equally to athletics. There is too great 
a tendency to make heroes of men who please the popular 
fancy." 

Canon M^Cormick was not only a cricketer, but an all-round 
athlete, and is therefore well qualified to utter the foregoing 
opinion. In 1856 he rowed against Oxford in the Cambridge 
boat. He was one of those who started the Cambridge Ath- 
letic Contests, and, for his college, he won the greatest dis- 
tance in 16 hops, standing high-jump, the running high-jump, 
and putting the weight. Further, he was one of the best 
amateur boxers in England. Once at the conclusion of an 
assault-at-arms at Cambridge he gained a decisive victory over 
Nat Langham — the only man who ever beat Tom Sayers. 
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LUKE GREENWOOD. 




Luke Greenwood was the first 
of the famous band of cricketers 
sent out on public service by the 
little community of handloom 
weavers at Lascelles Hall. The 
Greenwoods may be classed as 
the leaders of the Lascelles Hal- 
lians' march into public cricket. 
Job Greenwood, brother of Luke, 
was the first professional sent 
out from Lascelles Hall; Luke 
Greenwood was the first Lascelles 
Hall man to play for Yorkshire 
in county cricket. Andrew Greenwood, who came into 
county cricket eleven years afterwards, was Luke's nephew, 
and when he (Luke) was cementing his cricketing career 
Andrew (who died in 1889) wa^a youngster in knickerbockers 
and clogs who acted as a fag in the field at his elders' 
practisings. 

Luke was born on July 13, 1834. His birthplace was 
Cowms Lepton, in Lascelles Hall. Like most of the youth 
of the famous village, he was brought up to handloom weaving, 
and made cricket his constant recreation, playing on turnpike 
roads, with crewelied balls and such primitive bats as it was 
possible to improvise from hedge-stakes and palings. The 
modern match ball and cane-handled willow were not luxuries 
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by which the youth of the " nursery " obtained the training 
which made them famous cricketers the world over. 

This is how Luke came to take up cricket as a livelihood : — 

" I saw an advertisement in the papers that a young man 
was wanted as a bowler by the Duke of Sutherland in Stafford- 
shire. I answered the advertisement and got the appoint- 
ment. That was in 1858. I remained there four seasons. I 
then went to Lord Lichfield's, about eighteen miles farther 
away, and subsequently to Broughton, Manchester, the latter 
engagement being the result of my play in a match against 
the Broughton Club. Roger Iddison was engaged at Broughton 
at the same time, and I was there when he went to Australia. 

"Roughly speaking, my first-class cricket career lasted 
about twenty years. My first big match was in 1861 for 
Lord Lichfield's team against George Parr's All -England 
Eleven at Shugborough Park. Then Parr got me to play for 
him at Broughton. In the match for Lord Lichfield I took 5 
wickets for about 30 runs, which was my first good perform- 
ance in first-class cricket. I can well remember that when 
the match was over about four o'clock on the third day, Lord 
Lichfield would have us all go pike-fishing in his pond, a 
pastime of which George Parr was very fond. It was good 
sport, too, for at every throw there was a bite. Richard Daft 
narrates that Parr sent his largest pike to a friend at Notting- 
ham, who found a whole rat in the fish's stomach. 

" In the North v. South at Broughton, the first match of 
the kind I played in, the South had got a long way ahead of 
us in the first innings, and we had to follow on. The late Mr 
W. P. Lockhart and I went in first on following on. I was 
out first for 44, and Mr Lockhart did not leave until 100 were 
on the board with 2 wickets down. Finally we left the South 
about 120 to get to win, but M. M*Intyre, the Notts bowler, 
and I got them out for 90 odd and won the match. I know 
I bowled * wonderful well ' that time, but I don't remember 
what my analysis was. 

" You may be interested to know something about my first 
match in Gentlemen v. Players. It was on July 3, 4, and 5, 
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1865. I got only 5 the first innings, but made 31 in the next. 
The Players won by 118 runs. W. G. Grace made his first 
appearance in the Gentlemen v. Players* engagements in that 
match, and other notable players to make a debut in it were 
Mr I. D. Walker, Harry Jupp, Tom Humphrey, and Alfred 
Shaw. You will see, therefore, that I *came out' at the 
Oval in these representative matches in very good company. 

" My best performance in these matches was reserved for 
the year following, June 28, 1866. Alf. Shaw, Ted. Willsher, 
and myself, the three bowlers, were last in. I got 66, Shaw 
70, and Willsher (not out) 14. All the same, the Gentlemen 
beat us by 98 runs. 

" My first match with Yorkshire proper was at Bramall 
Lane in July 1863, when I made a good score. In 1874, 
when I was captain of Yorkshire, I had my benefit, but it was 
not a success as benefits now go, for the match was soon over. 
I received in all about ;^3oo. 

" One of the most exciting games I can remember was against 
the M.C.C. at Lord's in 1870. They had * brayed' us about 
a bit in the second innings, and we finally had only 3 wickets 
to go down and were about 70 or 80 runs behind. It looked 
long odds against us. Myself, Tom Emmett, and the late 
John West had to go in. I soon lost my partner, and was 
joined by Tom. I began to hit very hard, and rattled up 
within a run or two of 50 while Tom was making 9. Then 
Tom ran me out, and the game was a tie when John West 
came in. *W. G* and Alf. Shaw were bowling, but Tom 
Emmett got the run, and we won by i wicket. I remember 
Tom say, on coming out of the field, * If we hed iossened 
t' match ah sud nivver 'av shawn mi face in t' pavilion for 
running thi' aht.' He had lost sight of the fielder, who was 
covered by the umpire. 

" I first played against W. G. Grace when he was a boy of 
fifteen. The match was against Twenty-two of Bath. I 
often met him afterwards, and remember some roastings that 
he used to give us. One was on the occasion of his first visit 
to Sheffield. He scored 150 out of 294. The match was 
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Gloster v. Yorkshire on July 29, 30, 31, 1872 — the first the 
counties played against each other. Play was stopped on the 
first day at five o'clock. The score was 208 for no wicket, 
W. G. having made 132 not out and Mr A. G. Matthews 69 
not out. I remember that one gentleman sent me a telegram 
asking me to wire back the state of the game, and I replied, 

* We have not got a wicket yet, but are hoping to get one 
every day.' I got W. G.'s wicket next day, my nephew 
Andrew catching him off my bowling. 

" In this match W. G. thwacked me out of the field for 6 
on the square-leg side. There used to be a practice in those 
days of giving a shilling to those who returned the lost balls. 
An old lady found this one, and toddled up with it to the 
wicket, as was the custom. She brought it to me, and I said, 

* Nah, yon's him that hit it ; yo mun go to him for t' brass.' 
She crossed the wicket to W. G., and gave him the ball, and 
he, much amused, paid the shilling forfeit. 

"W. G. also played for Gloster against Yorks in my 
benefit match on July 27, 28, 29, 1874, and scored 167 — 
a contribution I did not in the least object to. It was rather 
a curious circumstance that the champion was caught by one 
of his own men — Mr F. G. Monkland. That gentleman was 
fielding as substitute for Allan Hill, who was obliged to retire 
very early in the game." 

Of personal reminiscences of famous old cricketers Luke 
Greenwood has a good store, and they are all tempered with 
an exceedingly kindly, almost affectionate, regard. He 
recalls a match at Parker's Piece between Yorkshire and 
Cambridge, when George Anderson and he each made 50 odd 
by hard hitting, and pulled off the game. In forcing George 
for a run the Bedale veteran remarked, " Oh ! Luke, you've 
run me out," but fortunately George got home in time. 
This incident led naturally to a personal testimony to George 
Anderson. 

"A nicer man never stepped on to a cricket-field than 
George Anderson. Straightforward and quiet, you never 
heard a wrong word come out of his mouth. He never 
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misses writing to me on his birthday even now. Cricketers 
after a hard day in the field are liable to take stimtdants, but 
I never saw George Anderson have more than one glass after 
a match. He was not fond of chaff, and what he said he 
meant. As a captain no one could have been nicer and 
more popular. Then he was always so erect and neatly 
attired in the field, — as clean as if he had come out of a 
band-box, or, as we once told him, as clean as a new-scraped 
carrot. 

"Then John Thewlis. Now he was one of the best all- 
round men that ever Lascelles Hall turned out: he had 
strokes all round the wicket, and he was perfect in them all. 
He was the second man from Lascelles Hall to play for the 
county ; I was the first. How he came first into prominence 
I will tell you. Old George Parr said to me, * Greenwood, 
we are going to Southampton to play twenty-two there. Do 
you know a good batter 1 ' I said I did, and mentioned John 
Thewlis. John was forthwith sent for. 

" Well, George Parr, on the strength of my praise, sent in 
John to open the innings, and poor John was bowled first 
bail ! Had he not been a fair age then (about thirty-two, 
I think, as he came out late) we should have said he wan 
nervous. But that was not so. John, as he left the wicket, 
turned round to the bowler and said, * ThaUl noan bahl me 
aht t' first ball agen, tha can bet.' He was not bowled out 
either, for in the next innings he made 41 not out, and on 
the ground we were then playing on that would be worth 100 
to-day. 

" But though John Thewlis was good at all-round play we 
never had a cutter like Ephraim Lockwood. Ephraim and I 
were brought up together and played thousands of hours 
together, and I know what he could do. I say, therefore, that 
Ephraim Lockwood was the finest cutter I ever saw in my 
life. I have seen liim cut a ball off the middle wicket scores 
of times. It was all by wrist work and quickness in timing ; 
he did not move his feet. It was no use bowling on the off- 
side for Lockwood, for he would simply play with such bowl- 
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ing. We knew that, and had to keep them straight when he 
was batting." ^ 

" We were speaking of George Anderson a minute or two 
since. The last time he and I met was four or five years 
ago, at a match at Bradford. We sat together and saw every 
ball bowled, and he was of the same opinion as I — that we 
have not as good bowling now as in our days. The bowling is 
not as straight now, and they do not bowl with as good a 
length. On hard, true wickets men should bowl straight 
and with a good length, and use judgment. There is nothing 
that beats a batsman better than a good length straight ball. 
There is a length which the batsman cannot play, and it is 
the business of the good bowler to find that length. Yet 
modem bowlers have an advantage as compared with those 
of our days. If we bowled above our shoulder we were no- 
balled. Now they can bowl as high as a mill-chimney, and 
they ought to come down so much straighter than from a 
round-arm delivery. 

" To show how straight we used to bowl, I may say that I 
only bowled one wide for Yorkshire in the whole of my career, 
and that was at the Oval, after a thunderstorm. Once when 
Alf. Shaw and I were at Nottingham two gentlemen came up 
and asked if we would answer a question. It was, *How 

1 The author may here mention with regret that John Thewlis, who 
made a great stand with his nephew, Ephraim Lockwood, on the occasion of 
the latter's first appearance in London (see Talk with Lockwood), died last 
Christmas week (1899). There was a touch of the tragic element in his death. 
Tliewlis went over to Lascelles Hall from Failsworth, Manchester (where he 
had resided for some years, unknown and in very indigent circumstances, 
when the writer discovered him), to spend the Christmas holiday. He was in 
the Tandem Inn, the favourite resort of Lascelles Hall cricketers, when he 
was taken suddenly ill. He was removed to his relatives' house, and died 
a day or two later. In attending his funeral, William Bates contracted a 
cold and died ten days afterwards. The suddenness of poor "Billy" 
Bates's death explains the absence of a Talk with this famous player in 
this book. Had Bates lived another month, an arrangement which he and 
I made for a Talk during the summer of 1899 would have been fulfilled. 
May the sod rest lightly on poor Bates's grave ! He had his failings— 
who has not ?— but he had also trials that fall to the lot of few men. He 
was a great cricketer, and a most kindly soul. 

F 
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many wides had we bowled in our time for our counties ? ' 
I said, * One.' Alf. Shaw said, * I have never bowled one ' ; 
and that was quite true.^ 

" Lob-bowling is also not as much in vogue as it ought to 
be, for though it gets knocked about it often pays. Poor 
old Roger Iddison was a very good slow underhand lob- 
bowler. 

"Who do I consider the best bowler of my time? We 
vary in our opinions. In my opinion Allan Hill was the 
straightest fast bowler I ever saw take hold of a ball. But 
he had not the devilment in his bowling that Greorge Free- 
man had, though he was rather faster than that great bowler. 
Freeman had some very nasty balls, and they whipped off the 
pitch like lightning. Spofforth could, however, make a ball 
* do * more at his pace than any other bowler I ever saw, but 
he was not as true a bowler as either Allan Hill or George 
Freeman. 

"While on old players, I wish it were possible to place 
W. G. Grace, at his best, Tom Hayward, Richard Daft, and 
Robert Carpenter against the four best living batsmen any 
one could select. I should back the old quartette — four of 
the finest batsmen that ever lived. Blackham was the finest 
wicket-keeper I have seen. He used to do some wonderful 
things for the Australians when I was umpiring. 

"I umpired for the Australians on three visits. They 
always behaved like gentlemen to me, and I never saw teams 
work better together. I umpired only a few times for the 
1878 team — the first — ^but I did a good deal on the two 
subsequent visits. 

" I was umpiring in the memorable match at the Oval on 
August 28 and 29, 1882, when Mr Murdoch's second team 
beat England by 7 runs. England appeared to be carrying 
all before them, and went in a second time, needing but 85 
runs to win. Three wickets were down for 51, and the match 
seemed as good as over. W. G. Grace was out third wicket, 
after making 32 out of 51. Then everything came off for 
i Shaw corroborates this. — Author, 
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the Australians. It looked a good thing for England when 
A- G. Steel joined A. P. Lucas, for only 19 runs were re- 
quired, and there were such batsmen as Maurice Read, 
Barnes, and C. T. Studd to come in, to say nothing of E. 
Peate. But every possible chance offered was taken, and 
the Australians won by 7 runs. I never saw such excite- 
ment in my life as the match produced when one English 
crack after another fell. But the Australians had all the 
luck of the match. 

"There was an umpiring incident in the match which 
I think I am the first to mention. It was a decision given 
by Bob Thoms. In the Australians' second innings W. L. 
Murdoch and S. P. Jones were batting. Mr Murdoch hit 
the ball a little on the leg-side, and the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
who was keeping wicket for England, ran for it and threw 
it in to Peate, who was at short-slip. The run was made 
safely enough, and Peate made no attempt to take up the 
ball. Mr Jones thereupon walked out of his ground to pat 
the wicket where the ball had risen at the previous delivery, 
and W. G. Grace coolly picked up the ball, walked to the 
wicket, dislodged the bails, and cried, * How's that ? ' Thoms, 
who was the umpire appealed to, gave him * out,' and out Mr 
Jones had to go. Mr Murdoch, on seeing what had occurred, 
remarked, 'That's very sharp practice, W. G.' ; and to this 
day I think it was. Had I been appealed to I should not 
have given Jones out, for the ball was to all intents and 
purposes dead, and there had been no attempt to make a 
second run." 

Talking of the Lascelles Hall days. Greenwood says that in 
the famous ;^5o a-side match between the weaving village 
and SheflSeld, in September 1870, "we could have made the 
match one for ;;^5oo a-side if Sheffield would have had it. 
The old weavers used to put their money down on us like 
bricks. How these old weavers followed cricket ! There was 
a glee party among them who always came to the matches 
in Yorkshire. They would put up at the nearest * pub ' to 
the ground, and if we were batting and doing well the crowd 
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always heard their music round the field. If things went 
wrong they kept quietly to the bar-parlour." 

Of his connection with Yorkshire Luke retains the pleas- 
antest of recollections, and to-day, he says, "they always 
behave to me like gentlemen, and send me a card every year. 
Last year (1897) I walked to Leeds and back twice, to Brad- 
ford and back twice, to Huddersfield and back once ; and I 
was going to set off on the Sunday night to walk to Sheffield 
to see the match with Sussex, but when I found that liarvji 
was not playing I did not go." 

From these excursions it will be understood that Luke 
Greenwood had not the wherewithal to indulge in railway 
travelling. As a matter of fact, in recent times he has been 
sadly down on his luck. " Looking back," he said patheti- 
cally, " now in my sixty-fourth year, it seems to me I have 
been playing on a had wicket Yet it is not my fault. I was 
in that house " (the Carpenter's Arms, Ossett) " twenty years, 
and never had a single glass of drink ! It is not many 
cricketers can say that. We are too often blamed, and rightly 
so, for insobriety and improvidence, but neither charge can be 
brought against me." 

The writer is pleased to be able to add that at the close of 
the summer of 1899 the Yorkshire County Cricket Com- 
mittee, at the instigation of Lord Hawke, voted a winter 
allowance to Luke Greenwood. They did the same to John 
Tliowlis, who only lived a few months to eiyoy it. May Luke 
have bettor luck 1 
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Ever foremost among the 
school of Notts cricketers will 
be the name of Richard Daft, 
whose "cool and cautious 
tactics" have been praised in 
rhyme, and whose style con- 
temporaries admired and de- 
scendants have made classic. 
Mr Daft may be described as 
a cricketer of four ages. His 
career began in the late 'Fifties 
and was continued more or less 
regularly into the late 'Seventies. 
Then followed a period in which he lay dormant, resting on 
well-won laurels. Thirty years or more after his debut he 
reappeared in his old county's new ranks, with no evidences of 
Rip-van- Winkleism upon him. In the last years of the nine- 
teenth century he was one of Notts's nominated umpires. 

Richard Daft is a wonderfully preserved man. It is true 
his hair is silvered, but his cheeks reflect the ruddy glow of 
perfect health, and his carriage is as erect as if he were still 
emerging from the pavilioa to make his hundred. Regular- 
ity of habit, constant exercise, and moderation in diet and 
drink, are the means by which Daft carries his sixty-five years 
so easily. " Every morning, winter and summer," says he, " I 
use the 7-lb. dumb-bells before dropping into my cold bath. 
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After the tub I have a two miles* walk in all weathers. I 
also take plenty of exercise in other ways, such as tennis and 
cycling, and I further make a practice of only having three 
meals a-day. To-day I have not an ache, or a pain, or a 
rheum about me." 

It is not the writer's intention to reproduce Richard Daft's 
performances. To do so would be supererogation. Equally 
superfluous would it be to describe how, why, and where he 
became famous. A discursive talk on cricket in general, 
with reminiscences not hitherto told, and opinions on points 
in which by his long experience " Dick " Daft is most quali- 
fied to speak, are rather the objects that will be kept in 
view. 

It will be appropriate to mention that Daft's highest score 
was 1 6 1, made for Notts against Yorkshire, at Trent Bridge 
on June 12, 13, 1873. "Some people used to tell me," says 
Daft, " that was my best performance. But I have always 
thought my best was the score of 118 for the North v, the 
South in Jimmy Grundy's benefit match. That was obtained 
on a nasty wicket, and Edgar Willsher was almost unplay- 
able. I was out to a ball that hit me on the stomach and 
fell on to the wicket. I thought Tom Lockyer had been 
juggling a bit, but he said, 'It's all right, Richard, you'll 
have to go.' So I had." 

" It is not a little singular," says Daft, " that the match 
about which old Notts enthusiasts delight the most to talk 
to this day was the first which Yorkshire played on the 
Trent Bridge ground, on July 9, 10, and 11, 1863. The 
counties had played their first match at Bradford on June 
22, 23, and 24 in the same year, when Yorkshire won with 
8 wickets to fall. In the return game the Tykes led off so 
well that another equally easy win seemed probable. My dear 
old friend George Anderson scored 82, and Yorkshire's total 
was 243. Roger Iddison, Hodgson, and Slinn — all, alas ! now 
dead:— got us out for 162, and we had to follow on. 

" Of course the match seemed as good as lost ; still we made 
181 in the second innings, and Yorkshire had to go in, requir- 
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ing loo runs to set our score. Jimmy Grundy and Wootton 
then bowled so splendidly that wicket after wicket was 
captured, Ned Stephenson being the highest scorer with 30. 
Finally the last wicket fell at 94, and Notts won by 6 runs. 
The excitement at the finish was intense : I never saw any- 
thing like it before, and have not seen it equalled since. 
Grave and reverend clergymen, and citizens of the most 
austere type, quite lost their heads — hats and all — in their 
enthusiasm at the Notts success.'* 

It may seem strange that a cricketer of Daft's exceptional 
abilities should never have formed one of the English teams 
that have visited Australia. The reason was not the want of 
an invitation. As a matter of fact, Mr Daft could have been 
included in the first team that left these shores under H. H. 
Stephenson's captaincy in 1862. 

" Messrs Spiers & Pond sent an agent, named Mr Mallam, 
over here to see me, and he made several good offers to me to 
go out with the team to Australia. At last he attended 
a dinner at the Hen and Chickens, Birmingham, at which 
Captain, now Lieut-General, Sir Frederick Marshall was 
present, and Mr Mallam asked me to name a price, and 
he would give it to me. They wanted to take out the best 
team, and there was no limit as to prica However, I 
declined to state a price: I could not see my way to go 
at that time. The speculation was a fine one on the part 
of Spiers <k Pond. I think it is the fact that they cleared 
;;^ 1 1,000 by it." 

Richard Daft was the batsman who, in the match at 
Lord's in June 1870, had to take the next ball to that 
which ended the life of poor George Summers. What says 
Daft now? — 

" In the match Platts's deliveries got up as high as the bats- 
man's head, and at last one shot up extra quick and hit poor 
Summers on the cheek-bone. He had to be carried away, and 
the result of the accident was that he lost his life. I had to 
go in after Summers, and I took the very next ball from 
Platts. That shot up in exactly the same way, and it would 
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have hit me in about the same place had I not thrown my 
head back. As it was, it passed me and went right away to 
the long-stop. Eventually I made 53. 

" An incident of a different character, and rather curious, 
occurred in the same match. Various bets had been made 
about the scores that W. G. Grace and I would maka In 
the first innings I made 117, and W. G. scored exactly the 
same figure, though it should be added he was not out. 
In the second innings my score, as just stated, was 53 ; 
the doctor was bowled by J. C. Shaw for a * duck.' Backers 
of my score were on good terms with themselves." 

(xeorge Parr, who was bom and who died at Radcliffe, 
close to where Richard Daft resides, was in the latter's 
opinion a master. " No man knew more about cricket 
than he did. He was a splendid judge, and one of the 
straightest and best men I ever knew. Still he was a man 
that wanted knowing. I used to arrange the All-England 
matches for him, and did nearly the whole of his corre- 
spondence, and that was a great deal. We had then about 
twenty or thirty All-England matches, and we could have 
had three times as many if we could have found dates for 
them. It was a labour of love to me to arrange his matches. 
He used to care a great deal more about walking about 
with his gun than letter-writing. George Anderson and he 
used to be fond of sport together, and they were both fine 
shots." 

Having been so intimate with the famous old cricket 
entrepreneur^ Mr Daft is specially qualified to speak of 
the financial results of the All-England enterprises. He 
says that Parr made money out of his cricket enterprises, 
and when he retired he was in comfortable circumstances. 

"Cricketers now talk about being hard worked. But 
when I began to play for All-England we used to play six 
days a-week for five months, and never had a day*s rest 
except on Sundays and when it was wet. That is absolutely 
the fact. If we had not All-England matches there were 
matches at Lord's and elsewhere. We used always to play 
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up to the end of September, and very often up to the first 
week in October. I have personally played in Scotland 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, and then appeared at 
Lord's on the Monday morning. On another occasion we 
had to travel all night from Plymouth to Rochdale, and 
the train being late we only arrived at the latter place at 
one o'clock. We found a crowd of thousands impatiently 
waiting for us, and we simply had to put on pads and go 
straight to the wicket. 

"I contend that if a man keeps himself in condition he 
ought not to complain of being tired and hard worked, as is 
too often the case now. Moreover there were much fewer 
bowlers than there are now. We had certain stock bowlers, 
who simply had to bowl nearly through a match in both 
innings. In Notts we used to have Shaw and Morley. When 
we needed a change we would try Morley and Shaw. George 
Parr, in selecting his teams, used to say, * I only want two 
bowlers. But they must be bowlers ; they must be the best 
in England. The other members can bowl as a change when 
wanted.' Of course I do not overlook the fact that wickets 
nowadays are so much better than they were; hence old 
Parr's dictum would not apply to modern cricket. My ob- 
ject is to show that men worked at least as hard in my 
days as they do now without complaining of feeling tired 
and knocked up." 

An incident concerning Mr Joseph Makinson, of Cambridge 
University and Lancashire (now stipendiary magistrate for 
Salford), will bear telling: — 

"In one of my earliest matches against the All-England 
team we played a Twenty-two at Eastwell. The match was 
promoted by a number of farmers and gentlemen of the dis- 
trict, a Mr M*Dougall being the leading spirit. I was invited 
to play for the Twenty-two, and Mr M'Dougall also brought 
Mr Joseph Makinson. When we got to the ground and had 
commenced preliminary practice, George Parr, on walking 
round, happened to see Mr Makinson getting his eye in. He 
thereupon went up to the captain of the Twenty-two and 
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asked, * What's he doing here V * He is going to play for the 
Twenty-two against you,' was the reply. * No, he's not,' said 
Parr. * Why ? ' * Because, in the first place, he does not 
belong to this district, and in the next he is too good to be a 
Twenty-two man.' 'That's all nonsense; he's a friend of 
M*Dougairs,' retorted the local captain. * It's no matter,' said 
Parr, *I shall object to him.' In face of this we hardly knew 
what to do, but in order to make things pleasant Parr proposed 
that if we would give him Mr Makinson, he would give us 
any man we liked from his team. We agreed, and asked for 
Diver, and the exchange was made. The result was amusing. 
Mr Makinson got no runs for Parr's team, whereas Diver 
was the top scorer with a beautiful innings of about 60 for the 
Twenty-two ! " Mr Makinson at the time was one of the 
finest bats in England, and in magnificent form. This shows 
the uncertainty of the game. 

The opinion of an old Notts man like Richard Daft on the 
so-called " goose game " is worth having, and to Notts players 
it will be more than interesting — it will be comforting. 

" I think," he says, " that Notts have got an unfair name 
for slow play. It is a case largely of giving a dog a bad name. 
We have certain men in the Notts team who play as fast as 
any one else. Many people do not seem to think that fast 
and slow play largely depend upon whom you have to deal 
with at the other end — that is, upon who has the ball. Then, 
again, they do not make allowance for temperament and a 
batsman's knowledge of himself. Some men are naturally 
hard hitters ; others are cautiously disposed by nature. If 
you try to make a man alter his natural style you probably 
take all his cricket away from him. The impatience of the 
public in this matter is really not reasonable. There are fast 
hitters and slow hitters. It is impossible for Mr F. G. J. 
Ford, for instance, to be at the wickets without getting runs. 
But if other players tried his methods, they would be out in 
quick time. In my time if a man got runs slowly no notice 
was taken of it. So long as the result was satisfactory the 
public did not seem to mind. Old George Parr used always 
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to send in two steady batsmen * to kill the bowling,' as he 
said." 

There is another point on which the veteran Notts cricketer 
has an opinion that should be of special interest to the later 
generation of players in his old county. 

"I don't," he says, "like leg-play. I don't think it is 
cricket. The law of the game is that the bowler shall have 
the ball only to attack with, and the batsman only the bat to 
defend. I therefore do not think it is fair of a man to deliber- 
ately stop a ball with his legs. I had frequent talks with the 
late Hon. Robert Grimston at Lord's on this very subject, and 
he asked my opinion about it. I told him I did not like it. 
At that time (Mr Grimston was president of the M.C.C. in 
1883), as at the present, it was on the carpet that the M.C.C. 
might consider whether it was necessary to alter the rules so 
that a ball, if it would hit the wicket, no matter where it 
pitched, the batsman should be out leg-before-wicket. I was 
of opinion that the law should be so altered, and I am of 
that opinion now. The question arose out of the practice of a 
great player, whose name I won't mention. Mr Grimston 
said, * The only thing is that this player won't last for ever, 
and we don't want to alter the law to meet special cases.' 
Unfortunately, however, a player with a great reputation is 
copied by others, and thus the evil spreads. Personally, I 
think 90 per cent of the balls that they play with their legs 
they could play with their bat if they liked. It has been 
suggested that a distinction should be drawn when leg-play is 
a deliberate act on the part of the batsman, and that the 
umpire should then rule him out. That would be most un- 
pleasant for the umpire. 

" It is all very well to say that bowlers have developed the 
break so much that a batsman is justified in using his legs. 
There used to be break-bowlers before the modern players 
were bom. Old Buttress was the father of break-bowlers. 
Forty years ago, too, the late H. H. Stephenson used to break 
tremendously, and he was a fast bowler as well. It was he 
who in my first match with Notts, against Surrey at the Oval 
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on June 24, 1858, bowled me out in the first innings. I 
remember the ball pitched a good six inches wide of the off- 
stump. I got into position to cut it, but it whipped back so 
quickly that it bowled me. I had not seen that sort of 
bowling before, so I thought it advisable to study it. I went 
and sat behind Stephenson for the rest of the innings, and 
came to the conclusion that if a ball pitched anywhere up to 
six inches wide of the off-stump, I should have to treat it as a 
straight ball because it would hit the wicket. By the same 
rule, if it pitched on the leg- and middle-stumps it would hit 
rae on the leg or go behind me. That was directly the means 
of enabling me to cultivate the leg and on-strokes, both of 
which were perfectly safe. I think many modem batsmen 
do not sufficiently cultivate the on-stroke to balls pitched a 
little over a good length on the * two-leg ' stumps. Of course 
I mean balls that break back. Carpenter used to drive that 
kind of ball very hard, and so did Oscroft, — indeed Oscroft 
could hit that ball almost harder than any man I ever saw. 

"Next to playing, I like umpiring. You see the game 
from the umpire's post better than from any other point. My 
experience as umpire has caused me to realise that there are 
very fine players now in every county. Old players have 
perhaps a habit of singing the praises of the giants of their 
younger days, but I have been made to feel, after seeing so 
many county players at close quarters, that there are some 
very fine players now, both in batting and bowling. I don't 
think the fielding of to-day is any better, taking it all round, 
and remembering that grounds are now certainly easier for 
fielding purposes than they were. You don't find so many 
men run out as you used to do, and I think men don't place 
themselves in a position to save a run as carefully as they 
ought to do. A good many runs might be saved if this 
placing of the field received closer attention. The batting 
stroke which has gone out very much is the *draw.' I only 
saw it in one of the matches in which I umpired in 1898, and 
it reminded me very much of old Tom Hearne, who was a 
most perfect master of that stroke. If a ball went near the 
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leg-stump he could be relied upon to use the * draw ' and get 
a run. Still, as I have said, we have some fine cricketers 
now. I don't think I ever had such a batting treat in my 
life as in the Derby v. Essex match of 1898, when Carpenter, 
Messrs Owen, M*Gkthey, Perrin, and others played almost 
faultless cricket" 

Mr Daft will speak long and lovingly of his contemporaries, 
but to follow him closely in this Talk would be to reproduce 
reminiscences which he has already given to the world in his 
• Kings of Cricket' It will be sufficient to say that he regards 
Edgar Willsher as " the finest left-hand bowler the world has 
ever seen," a description which does not clash with his remark 
that Alf. Shaw was the " Emperor of Bowlers," seeing that 
the great Notts man had a right-arm delivery. J. C. Shaw, 
if not quite so fast as Morley, was a more accurate bowler, 
and had the following peculiarity : " He was a man with 
very singular eyes. It was difficult to know who he was 
looking at — whether it was at you or your right- or left-hand 
neighbour. I have heard batsmen say they really did not 
know whether he was going to bowl at them or at short- 
slip.'' 

Yorkshiremen are accustomed at the present time to com- 
pare their new bowler, Wilfrid Rhodes, with Peate and PeeL 
But Daft goes back a generation and draws an analogy 
between Rhodes and Ike Hodgson, who, like the youngest 
Yorkshire player, was a left-arm bowler and a right-handed 
batsman, which, of course, Peate and Peel were not 

" Yorkshire," says Richard Daft, " has always been rich in 
bowlers, and one of the best was Ike Hodgson. Rhodes 
somewhat reminds me of him. Hodgson was perhaps a trifle 
faster, but he also used to bowl good slows with a break. He 
had a very good-natured grin, and I remember once that 
when at Bradford (August, 1864) he got me stumped by Ned 
Stephenson when I had made 80, he consoled me with a smile 
which was broad enough to put any man in a good humour. 
I have great respect for Rhodes's abilities. He seldom sends 
down a bad ball, and always bowls within his strength." 
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Slinn was another Yorkshire bowler that Daft confesses he 
was never quite comfortable with. It wa,s oflf Slinn, the writer 
may mention, that, after making the 80 at Bradford just 
alluded to, Daft was stumped in the second innings for 3. 
Batsmen in their experience meet bowling they like and 
dislike. Daft pays Slinn's memory the compliment of saying 
that he always disliked his bowling. Then there was Tom 
Emmett, " all wire and whipcord, one of the very best bits of 
stuflf a cricketer ever was made of;" but, as every old cricketer 
the writer has interviewed has, without exception, maintained, 
"the best bowler of them all was George Freeman." 

" During my umpiring experience," says Daft, " I was very 
much struck with the management of Jhe Yorkshire team by 
Lord Hawke. I could see, too, that the whole of the team 
had the greatest respect for him, and the way he treated 
them. I was particularly struck with the way he considered 
one or two of his young players. * I don't believe,' he said, 
* in my young bowlers having to throw their arms out in the 
field.' I also noticed that when his bowlers had been bowl- 
ing very well, and had not been on a long time, he put some 
one else on for a change rather than run the risk of tiring 
them out." 

When not umpiring, Richard Daft still plays with and 
stimulates the Notts Castle team, and not unfrequently 
shows the rising generation the kind of cricket that made 
him famous. When fifty-nine years of age he scored 140 
not out against an Eleven of Lincolnshire. " It is the first 
twenty minutes," he says, "that troubles me now, getting 
my muscles free. My sight is as good as ever it was." 

The writer gathered from another member of the Castle 
team present at this inverview that Mr Daft is a martinet 
in the field. "If you miss a catch," said the gentleman 
referred to, "you take the first train home, or wish you 
were in Llamas' land, rather than face him. If you have 
got a few runs and look proud, he will tell you that *if 
some of you fellows get six, you want to wrap them up in 
a parcel and carry them home.' Then when I get wickets 
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with my insignificant bowling, he tells me, * What wretched 
piffle ! it's too bad to hit.' " All the same, I gather that the 
Castle men venerate their leader. 

There are many incidents in Eichard Daft's cricket career 
to which the writer might allude ; but are they not written 
with his own hand in the chronicles of the * Kings of 
Cricket' « 
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ME EDWARD DOWSOK 




Hanging on the walls of the 
pavilion at Kennington Oval is a 
photograph of the Surrey team 
of 1 86 1. Men famous in the 
annals of cricket they were, too 
— Griffith, Julius Caesar, Caffyn, 
Mortlock, Sewell, H. H. Stephen- 
son, Lockyer, C. G. Lane, R 
Dowson, F. P. Miller, F. Bur- 
bidge. Of the players who are 
there grouped, two alone remain 
in the flesL One is Wm. Caffyn ; 
the other the partner in this 
Talk, Mr Edward Dowson. 

The name of Dowson was high in the cricket world in the 
'Sixties. It arose again in the late 'Nineties, and in the new 
century it may rise higher stilL K M. Dowson, recently 
captain of the Harrow Eleven, described in * Wisden ' as " the 
best Harrow slow bowler since Henry Arkwright," is the son 
of the Surrey amateur of- the early 'Sixties, and it is not im- 
probable that where the father was then the son will be a full 
generation afterwards. Mr Dowson has taken great pains 
with the cricket education of his son, who so early as 1898 
received an invitation to play in five matches for Surrey, an 
honour he was unable to accept. 

Mr Edward Dowson was born on February 17, 1838. Mr 
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F. Burbidge, tlie former Surrey secretary, and he were at a 
private school together at Brighton. Afterwards, as a mem- 
ber of the Shrewsbury School Eleven for a few years, he 
developed his cricketing powers and perfected them by first- 
class practice with the famous Southgate team of the Brothers 
Walker. 

" One of my early performances, which had doubtless some- 
thing to do with my receiving an invitation to play for Surrey, 
was with Southgate, against that county eleven on July 1 1 
and 12, 1859. I was run out for 24 in the first innings, and 
in the second innings made 30 out of 76. G. Griffith was 
almost unplayable in the latter innings, and took 8 wickets. 

" Exactly a fortnight afterwards I was asked to play for 
Surrey against the M.C.C. at Lord's, and had rather a curious 
experience. I fielded through the club's first innings, but 
then retired ill, my place being taken next day by W. Little. 
I then had to wait six years before I had an innings at Lord's. 
The reason was the following : — 

" There was a good deal 6f jealousy between the Marylebone 
Club and Surrey at that time. Fortunately that feeling has 
now to a large extent passed away. Lord's ground was rough, 
and in this match in 1859 Surrey contended it was dangerous 
to play on. Perhaps the fact that E. Marsham took eight of 
their wickets for 27 runs may have had something to do with 
it ; but, be that as it may, the Marylebone and Surrey clubs 
did not meet again for six years, 8ind I therefore had to wait 
until the year 1865 before I actually had an innings on Lord's 
ground. 

" As I have said, there was a good deal of jealousy between 
Lord's and the Oval in those earlier times. We at the Oval 
used to say that a man had only to sleep one night in London 
to be considered a Middlesex man. But, speaking generally, 
the question of qualification, in fact cricket as a wliole, was 
taken much less seriously then than is now the case. Gentle- 
men and players got more enjoyment out of the game, I fancy, 
than the present race of cricketers do. They were on the 
jolliest of terms, too. Just one illustration of this: — 

o 
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"We were once playing at Sheffield in the 'Sixties, and 
rain coming on we had to seek the shelter of the dressing- 
room. F. Burbidge took up a pair of boxing-gloves and gave 
me a flick on the ear, and we had a brief set-to. Then on 
the Yorkshire team coming in, we said ttat Mr Burbidge 
would be glad to have a go with the gloves with any of the 
Tykes. George Atkinson promptly came out to uphold the 
pluck of his team, and Burbidge and he had a few good 
rounds. At the close it was generally conceded that Jack 
was as good as his master. George Atkinson, by the way, 
was a very good singer, and we always liked to hear him sing 
whenever we had the chanca 

"In * Talks with old Yorkshire Cricketers' you make 
reference to George Anderson's hit for 8 in the match Surrey 
V, North of England on August 4, 5, 1862. Now I saw that 
hit, and I have always been under the impression that the 
ball on being thrown in struck the seats, and that more runs 
were thus made than would otherwise have been the case." 

A letter received by the author from George Anderson on 
the point raised by Mr Dowson may appropriately be quoted 
here : — 

AiSKEW, Bedalb, Feb, 22, 1899. 

My dear Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
re your talk with Mr Dowson. So many years have elapsed 
since the match to which you refer was played that I find it 
difficult to remember many particulars connected therewith. 
1 am not certain whether it was "Surrey v, the North" or 
"Surrey v. England." 

1 think it was Tom Sewell who bowled from the "gasworks" 
end nearly all the time I was batting, but I think Mr F. P. 
Miller had a try for a few overs, and I believe Caffyn and 
Griffith also bowled. It was towards the gasworks that I made 
the drive for 8. There was no boundary, but there was a row of 
seats, and the ball went far over their heads, and was fielded by 
Caffyn, but whether he hit one of the seats in returning the ball 
I cannot say. I only know that I thought it the biggest hit I 
ever made, and if I and my fellow-batsman (Carpenter) had 
been young and active — we were both well on towards forty — 
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we might have run one oi two more. In the same innings I 
scored 24 in four hits — ^viz., 8, 6, 5, 5— but they were not made 
consecutively. — Yours faithfully, 

Geo, Anderson. 

A. W. POLLIN, Esq. 

" No one visiting the Oval now," says Mr Dowson, " would 
imagine it possible to run out a hit for 8, or anything near 
that figure. The fielder simply could not get through the 
crowd, and those who advocate the running out of all hits 
ought to know that such a thing now is impossible. The 
spectators' ring then was usually thin, and there was no 
difficulty in them clearing a way for the fielders to pass 
through after the ball, while the fielders had to throw it back 
over their heads. Imagine any one trying that now, say at 
a Surrey u Yorkshire or any other big matcL The ball 
would be Most' every time it got to the spectators' ring — 
especially if the home side were batting. 

"I have said," continues Mr Dowson, "that we of the 
Surrey team of the 'Sixties did not take cricket as seriously 
as it appears to be taken nowadaya If a man made 100 off 
our bowling we were as pleased as if we had made them our- 
selves. All the same, don't think that we didn't play keenly 
to win. We were as keen as any one could be,, but I think 
we got more fun out of cricket than the present generation. 

" Take old Julius Csesar. He was the life of the Eleven. 
He only stood about 5 feet 6 inches, but was a wonderful 
man with his fists, ready to take on all comers. There was 
quite a family of Caesars ; twelve of them played a match at 
Godalming in August 1850. Little Tom Sewell was a most 
amusing chap, too. He was as broad as he was short, so to 
speak. I remember that once he missed a really easy catch, 
and when I asked him why he did not hold it, his explana- 
tion was that it had hit his stomach. Moreover, he would 
have it that as the ball hit his corporation and did not touch 
his fingers, it was no chance ! 

"Another funny chap who used to interest us much was 
Tom Davis of Notts. The year before I joined the Surrey 
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team Davis made 72 for Notts against our men, and the per- 
formance was so much thought of at the time that ;^3o was 
collected for him on the ground, and j£^ was afterwards given 
to him in London. The peculiarity about Davis was that he 
had an extraordinary habit of slinging stones. He was in 
the habit of carrying polished stones about with him, and 
whenever ke had the chance he would exhibit his slinging 
powers. We used to say he was a new David going about 
to find a modern Goliath to kill. 

" Just a word about Alfred Mynn. Of course I never had 
the honour of playing in his company, for I was but twenty- 
three yesLrs of age when he died. But I saw him bowl when 
a youth, in fact he bowled to me at practice a few overs, and 
I used to maintain that his bowling regularly hummed : that 
is to say, he used to impart a peculiar spin to the ball which 
made it hum like a top. I have often mentioned this matter 
to some of my old cronies, and one or two have borne me out, 
but others have said they never heard it. All the same, I 
maintain that Alfred Mynn could, and did, make the ball 
actually hum in its flight through the air.^ 

"To turn from one generation to another. I was very 
much grieved to hear of the death of George Ulyett in the 
summer of 1898. Of the many good stories told by him and 
about him, I do not remember having seen the following, 
which Happy Jack used to tell with great glee : In a certain 
up-country match in Australia he caught and bowled one 
batsman, and as the other batsman had run out of his ground, 
George put his wicket down and claimed that he was run out. 
Umpire and batsman seemed dubious. Ulyett gravely assured 
them that it was all right so long as the same man that made 
the catch put the wicket down. They accepted his version of 
the law, and two fresh batsmen came in together. This was 
so like Happy Jack that we may conclude the story is true. 

" I think one of the most curious incidents I ever saw was 
with the Surrey team against Sussex on T. Box's ground, 
Brighton, in July i860. It was a match, by the way, in 
1 Mr V. E. Walker makes the same statement. — AUTHOR. 
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which F. P. Miller and T. Sewell put on for us 154 runs for 
the first wicket, Miller finally making 105, and this after 
there had been no play on the first day owing to rain. G. 
Wells of Sussex was the victim of the curious incident I refer 
to. Caffyn was the bowler, and in playing out at one of his 
deliveries, Wells broke the handle of his bat, and the blade 
actually flew over his shoulder and dislodged the bails. Of 
course Wells wa,s given out hit wicket, and we sympathised 
with him on his ill-luck. 

" It was a rare thing in the old f our-balls-an-over days to find 
a wicket taken by every ball. I remember it occurring once, 
and I was one of the poor victims. The match was one of the 
Surrey v. England series played at the Oval. In the first 
innings of Surrey, G. Bennett, the old Kent player, got four 
wickets in one over. From his first ball H. H. Stephenson 
was stumped ; from his second W. Caflfyn was run out ; I was 
bowled by his third ; and off his fourth G. Griflfith wa,s caught. 
It was a consolation to me to fail in such good company." 

As to his personal performances Mr Dowson does not claim 
the possession of a retentive memory, which is another way of 
saying that he retains the modesty of the true cricketer. " I 
was no earthly use as a bowler," says he, " and as a batsman 
I never did anything better than score 80 and 36 for Surrey 
against England." 

Mr Dowson's day was that of the genuine amateur cricketer. 
" I never had 6d. from the Surrey Club, or 6d. worth, unless 
it was a drink out of the sherry-cup on a hot afternoon. We 
never got exs. in any shape or form ; wherever we went we 
paid for everything out of our own pocket — railway fares and 
hotel bills included. I could not help laughing when, in more 
recent times, Mr Cattley received two guineas from Surrey to 
give to one of his sons for his expenses. He wanted to know 
what he ought to do with the money. I offered to relieve him 
of it if he didn't like to retain it. Many gentlemen take ex- 
penses nowadays because they think it would be invidious not 
to do so. 

•* May I say that I think so too. Cricket is very different 
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nowadays from what it was in the 'Sixties, and if I were 
playing now I should feel myself justified in taking my full 
expenses — and no more. The demand upon cricketers is now 
so great that it would be simply unreasonable to expect them 
to refuse to receive their out-of-pocket expenses." 

Apropos of certain unpleasant incidents which hav€ occurred 
in professional cricket at the Oval in recent times, Mr Dowson 
is of opinion that the professionals of his day would not have 
come forward on the eve of an important match and almost 
demanded more money for their services. He thinks the 
players of his day were more devoted to the game, and did not 
lean quite so much to the commercial side of cricket as is 
customary now, though he is prompt to add that had the pro- 
fessionals of his time been living in current days, they would 
have been quite justified in looking well after their own 
interests. 

The writer thinks it but right to mention, in connection 
with the foregoing paragraph, that in the year 1855 — * little 
before Mr Dowson^s time, by the way — Julius Caesar and H. 
H. Stephenson refused to play against Sussex "without a 
further increase of pay." The Surrey committee showed the 
backbone displayed on the recent occasion alluded to above ; 
for the malcontent players were superseded by James 
Southerton and W. Taylor, did not appear with their county 
for the rest of the season, but came back again the year 
following. 

It is pretty well understood that the Surrey Club now is in a 
flourishing financial condition. But it was not always so. " It 
is the Australians that have made the Surrey Club," remarks 
Mr Dowson. " The club had to issue debentures, and raise 
money when needed in other ways, until the Australians came. 
Of course the Surreyites had to take a serious financial 
responsibility in the matter of the Australians' visit, but it has 
turned out ail right.'' 
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TOM EMMETT. 



It is not hyperbole to describe Tom 
Emmett as the greatest character 
in nineteenth-century cricket. There 
have been greater cricketers than he, 
but none so genuinely droll and in- 
dividualistic. No team could be dull 
and despondent with Tom Emmett 
as a member. The harder the task 
the greater Tom's buoyancy ; the 
more serious the situation the greater his sang froid^ the 
more pungent his humour. He possessed an abundant wit, 
sharpened by the natural 'cuteness of his race, and tempered 
by a broad and generous sportsmanship. Ladies have been 
known to call him "Mr Punch." The term showed the 
discernment of the fair sex. For twenty years Tom Emmett 
was the Charivari of the cricket-field. 

" Tom " was the name given to Emmett at his baptism in 
the aflfections of the cricketing public. "My full name is 
Thomas Emmett," said he. " My mother would not have 
me named Tom, but I got *Tommed' and nothing else. I 
was born at Crib Lane, Halifax, on September 3, 1841. 
Crib Lane is not an inappropriate birthplace for an ordinary 
infant." 

Tom Emmett's early taste for the game was acquired in 
the usual crude fashion of the boys of his day. "I lived 
close to my uncle, John Dilworth of Illingworth, near Oven- 
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den, who was fond of cricket. One of the great manu- 
facturers of the place was Mr Henry Ambler, who had a 
nice carriage-drive leading up to his residence At the 
entrance to the drive were two stone posts, and it was one 
of these that we used for our wickets. That was where 
I was initiated into cricket, and where I first found I could 
hit the post with a round-arm delivery. I have never been 
so big since a,s I used to be then." 

It was often a case, however, of dodging the polica A 
gentleman in blue saw not the budding of a famous cricketer 
in the young rascal who was the cock of "Ambler's Walk 
Top." "The constable," added Tom, "wore a silk hat. 
Oh ! he was a terribly important personage. Talk about the 
majesty of the law! He would carry more of it under his 
box-hat than ten ordinary policemen in modern helmets. In 
fact, such a terror was he to us boys that although the place 
was as lively as an ant-hill, the moment the name of * Nichol- 
son ' was shouted the boys disappeared like so many rats into 
hiding-places. 

" There was a lot of rivalry among the boys who played on 
the * Walk Top.' It got to the length of arranging a single- 
wicket match, and we played for 2d. *a man.' We never 
were such swells before. I turned out in beautiful white 
smock and clogs. It was such a terrible stake, 2d. each ; we 
were men ! Our side won, of course. We had such a fright 
during the match. I sent the ball through the window of an 
adjoining combing-shed. It hit a man named Harrowby, 
who was quite a character in the village. He came out 
covered with blood, and swore he would have us before the 
magistrates. He looked so gory that I really thought it 
would be a case of manslaughter. Finally, we clubbed up 
sufficient to pay for the broken glass, and he consented to get 
some plaster and forego the magisterial proceedings." 

Tom Emmett's first club was called the " lUingworth," 
representing the village of that name, near Halifax. His 
first engagement was with the Halifax Club, who paid him 
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2& 6d. or 5s. a-match — he forgets which. His first cricket- 
bag was a local newspaper, and he invariably went in 
clogs. 

" One Saturday I met the Keighley team on the road and 
rode with them, and they asked me if I would like to take an 
engagement with them. I entered, into negotiations in 
earnest, and said if they would find me something to do in 
winter I would engage myself to them. They did so. That 
was in 1863. I stopped with Keighley as their recognised 
professional for three years. In 1866 I left them to play 
with local Twenty-twos against All-England Elevens. 

"When I was at Illingworth before I went to Keighley 
there was a gentleman named Mr Priestley connected with 
the Illingworth Club, who was a great friend of another 
gentleman, Mr Suthers, attached to the Todmorden Club. 
Todmorden had arranged a match between a local team and 
George Parr's Eleven. They wanted me to play in the 
match, and mentioned my name to the Todmorden Com- 
mittee, who asked me what my terms were. I said 7s. 6d. 
and railway fares. The Committee thought it too much, and 
would not engage ma Both the gentlemen named, with 
myself, were disappointed. I was hoping Keighley would 
arrange a match with Todmorden, and after a year or two 
they did so. On the day of the match, driving to Todmorden 
over Cock Hill, I oflfered a silent prayer that I might do well 
that day. I was answered to my heart's content, for I got 
119 not out and took 6 or 7 wickets. They had another 
match soon after against the England Eleven, and came to 
the conclusion that my services were really worth a modest 
three half-crowns after all." 

There has been a discrepancy in the statements as to when 
Emmett played his first match with Yorkshire. The York- 
shire County Year-Book gives the date as 1868, newspapers 
have given it as 1867, but the actual date was 1866. The 
circumstances of his first engagement may be described in 
Emmett's own words ; — 
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"We were playing a match "with Keighley against the 
United. Jack Oscroft was there. Some one representing 
Yorkshire saw me, and asked me what I would take to play 
for the county. I said I would take the usual fee, ;^5. They 
said it was not the practice to give so much to beginners. As 
the match was at Nottingham against Notts County, I replied 
that it was too expensive a journey for me to play for less, so 
I got my terms. The date of this my first appearance for 
Yorkshire, and the only one of that year, was August 2, 3, 
and 4, 1866. 

" The next year I was taken in against Surrey at the Oval, 
and I happened to get some runs, 38, in the first innings. I 
had never thought much of batting ; in fact, I always wished 
to be bowling or fielding. I saw, however, that run-getting 
was useful, so paid more attention to batting afterwards. I 
did not bowl in that match, for Luke Greenwood and George 
Freeman got the Surrey team out for 92 and 62, and we won 
by an innings and 1 1 1 runs. Then I played with Yorkshire 
in the return match with Surrey on June 24, 25, and 26, at 
Bramall Lane, and got 18 not out in one innings, and 41 in 
the second. Again Freeman and Luke Greenwood got Surrey 
out in the first innings, and I had little chance of showing 
what I could do with the ball, though I took 2 wickets. In 
Surrey's second innings, however, H. H. Stephenson and Tom 
Humphrey made a stand. Then they put me on at Luke's 
end, and I at once caught and bowled Tom Humphrey and 
bowled Stephenson, and Surrey were all out for 76 runs, 
Yorkshire winning by 184 runs. My analysis was — 12 overs, 
8 maidens, 7 runs, 6 wickets. 

" That was my first great performance with the ball in 
first-class cricket, and it may be said to have set the seal 
ui)on my fame as a county cricketer. When it is said that 
of Surrey's total of 76 Humphrey and Stephenson made 61 
between them, it will be seen that I must have bowled very 
well. 

" It is not necessary to give my best bowling performances 
from that time until my retirement in 1887. It will be 
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sufficient to give what were my best years, and the averages 
recorded, namely : — 





Overs. 


Maidens. 


Runs. 


Wickets. 


Average. 


1867 . 


. 166 


69 


236 


40 


5-36 


1868 . 


. 407 


203 


529 


59 


8-57 


1874 . 


. 856 


808 


1171 


99 


11-82 


1877 . 


. 617 


260 


1004 


72 


13-68 


1878 . 


. 982 


464 


1278 


112 


11-46 


1879 . 


. 435 


161 


566 


54 


10-26 


1882 . 


, 730 


350 


1044 


95 


10-94 


1884 . 


. 1031 


557 


1250 


107 


11-73 


1886 . 


. 1339 


677 


1675 


132 


12-91" 



It will be seen from this list that a year before retiring, 
and when forty-five years of age, Enimett had the wonderful 
record of 132 wickets at a cost of just over 12 runs a wicket. 
" The bowling performance of which I am perhaps most proud," 
adds Tom, " was against Surrey at the Oval when I was cap- 
tain of Yorkshire. I was then forty years of age. We could 
not lose ; it was a question whether we could get them out in 
time or not, and they had only two wickets down. I tried 
Peate, Ulyett, and Bates," but they could do no good. They 
asked me, * Why don't you go on yourself ? ' and eventually 
I did so. The result was that in 1 1 overs, of which 9 were 
maidens, I got all the other 8 wickets for 22 runs, and at one 
time took 5 wickets in 3 overs without a run being scored off 
me. That was on August 13, 1881, and, thanks to brilliant 
hitting by Bates, we won by 9 wickets. 

" I had an amusing experience when the match was won. 
There were some Yorkshiremen present, and they crowded 
round me and would have shouldered me off the ground. 
They did, in fact, raise me up. I said, * Nay, for goodness' 
sake, chaps, don't shoulder me ; I've my pockets full of brass, 
and if you lift me up it will all roll out.' Thus adjured, they 
let me alone, and I wriggled through the crowd to the pavilion 
in safety. I hadn't a cent in my pockets, though." 

There used to be a popular saying that when Em met t was 
bowling the onlooker might expect " first a wide and then a 
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wicket." To be sure, Tom did bowl an unconscionable 
number of wides, but he protests that he never did so deliber- 
ately ; though there was one occasion, in Lord Hawke's early 
days as the Yorkshire captain, when his Lordship said, 
" Tom, do you know how many wides you have bowled this 
year ? " " No, my lord ; how many ? " was the reply. 
" Forty - five," replied his lordship. " Good," promptly 
remarked Tom. " Give me the ball, my lord, and 1*11 soon 
earn talent-money." He bowled 55 that year. 

" The truth was," continued Tom, " I found that off-ball of 
mine very useful. I have got wickets with it when I could 
not get them no matter how straight I bowled. If a man did 
not step well across with his left foot, and let his bat go as 
well, he was sure to make a * chip hit.' The man who used 
to nonplus me more than any one in playing that off-ball was 
Mr Murdoch. He used to plant his left well across, and 
didn't he hit it ! Of course when you get to know a man 
like that you don't let him have such a ball — ^you hang out 
the danger-signal. But it's all a matter of headwork. What's 
the use bowling a straight ball at a batsman when he plays it 
as if with the sharp edge of a knife? If you can bowl an 
off-ball and then suddenly send down a straight one, you may 
catch a man napping. Sometimes the off-ball did go wide, 
but it was really not intentional. I remember once trapping 
Alf. Shaw with the wide-and-wicket tactics. I bowled a wide, 
and thought it had lost the match, but that was not so, and 
the very next ball was a very good length delivery, which Alf. 
did not know what to do with, and he chopped it into the 
slips. There is as much art in bowling a crooked ball as a 
straight one, and I honestly tell you I never bowled a wide 
on purpose. 

" My best ball was one which pitched between the legs and 
the wicket, and broke back high enough to hit the off-bail. 
* W. G.' has done me the honour of saying that such a ball 
has often beaten him, and that he has left the wicket after 
being so bowled, believing that the ball would beat himself or 
any other batsman whenever delivered. I used also at times 
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to make the ball *go with the arm/ but that was quite unin- 
tentional, and I did not know how it was done or when I was 
doing it. Moat frequently it would be done with a new 
baU." 

A story is often told at Tom Emmett's expense about his 
being bowled by a ball from Mr Frank Townsend which he 
never attempted to play, and making some ornate observation 
afterwards to the effect, "Don't call me Tom Emmett; call 

me a fool." It may now be given in Tom's own 

words : — 

" It was the most laughable thing out. We were playing 
England v, Gloucester in 1878. I felt in form, so much so 
that I thought I had i8s. 6d. of the talent-money in my 
pocket, when Mr Frank Townsend was put on to try his lobs. 
Now I thought nobody could play lobs like me : I was A 1 in 
my own idea as a lob-smiter. I took my guard and he bowled 
a ball, a good-length one, which got me quite in a knot. 
First I would jump out to it ; then I would pky forward ; no, 
I would play back. All that passed through my mind like a 
flash. Finally, I didn't play it at all, but held my bat up for 
it to go by. Whether or no it pitched on something I have 
never been able to satisfy myself to this day, but to my 
astonishment it bowled me out. And I such a lob-hitter, 
"too ! had such a character for hitting lob-bowling ! 

"Well, I was regularly nonplussed. I felt foolish, and I 
daresay looked it. I didn't know how to walk away from the 
wicket. Just to put a face on matters, and to regain my 
countenance, I put the bails on again, took guard again to 
Mr Townsend, and said, * Here, Mr Townsend, just let me have 
that one over again, will you, please ? ' Of course they all 
burst out laughing, and I walked away. The incident of my 
standing up again to Mr Townsend probably caused some uncer- 
tainty among the crowd, and I walked back to the pavilion, 
doubtless looking as disgusted as I felt. One gentleman in 
the crowd said, *Ton), how was it?' * Don't Tom me,' I 
replied, savagely perhaps. * Well, Mr Emmett, how was it V 
•Don't Mr Emmett me,' I again replied. Then what shall I 
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call you ? ' he asked. * Call me a fool,' I remarked, as I 

hurried out of sight. I have thought many a time since that 
I should have liked to come across that gentleman to apolo- 
gise to him, for I am afraid he would think me very rude, 
whereas I did not mean to be so : I was cross with myself, not 
with him. 

" I must tell you of a remarkable match we had at Shef- 
field, Yorkshire v, Gloucester, on July 28, 29, and 30, 1879, 
when I lost a fancy bet of 50s. to is. Gloucester made 253 
runs in the first innings against our 128 and 195, and on 
going in a second time they only wanted 71 runs to win. At 
lunch-time they had scored 34 for 2 wickets, so that with 8 
wickets to go down they only needed 27 runs. Those 8 
wickets, moreover, included W. G., G. F., and E. M. Grace. 
Going to luncheon with W. Bates, I made a remark about it 
being Windsor Castle to a guinea on Gloucester winning. 
* What odds will you lay, Tom ? ' asked Bates. * Fifty to one 
on,' was my rash reply. Bates handed me a shilling and took 
the odds. An hour and a half or so afterwards I had to pay. 
Yorkshire won the match by 7 runs, 

"It never struck me until afterwards, but the finishing 
stroke of that extraordinary victory might have proved awk- 
ward for me had I made a mistake with it. I was fielding 
middle-wicket off to Peate's bowling, standing "well back to 
him, as Fred. Grace used to hit hard in that direction. 
When that batsman left, the last man in was Miles, a slow left- 
arm bowler. I knew his play to a nicety, and I thought to 
myself, Peate will pitch him one up, and he will play forward 
to it. So I stealthily walked in close to the batsman. The 
move came off trumps immediately ; for the ball was spooned 
back, and I caught it with my right hand. Had I missed it, 
the mistake might have been serious for me, for I had altered 
my position entirely on my own judgment, and Peate said, 
• * Why, I could have caught and bowled him, Tom.' Had the 
catch been missed, and the fact that I had laid a bet of 50 to 
I against Yorkshire been known, the Committee or others 
would certainly have made remarks. But, as a matter of 
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fact, I never had the bet in my head, we were all so keen at 
the prospect of winning the matcL 

" No, I never had much to grumble at with regard to the 
umpires when I was bowling, though they did debit me with 
a few wides now and again. I remember one funny incident 
at Lord's in M.C.C. v. Yorkshire, when Jimmy Grundy was 
umpiring. I was bowling at the wicket to Mr C. E. Green, 
the popular patron of the Essex Club, and a grand bat at that 
time. I gave him nearly a half volley on his leg-stump, and 
he put his left leg clean in front of it. I appealed to Grundy 
* How's that ? ' and he said nothing. I then appealed again, 
and he replied, * Go on with you.' * That's not good enough ; 
how is it ? ' I retorted. He then exploded with the remark, 
*Go on, you wild Irishman.* And that's all the answer I 
could get from Jim Grundy." 

Emmett's last match with Yorkshire was in 1887. " I had 
been often asked," he said, " why I did not retire and make 
way for younger blood, and was perhaps not as keen on county 
cricket as usual in consequence. But when I did finish a 
remark was made by some one in authority, whom I shall not 
name, which hurt me very much. I asked if I should be 
wanted, and the reply was, * No, we don't want to see you 
any more.* It may have been meant as a joke, but it was not 
well put; indeed, after my long service to the county it 
seemed to be in bad taste, and I felt it." 

Emmett's cricketing experiences include three trips to 
Australia. He was one of five Yorkshiremen who formed part 
of James Lilly white's team in 1876-77 ; George Ulyett and he 
were included in the team captained by Lord Harris that went 
out in 1878-79; and W. Bates, E. Peate, G. Ulyett, and Tom 
were members of the 1881-82 team, organised by Shaw, 
Shrewsbury, and Lillywhite. The last-named combination 
travelled vid San Francisco, after playing a series of five 
matches in America. 

Tom confesses he was a very bad sailor. In the 'Frisco trip 
they were fourteen days getting from Queenstown to New 
York. " For the first seven days," says Tom, " we had some 
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sport in the shape of the vessel doing everything but turning 
over. It would be on the second day out that every one but 
Barlow and myself could go down and get their heads in the 
manger, or, in other words, go down to tiffin. So Dick and 
myself were the only passengers left on deck. By way of 
consoling one another we sat down in the smoke-room, which 
we dared not have done had any one been in. Whilst sitting 
there the vessel gave an extra roll, and by so doing gave 
Barlow the impression that she was going a little too far, so 
to stop her from going clean over Barlow seized hold of one of 
the smoke-room tables, planted his feet, and pulled for all he 
was worth, remarking at the same time, * Save us.' Seeing 
Barlow such a good trier and so earnest, I burst out laughing, 
at the same time remarking that he must excuse me laughing, 
as I was as much frightened as he was, but I was certain that 
he had saved the vessel from going over. When our boys 
swaggered up from tiffin I told them that Barlow had saved 
them from a watery grave by pulling the ship straight! 

" While I used to be so ill, Ted Feate was a splendid sailor. 
He would walk the deck as if ship and ocean were his private 
property. I was quite envious of him, for he would breakfast, 
tiffin, dinner, ditto-repeato, and generally have a full time, all 
the while I was providing the fishes with a liberal supply of 
provender. I have thought since that, after my liberal con- 
tributions, I should have my fish supplied free." 

Emmett's best cricketing success in Australia was under 
Lord Harris's captaincy. He averaged 18*3 with the bat in 
the eleven-aside matches, while his bowling record was 482*5 
overs, 255 maidens, 521 runs, 45 wickets — average, 11*5. The 
average reads wonderfully well when compared, say, with 
recent Anglo-Australian records. 

There was a dispute in one match which caused a great 
sensation at the time, and Emmett's version of it will be read 
with much interest now : — 

" It was the return game with New South Wales at Sydney, 
which commenced on February 7, 1879. We had a fresh 
wicket after every innings at that time, which may seem 
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strange to modern cricketers. We batted first. Messrs 
Hornby and Lucas scored 125 for the first wicket; the score 
at one time was 234 for 3 wickets, but the remaining 7 wickets 
collapsed for 33 more runs, making the total of the innings 
267. New South Wales scored 177, Mr Murdoch played 
through the innings for 82 not out. This scoring was on 
the Friday and Saturday, and the home men had to follow 
on 90 runs behind after lunch-time on Saturday. 

" We had brought a player from Melbourne named Coult- 
hardt to umpire. There was then, and is now, great rivalry 
between Melbourne and Sydney : if it were a game of marbles 
they would fight over it almost to the death. Well, when 
New South Wales went in a second time, Mr Murdoch and 
A. C. Bannerman opened the innings, and had made nearly 
20 when Mr Murdoch was given run out by our umpire. On 
hearing the decision he walked away like a man, and I always 
admired him for it. For what followed he was not to blame. 
On going into the pavilion D. Gregory said, * Go back ; you 
were not out.' The crowd, seeing that something unusual 
had happened, jumped the rails and swarmed over the 
ground. There would be 13,000 or 14,000 persons present. 
A thousand or two crowded around us, and we had a lively 
time. The centre of attraction appeared to be Lord Harris. 
Some one must have struck at him with a stick, for I saw 
his Lordship let go with his fist. I don't know whether 
he hit the man or not, but I saw Mr Hornby take him by 
the collar and march him oflf to the pavilion. His name was 
there taken, and he was brought before the magistrates and 
fined. 

" The pavilion was like Babel. * Why had we brought a 
Melbourne man to umpire in Sydney ? ' That was the burden 
of the crowd's cry. Of course we engaged the man because 
he was good enough, and he did his duty fairly. If we would 
not change the umpire the game should not proceed — so they 
said. Mr Hornby came to me and said, * Tom, they won't 
start unless we change the umpire. We shall not do that?' 
* Not likely,' I replied. * We ought to go straight home if 

H 
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we did and never play another match.' Finally, play was 
abandoned for the day, for, though the Australians had agreed 
to take the field again, the police could not get the ground 
clear. 

" While they were waiting to restart I was changing my 
socks, and Lord Harris asked where I was. Of course 
* Happy Jack' (George Ulyett) must have his joke, for he 
gravely assured our captain that the crowd had given me such 
a fright that I was last seen running like a madman towards 
Sydney, and that they had sent a cab after me ! 

" But for the row I think we should have lost the match. 
Had the home men gone on batting they would probably 
have given us a good few runs to make in the second innings. 
It rained throughout the Sunday and Sunday night, but on 
Monday morning the sun came out hot enough to make nails. 
Wasn't it a glorious wicket! Talk about the ball being a 
linguist, — it talked all sorts of languages. Some reports of 
the match give Ulyett as taking 3 wickets, but he took 4 
wickets in four balls, 2 with the last two balls of one over, 
and 2 with the next two balls of the succeeding over; and 
whereas New South Wales had made 17 or 19 for i wicket 
on Saturday, on the Monday they were all out for 49, and 
we won by an innings and 41 runs. Had we been sent in to 
get 80 runs, eleven Graces could not have got them on that 
wicket. Thus you see the crowd did us a good service by 
stopping the play on Saturday. It was another instance 
of an unruly mob doing harm to the side whose success they 
desired. 

"Our fielding in the match was splendid. One catch 
made by Mr Hornby I shall never forget I gave C. 
Bannerman one a little too far up just outside the off-stump. 
He did not forget to hit it, and it was never far from the 
ground, but Mr Hornby had a go for it, and had the satis- 
faction of landing it in his left hand. It was splendid work 
both by batsman and fielder, but a little rough on the bats- 
man. 

"I have already spoken of a curious bet at Sheffield. 
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There was another which is worth mentioning. George 
Ulyett and I were bearded into a bet on this match at 
Sydney. Spofforth had not been able to play in the first 
match, and we were beaten by 5 wickets — a match, by the 
way, in which ;£^i40 was collected for C. Bannerman because 
he made 60 not out against us ! There's extravagant enthu- 
siasm for you! Well, Spoflforth was to play in the return 
match. George Ulyett was somewhere one night where the 
match prospects were being discussed ; I was not with him. 
* Happy Jack ' was told the Englishmen could not play 
cricket, and would be easily beaten — and so on. The man 
who said this clenched his opinions by offering to lay 2 to i 
on the Australians. *I'll take you two ;^io notes to one,' 
was George's reply, and the bet was made. George told me 
the circumstances afterwards, and asked me if I would stand 
halves with him. I said, * Certainly ; dash it all, we are not 
going to be bullied this way. Two to one on a cricket-match 
is a good price.' The crowd's bad manners, you see, did 
us a good turn, too, for we won the bet. That and the 
SheflBeld 50-to-i incident were about the only speculations 
I had on a cricket-match." 

An Australian writer (Mr T. Horan, if the author remem- 
bers rightly) has narrated the following : — 

" Tom Emmett, brisk and eager as he was for stealing runs, 
would never dream of running when a ball was played towards 
Vernon Royle. * Noa ! I tell thee I woan't go ; it's gone t' 
plaace.' * T' plaace ' always meant the spot where Vernon 
Royle was stationed. Tom, as you know, used to punish 
on the off. Once, when a fieldsman at point was standing 
rather close, Tom said to him, * If I were thee, mister, I'd 
stand a little farther back, because when I hits there, I hits 
adjectival hard.' The fieldsman, without delay, acted on 
Tom's advice. I think it was W. H. Cooper who had a 
narrow shave once at point from a flashlight stroke of Tom's." 
(It was on the Melbourne ground, Tom says.) "The ball 
tipped *W. H.'s' ear, and was at the boundary in no time. 
Two years later, when Tom came out with another team, the 
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first words he uttered on seeing *W. H.* were, *That was a 
narrow shave you had that time, Mr Cooper/ " 

Emmett adds another racy incident of the same character. 
" Alec Bannerman was a little funny chap, and once when we 
were playing at Harrogate on a slow tricky wicket, he came 
close up to where I was batting, taking * silly point,' in fact. 
I said, * Alec, you are rather close in ; are you married ? ' He 
said, * No.* * Oh, then you're all right,' I replied. * It 
doesn't matter if I kill you, but if you had been married I 
should have advised you to get back a bit.' He did have a 
narrow escape, too, and afterwards went back to a safer 
distance." 

Of the trip to America with Daft's team Emmett has some 
pleasant recollections. At Niagara George Ulyett played a 
lark with his socks, and made him think a snake had got into 
one of them. Eph. Lock wood was not struck with the al- 
niightiness of Niagara. " It's grand 1 This is a sight worth 
seeing, isn't it, Eph. ? " Geo. Pinder said. " Nay, I make 
newt of it ; I'd sooner be at Lascelles Hall," was Ephraim's 
reply. But Tom apologetically adds that " Old Mary " always 
was a poor traveller. When having to play in London, he 
was always happiest when he could turn his heels to it and 
his toes to Lascelles Hall. 

Tom was always noted for his good and agile fielding ; in 
fact he was generally the liveliest man in the field even when 
in his forties. He has a few useful words to say by way of 
advice to fielders : — 

" Fielders ought to learn to be ambidextrous. Now, my 
right arm used to be like a big girl's. It might as well have 
been slung in my waistcoat. I thought that was not good 
enough for all-round cricket, so I used to practise for hours 
with an indiarubber ball against a wall, catching it and 
throwing it with either hand. It was wonderful how soon I 
acquired control over the right hand, and was thus able to 
bring off catches with it nearly as well as with the left. George 
Ijohniann used the left hand better than any one I ever saw 
for a man who was not naturally left-handed. I often used 
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to tell Peate that he ought to practise how to use his right 
hand better than he did. 

"Did you ever hoar of cricketers being superstitious?' 
asks Tom. " Some of them are very much so : if they see a 
thing on the way to a match they think their luck's out or 
in, as the case may be. There was Tom Damton of Stockton, 
who used to play for Yorkshire, and died in 1874. He was 
very superstitious. A tale is told of him — I don't know 
whether it is true or not — that he was once going to play in 
a match at Sheffield. On the road in Stockton he met a 
woman who squinted. He therefore turned back, and did 
not go to the match. He said that it was no use going ; he 
had met a woman who squinted, and that meant bad luck ! 

" George Pinder once caused a great laugh among his York- 
shire comrades. It was at Cambridge, and he made a good 
hit to square-leg. The Hon. Ivo Bligh was fielding. That 
gentleman was a tall thin cricketer with a tremendous long 
stride, and he came lopping along for this catch at a terrible 
speed, and caught the ball in wonderful fashion a few inches 
from the ground. George came into the tent looking dis- 
gusted. * Talk about Bill Buttress saying if I hits 'em I'm 
out, and if I miss 'em I'm out ; why, if I play straight the 
ball goes crook'd, and if I play crook'd it goes straight' 

" Just another incident concerning Pinder. It was at the 
Gentlemen v. Players* match at the Oval in June 1877. The 
Gentlemen had a terrible side up " (" terrible " is a favourite 
expression with friend Tom), "but the Players made 405. 
We got Grace out easily, but Mr Hornby made a big score 
(144), and I'm blessed if the Gentlemen didn't make 427 
before they were all got rid of. The Players were older 
men than the Gentlemen, and the latter could run faster — 
in fact, could run 3 to a hit which would be 2 to the Playera 
When they had beaten our first innings, George, who was 
looking on, said, *Ah, it's not a bit of use; it's like cart- 
horses playing race-horses I' The remark amused me, the 
more so because it was so true a description of the diflfer- 
ence in the teams' running powers." 
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The best cover-point Tom ever saw was Mr George Strachan, 
who used to play for Surrey. " You know,'* said he, " a good 
big 'un is always better than a good little 'un. Now Mr 
Strachan could stride nearly as far as ten men and a boy, and 
I have seen him do some brilliant feats of fielding which 
would have been impossible to a man of less stature. I found 
no more willing man in the field than George Ulyett. He 
would go anywhere or do anything he was asked, and he 
generally had a joke to enliven us under all circumstances. 
Eph. Lockwood did the quickest thing in the way of a run 
out I ever saw. It was against Notts at Sheffield. Alf. 
Shaw was batting to Eph/s bowling, and returned the ball 
terribly hard along the ground. Ephraim got his right hand 
to it and found it stuck, and throwing it back over Shaw's 
head, Alf., who had stepped too far out of his crease and 
could not get back, was run out, Ephraim upsetting his 
middle stump. 

" Oh yes, it is quite true that I once made our fellows 
laugh when W. G. Grace had made over 300 against us by a 
remark about having Grace before meat, Gr6^e after meat, 
and Grace all day. The champion narrates that on that 
occasion some of our fellows showed a reluctance to bowl after 
four or five futile trials, and that I said, * Give me the ball 
and 1*11 finish his innings,' and at once sent him three atrocious 
wides ! I daresay * W. G.' is right — except in the matter of 
the three atrocities, which I should say is wide of the mark. 
Anyhow, * W. G.' cannot get over the fact that I made my 
only century in first-class cricket off Glo*ster bowling. That 
was at Clifton." 

It has often been insinuated that the county players of 
Emmctt's day were not exactly as strict on the point of 
temperance as could be desired. Tom has a strong feeling 
on the injustice of this insinuation. " I never saw," he says, 
" one of our fellows come on to the field unfit for play, or not 
in a condition to do himself justice. When I was appointed 
captain I appeared before the County Committee and was 
spoken to about card-playing, tkc. I told the Committee that, 
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SO far as I was concerned, when I had to make a long railway 
journey I was glad to have a hand at cards, — it was a pleasant 
way of relieving the tedium of the journey. But I said I 
would do my best to prevent the men staying up late at nights 
for the purpose of card-playing, and I did so. I have heard 
it remarked that I was given to over-indulgence myself. That 
is absolutely untrue. I could not have played first-class 
cricket for over twenty years without taking great care of 
myself." 

It only remains to add that Emmett had his benefit in 1887. 
It realised about ;^62o. He was engaged at Bradford when 
he finished with the county, and on March 20, 1889, he took 
up an appointment as coach at Rugby School. In 1898 he 
transferred his services to the Leicester County Club. 
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An anonymous historian of Notts 
cricket, writing in the year 1865, 
described Alfred Shaw as "a 
slow, sure, excellent cricketer, 
giving promise of future great- 
ness." Shaw was then twenty- 
three years of age. To-day he 
is fifty-eight ; and looking back 
on a career that is closed, one is 
able to see that the " promise of 
future greatness " prophesied 
thirty-five years ago has been 
abundantly fulfilled. Shaw's most 
capable contemporary, Richard Daft, speaks of him to this 
day as "the Emperor of Bowlers." It is an imperialistic 
title, but one that few, if any, will question. 

Alf. Shaw, to adopt the familiar form in which the cricket- 
ing public were accustomed to speak of their favourite, was 
born on August 29, 1842, at Burton Joyce, a village about 
five miles from Nottingham. His long cricket career has 
left him in the enjoyment of excellent health. He has still 
direct connections with cricket, for he officiates as one of the 
county umpires, and has charge of the big athletic manu- 
facturers' business known throughout the world as that of 
Shaw & Shrewsbury, in Queen's Square, Nottingham. 

Shaw's bowling was a natural gift, perfected by painstaking 
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study and practice. His initiation into the art of bowling 
is tersely described by himself in the sentence, " I learnt to 
bowl on the road at Burton Joyce." When fifteen years of 
age the men of the district found that he had '^ learnt to 
bowl " so well that they sought his assistance in their local 
engagements. His first essay in serious cricket was made 
at Grantham, under the following rather singular circum- 
stances : — 

" I had an elder brother named Arthur, who was engaged 
as a professional cricketer at Grantham. He was laid up with 
an attack of rheumatism, and I went over to see him, with 
no idea of playing cricket myself or taking to cricket as a 
means of livelihood. While at Grantham a gentleman asked 
me to bowl to him at the nets. I did so, and he soon said, 
* Why, you can bowl better than your brother Arthur.' As 
Arthur did not get better that season, I acted as his deputy. 
The following year my brother went to Glasgow, and I took 
his post at Grantham. I should then be about twenty years 
of age. 

" I was thought to be doing so well at Grantham that at 
the end of the season, September 28 and 29, 1863, I was 
engaged to play with the Colts at Trent Bridge against the 
County Eleven. The latter were dismissed in their first 
innings for 41 runs, and I got 5 of their wickets, among them 
being C. F. Daft, K. Daft, and J. Jackson. In 1864 Oscroft 
and I were sent to Lord's to play with the Colts of England, 
when I did well with both bat and ball. On June 13, 1864, 
I played in my first county match, Notts v, Kent, at Trent 
Bridge. My chance came in Kent's second innings, when I 
captured 6 wickets." 

It will thus be seen that the fraternal visit to Grantham, 
which had nothing to do with cricket, was directly the means 
of enabling Alfred Shaw to lay the foundation of a career 
that was to make him famous throughout the world. 

In the same year that Shaw had his introduction to first- 
class cricket, he played for Notts against Surrey at Kennington 
Oval. His bowling, like that of his colleagues, was not a 
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success, for H. H. Stephenson and Tom Loekyer each made 
loo, and the Surrey total was 468. Shaw, however, made 
amends with the bat, for in the Notts first innings he was 
top scorer with 64. He attributes his non-success with the 
ball on that occasion to being troubled with a bad knee. His 
score with the bat suggests that he might have become famous 
as a batsman also, and on this point Shaw says : — 

" I usually could get a fair number of runs, but I used to 
save myself for bowling. I knew very well a man cannot do 
the two things equally well ; one or the other must suffer. I 
therefore made bowling my study, and allowed batting to 
take its chance. I thought bowling would be most useful to 
me as a professional cricketer, and, looking back now, I do 
not think my judgment was at fault. When runs were 
required I endeavoured to get them ; if not, I tried to get 
out. Morley and I often used to get out on purpose, without 
anybody knowing it. Of course, we did not hit our wickets 
down — tiiat is a silly game. But men can get out without 
the public knowing it, and I don't think the public ought to 
know it." 

With the view of showing, as far as figures can show, how 
great a bowler Shaw was, the following particulars of his 
work during the 'Seventies may be appropriately introduced 
here : — 





Overs. 


Maidens. 


Runs. 


Wickets. 


Average. 


1S70 


1171 


645 


1289 


103 


12-53 


1871 


1404 


755 


1467 


98 


14-95 


1872 


1006 


498 


1109 


92 


12-5 


18715 


1317 


630 


1638 


128 


12-102 


1874 


1461 


722 


1729 


131 


13-26 


1875 


1741 


1022 


1409 


161 


9-50 


18/6 


2546 


1470 


2515 


178 


14-23 


1878 . 


2522 


1512 


2084 


196 


10-124 


1879 . 


1575 


924 


1259 


134 


9-53 


1880 


1994 


1231 


1525 


177 


8-109 



When asked to explain the method by which he obtained 
such consistent success, Shaw modestly remarked : — 

" I don't know how I can explain it. I was always active, 
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and, if I could help it, I never bowled two balls alike. Then 
I always bowled for my men in the field. I used, too, to try 
to find a batsman's weak point, and then keep him there — 
'stick him up,' as the saying goes. 

" I was thought to be very good at a dropping ball, which 
always appeared to be going farther than it really was. The 
batsman would have a smack at it, and very often he would 
miss it altogether or send it into a fielder's hands. I could 
bowl that ball without any apparent change in the delivery. 
I really used to bowl faster than people thought I did, and I 
could make the ball break both ways, but not much. In my 
earlier days I used to lie in bed studying how to get batsmen 
out, and that was how I came to be able to break both ways, 
to cultivate the * dropping ball,' and so on. 

"In my opinion, length and variation of pace constitute 
the secret of successful bowling. The principle is to keep a 
batsman playing back and forward. He should never be 
allowed to play back the whole of an over; he should be 
made to play forward before the over is done. To make a 
man play to the pitch of the ball is the art of good bowling. 
As to a bowler's endurance, in my case I had an easy round- 
arm action, and could keep on bowling for hours. I don't 
know whether it is worth mentioning in this connection, but 
I may say I was not a smoker. If I try a cigar now it is only 
in order not to appear unsociable, and I shall consume half a 
box of matches in keeping it alight 

"It has been said that I used to practise through the 
winters, but that is an error. For several years I never 
bowled a ball from the time I left off cricket at the close of 
the season until the Colts' match the following year. Shrews- 
bury, Gunn, Attewell, Mr Dixon, and others used in more 
recent years to practise at the beginning of March in a large 
room we had at Beeston. I found the winter's idleness made 
no difference to my bowling. As soon as the stiffness wore 
off I used to bowl as well as ever. Some people need a lot of 
practice and others very little, especially if they keep them- 
selves in condition." 
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The man in the ring, who sees cricket through the double- 
magnifying lens of the local enthusiast, is fond of narrating 
wonderful feats which Alf. Shaw used to perform with his 
accuracy of pitch. There is a tradition in Nottingham that 
he could pitch on a threepenny-bit, or something smaller — say 
a pin's point. The writer once got into serious trouble in a 
hotel in Nottingham for venturing to hint that it possibly 
might not be the fact that Shaw once broke five saucers out 
of six when they were placed on the wicket for him to pitch 
on. The indignation which the mild display of scepticism 
aroused unnerved him for the rest of the evening. But what 
says Alf. Shaw himself respecting the extravagant claims of 
his admirers ? — 

" That's all nonsensa I never pitched on a saucer in my 
life, and never attempted to do so. There are lots of these 
stories about, but they are not true. What is the fact is that 
I rarely or never made a mistake as to the way in which I 
wanted to pitch a ball. Then, when the wicket was good, I 
used to try to make a spot on the wicket in order to pitch 
upon it and make the ball turn. When a wicket is very hard 
you have to try things of that sort. But I never smashed 
any crockery. I also never tried to pitch on a coin, either a 
dollar or a groat. Possibly I might have been able to hit 
a saucer or a sixpence, but it must be sufficient to say that I 
never attempted to do so." 

There is one thing, however, on which Alf. Shaw's admirers 
are accurate — he never bowled a wide ball. 

" Did I ever bowl a wide ? Never ; never in all my career. 
Or a no-bain I don't remember that I ever did, though 
once at Canterbury in a North v. South match, when Mr 
Thornton ran up the crease I pitched the ball over his head, 
trying to hit the wicket, and that went for a no-ball. There 
was one match, too, in which an umpire, whom I will not 
make known to fame, wanted to no-ball me for knocking the 
wicket down in the delivery. I and my colleagues objected, 
so the alleged no-ball was withdrawn." 

Alf. Shaw is one of the select circle of bowlers who have 
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taken lo wickets in one innings. He did this at Lord's for 
the M.C.C. against the North of England in 1874. Another 
performance is unique. 

" Did you ever hear," says he, " of a bowler being in for 
the hat trick five times in one match and succeeding twice ? 
I had that experience in a county match at Nottingham. On 
five occasions in the match I got 2 wickets with successive 
balls, and on two I got the third wicket and the new hat." 

Before leaving the subject of bowling, Shaw's opinion on 
modern bowling should be given. 

"I think," he says, "length bowling now is not near so 
good as it wa& I had not seen much first-class cricket for 
some time until I went out umpiring, and then I certainly 
thought the bowling was not so good. Men do not pay 
sufficient attention to length. Most of them seem to take a 
long run and bowl the ball as fast as they can. There seems 
to me to be little science in those tactics. Then some 
bowlers spoil their bowling by trying to break from leg. If a 
man gives a batsman a certain 4 in each over he will never be 
a good bowler. One hears occasionally of swerving balls, 
but the swerve depends very much on the air. It is a very 
good ball if you can bowl it, but it is a great deal more talked 
about than seen." 

Alf. Shaw made his first appearance in Gentlemen v. 
Players' matches in 1865. The event is specially noteworthy 
from the select company in which he found himself. W. G. 
Grace, Mr C. F. BuUer, Mr I. D. Walker, Harry Jupp, and 
Tom Humphrey all made their dehvi as English Gentle- 
men or Players in the same match. As has been well said, 
" Never before or since has such a galaxy of talent appeared 
for the first time in any great match." Shaw scored innings 
of 18 and 8, and took 6 wickets. His last appearance in 
these matches was at Lord's in July 1880. 

Alfred Shaw has been six times to Australia. His first 
visit was with James Lilly white's team in 1876. That was 
the team that had an exciting experience in crossing a flooded 
gorge in New Zealand on the way to Christchurch, as detailed 
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by the late George Ulyett. Shaw confirms the incident of 
Tom Armitage carrying a lady through the flooded stream on 
his back. A Christchurch artist who was one of the members 
of the coaching party painted what Shaw says is an accurate 
picture of the incident, and supplied a copy to each of the 
cricketers who cared to have one at a cost of 30s. Shaw still 
retains his copy. 

It was during this tour that the precursor of the great 
England v, Australia matches was seen. On January 16 and 
17, 1877, New South Wales met Lilly white's team on even 
terms, and would have been badly beaten had time permitted. 
Shaw in this match took 8 wickets for 54 runs. It was on 
this tour, too, that the first Australian victory over an Eng- 
land team on even terms was registered, Australia winning at 
Melbourne on March 17, 1877, by 45 runs. Further, in this 
match C. Bannerman scored the first century made by an 
Australian batsman against an English team. He scored 165, 
and then retired hurt. Shaw says that early in his innings 
Bannerman " should have been out to one of my slow ones, 
but he was missed by Armitage." 

In 1881-82 Shaw captained a team that went out under 
the management of Shaw, Shrewsbury, and Lilly white, and 
repeated the undertaking in 1884-85. During this 1884-85 
trip an incident occurred that brought into strong relief the 
real character of Australian "amateurism." Shaw says that 
before a match could be arranged between his team and Mur- 
doch's Third Team, which had been in England the previous 
suninier, the Australians, though playing at home, insisted 
upon receiving the same payment for their "amateur" ser- 
vices as that given to the English professionals. The result 
was, that in order to secure a match the South Australian 
Cricket Association paid Murdoch's team ;^45o, this being 
the same sum that was i)aid to Shaw's team, though the 
latter were several thousand miles away from home. The 
incident has not been forgotten by English professional 
cricketers to this day, and no one can wonder that they feel 
keenly the treatment which compels them to come out of the 
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professionals' gate, while the well-paid Australian amateurs 
emerge in style from the Gentlemen's pavilion. 

In 1886 the three players named took out another team, 
Shrewsbury then being the captain, and the side was con- 
sidered the strongest that had been sent out to Australia up 
to that time. The fifth trip was in 1887-88, and proved dis- 
astrous to Shaw and Shrewsbury. It clashed with the visit of 
Mr G. F. Vernon's team, which went out at the invitation of 
the Melbourne CO. As might have been expected, the result 
of the clashing was the financial wrecking of both enterprises. 
What says Alf. Shaw 1— 

" It cost the Melbourne Club about ;^40oo. Shrewsbury 
and I dropped about ;^2 7oo, and we had every penny of it to 
pay between us. In our previous trips we had made in all 
about ;^i5oo, but it will be seen we lost all that and a good 
round sum to the top of it." 

Shaw's last visit to the land of the golden fleece was in the 
capacity of manager of Lord SheflBeld's team in 1890-91. 

" That was very successful," says Shaw. " Lord SheflBeld 
did not, however, make a profit out of it, nor did he organise 
the trip for that purpose. He did it all out of pure love for 
cricket Before coming away he left ;^ 150 for a shield to be 
played for annually by the three colonies. 

" Speaking now from experience, which I think it will be 
admitted is extensive, I consider that all these English visits 
to Australia should be arranged and financed by the English 
authorities, who ought to place a thoroughly qualified 
manager in charge of each tour — a man to whom both the 
players and the public at home could look with confidence. 
It may not be known, but it is the fact, that Lillywhite, 
Shrewsbury, and myself several times said we should have 
been very glad to have given way to the M.C.C. if they 
could have undertaken the responsibility of sending out the 
teams, but they would not, or at anyrate did not, take the 
projects up. We would have done anything the M.C.C. 
wished, and always were prepared to do so." 

Alf. Shaw spent fifteen years in the service of that great 
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and respected patron of cricket, Lord Sheffield. The engage- 
ment terminated two years ago, when Shaw came back to 
Nottingham to umpire and take charge along with Shrews- 
bury of the business which they established in 1880. 

"I was engaged by Lord Sheffield," says he, "in 1883. 
The conditions of my engagement were, that I was to have 
leave to play for my county as long as they wanted me. Then 
when they left me out I was eligible by residence to play for 
Sussex, which, as every one knows, I did in 1894. My con- 
nection with Notts really lasted from 1864 to 1887. I would 
have played longer, but they wanted some young blood, 
and I had to drop out. There is no doubt I should have 
been useful to Notts pretty nearly up to now had my services 
been required. 

" Lord Sheffield did not want me to play with Sussex, and 
I did not play for about eight years. My duties were to 
coach young native Sussex players, and look after his lord- 
ship's cricket arrangements at Sheffield Park. He was a real 
good sportsman, and a grand old English gentleman. His 
lordship strongly objected to the importation of young 
players, and no importation into Sussex cricket has taken 
place with his sanction. Had he favoured such a policy I 
could soon have got together a first-class team. 

" Among the players I discovered and trained were the two 
Quaifes, now of Warwickshire, whom I found at Newhaven, 
near Brighton. Generally speaking, I must say the South 
Coast is not a good district for producing young players. 
Climatic influences are against them. They have not the 
dash and vigour which the residents of less relaxing parts of 
England possess. I used to get languid myself, but the young 
players whom I coached were tired out even before I was. 

"I used to travel with Lord Sheffield, and had many 
pleasant trips with him. In addition to the Australian 
visit, I have accompanied him to Egjrpt, Palestine, and 
Assam, as far as the First Cataract, also to Spitzbergen, and 
on two or three trips in his yacht to France, where he has 
taken teams to play matches. 
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" Mention of Spitzbergen reminds me," adds Shaw, " that 
in this land of the midnight sun I once played cricket at mid- 
night with extraordinary bowling results. It was on the deck 
of the steamship Lusitania in one of the ice fjords on August 
II, 1893. I bowled from 11.30 to 12.30. All the passengers 
that could play, together with the ship^s officers, in all about 
forty of them, went to the wickets, and I bowled them all out 
within the hour. That was a midnight experience not to be 
forgotten. 

" A word as to slow play and leg-play. Candidly, I think 
the criticisms of Notts play unjust George Lohmann was 
wont to argue that batsmen used to allow too many off- 
balls to pass them. But he was one of the first to put the 

* off theory ' so much into practice. Men like Shrewsbury 
and Gunn have to get their living by cricket. They must 
keep up their reputation and get runs. When a man like 
Lohmann bowls four out of five balls on the off-side, and 
crowds the fielders on that side, it is impossible to hit the 
off-ball — at least, you may hit it, but it would not be long 
before you hit it into a fielder's hands. Why, then, should 
they run risks by hitting that off-ball ? 

" When I was bowling I would not give a batsman his hit. 
I would make him play back or forward until he would be 
saying to himself, * I have been here a good while now — I will 
try to get a run.' Then I would give him a slow one on the 
off-side, and nine times out of ten he would have a smack at 
it When a man keeps bowling short on the off-side a bats- 
man would be a fool to hit it. Lohmann used to say, 

* What's the use bowling at the wicket ? ' My answer was, 

* Keep bowling at the wicket, and then give him one on the 
off-side occasionally.' The cause of slow cricket is the prac- 
tice of bowling wide on the off-side. The * off theory,' in short, 
has been carried to excess. And the peculiarity of it is that 
nobody blames the bowlers ; they blame the batsman, which 
is wrong. 

" As to leg-play, I do not think the law should be altered. 
If a man is silly enough to play with his legs, let him do so. 

I 
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If the law were altered it would have to be that wherever 
a ball pitched, if in the umpire's opinion it would hit the 
wicket, the batsman would be out. The result would be that 
matches would be often over in a day, and cricket would be 
ruined, both financially and otherwise. I have sometimes 
thought it would be a good thing to compel a batsman to 
score at least one run in an over. That would make the fifth 
ball exciting at times. But it would be a silly game. More- 
over, cricket is not a game that should be made subservient 
to excitement. It is eminently a game to test one's patience, 
endurance, and skill. Therefore, I say, let the law alona" 
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"It was the workhouse, sir, or 
the river. I was at Charing 
Cross Hospital five months with 
rheumatic fever. The doctors 
did not think I should come out 
alive. But old Pooley is tough. 
I got round, and was discharged 
cured. Immediately afterwards 
I had an attack of influenza, 
which left me very weak. While 
in that state I met with an ac- 
cident to my back, which com- 
pelled me to go into the Maryle- 
bone Infirmary. For about a year I was unable to work. 
Sponge on my friends I could not, neither could I become a 
burden to my relatives. I spent a night in the streets delib- 
erating what to do. Then I went into the Lambeth Work- 
house.'' 

This was the predicament which the famous old Surrey 
cricketer, Ted Pooley, had to face in the winter of 1898. He 
had to choose between a plunge into pauperism or the icy 
Thames. Like a man he chose the braver part. 

The dawn of 1899 saw Pooley with circumstances changed 
for the better, thanks to the exertions of friends and the press. 
But before another winter arrived an old enemy of his, rheu- 
matism, had again seized him in its relentless clutch. Once 
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more he sought refuge in the pauper's home. This time some 
of the daily papers discovered that he had died of cancer of 
the liver at Brighton. Pooley had the satisfaction of reading 
his own obituary notice, a piece of luck given to few men. 
He was at the time as comfortable as rheums and workhouse 
regulations permit. 

It is not the writer's inclination to inquire whether or no 
Edward Pooley's misfortunes have been wholly unavoidable. 
Popular cricketers sometimes go to the wall, in which event 
they are occasionally what a thoughtless public makes them. 
The past generation of great professionals ought not on fair- 
ness to be judged by the present. Education, social surround- 
ings, moral guidance, and influence are higher now than they 
were in the days when Pooley was young and frisky. Edward 
Pooley is now a famous old cricketer down on his luck. Those 
who derived pleasure from his play in days that were earlier will 
surely sympathise with him in the misfortunes of his later years. 

One characteristic of Pooley in his younger days has in no 
way diminished. He has the same jaunty mien and airy 
cheerfulness as of old. There is nothing naturally despondent 
about Ted Pooley's temperament. It could only have been 
under a temporary fit of extreme depression that he came to 
contemplate the dread alternative, "The workhouse or the 
river ? " 

Edward Pooley was born at Richmond, Surrey, on February 
13, 1838. The standard chronicles of the game give the year 
as 1843, but Pooley says that is an error for which his father 
was responsible. " I don't blame the old man, who is dead 
and gone. But the fact is, that when I was asked for date 
and year of birth he said I should look more of a colt if I took 
five years oflf — which I did." 

Fifty years ago Pooley played cricket on Richmond Green 
as the champion of the local schoolboys, for stakes of half-a- 
crown and so on — stakes which, he says, sometimes took a 
week or ten days to collect. In after years he often played 
on the same green for j£^ a-match, his wage as a professional 
cricketer. 
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"Yet," says he, "I never dreamed at one time of going out 
to play as a professional cricketer. I was apprenticed in a 
soap-merchant's office. The term was for five years, but at 
the end of three I had had enough of it, so threw it up, played 
in a Colts' match at the Oval, and then accepted an engage- 
ment as a professional cricketer at Perth. In 1861 I had my 
first trial with the Surrey county team. About the time the 
first English team to visit Australia was being talked about, 
H. H. Stephenson, the captain of the team, asked me to form 
one of the side. I did not like to go. To tell the truth, I 
was doing a bit of sweethearting at that time. 

" After playing with Surrey a short time, I assisted Middle- 
sex, but Mr Burrup, the Surrey secretary, got me back again 
and installed me in the Surrey team. I do not recollect why 
I left Surrey, but I do remember I was with Middlesex for 
two years, and that Mr Burrup fetched me back." 

To those who chiefly knew Pooley as a wicket-keeper of over 
twenty years' standing, it will be a surprise to be told that he 
was originally played as a bowler, though he knew little 
about bowling, and that his natural bent was discovered by 
accident. Says he : — 

" I was chosen as a right-arm bowler, but Lor' bless yer, 
guv 'nor, I had never bowled a ball in a match except slows. 
I almost laugh now to think of it. Of course, I could get a 
few runs, and fielded very well at long-leg. My introduction 
to wicket-keeping would be about the year 1863. Old Tom 
Lockyer's hands were bad, and the ground being fiery he 
could not take his usual place behind the sticks. Mr F. P. 
Miller, the Surrey captain, was in a quandary as to who 
should relieve him, so I, saucy-like, as usual, went up to him 
and said, * Mr Miller, let me have a try,' * You ? What do 
you know about wicket-keeping ? Have you ever kept wicket 
at all ? ' was Mr Miller's remark. * No, never, but I should 
like to try,' I replied. • * Nonsense,' said he, when just at that 
moment H. H. Stephenson came up and remarked, * Let the 
young 'un have a go, sir.' Mr Miller thereupon relented. I 
donned the gloves, quickly got two or three wickets, and 
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seemed so much at home that Tom Lockyer was delighted, 
and said I was born to keep wicket and would have to be his 
successor in the Surrey team. What he said came true." 

Pooley's hands are the most remarkable the writer has 
seen. The oldest living cricketer, and in his day the best of 
wicket-keepers, Mr Herbert Jenner-Fust, "kept" without 
gloves, yet his hands to-day are shapely and undamaged, 
with one slight exception. George Pinder has some of his 
joints distorted, evidences of the hard knocks that he en- 
countered. But Pooley — another of the great triumvirate of 
stumpers, Pinder, Pooley, and Pilling — ^possesses two fists that 
are mere lumps of deformity. 

Every finger on the two hands has been broken ; so have 
the two thumbs. The joints are knotted and gnarled in a 
way that suggests the thumbscrew rather than the stumper's 
gloves. The writer suggests that some of the deformity 
might be due to rheumatism, "Not a bit of it," replies 
Pooley, bringing a maimed fist down with a heavy thump on 
the table. "There's no rheumatics there; it's all cricket," 
All the same, rheumatism has had something to do with the 
strange deformity. 

Chatting carelessly on, Pooley says : " In my younger days 
I was once introduced to Jem Mace. I was keeping wicket 
at a match at Lord's — on a pitch which at that time was 
so bad that you could put your finger between the cracks on 
the surface. A ball shot up and knocked out three of my 
teeth. At lunch-time I was going to wash my damaged 
mouth when I was told a gentleman wanted to be introduced 
to me. He proved to be Jem Mace. * Pooley,' said he, * I 
would rather stand up against any man in England for an 
hour than take your place behind the wicket for five minutes. 
I heard that ball strike you as if it had hit a brick walL' 

"But these accidents are nothing. They are all in the 
game, and stumpers then thought little of them, as they 
do now. The worst accident I had was at Jersey, when my 
nose was broken. Ted Willsher was bowling to a batsman 
who had as much idea of batting as a crossing - sweeper. 
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Willsher brought Charlwood to short-leg for a catch, and 
sent the batsman one rather wide on the leg -side. The 
striker turned round, made a mighty swipe at the ball, 
missed it, and caught me full on the nose. I dropped like 
a log, insensible. When I came to myself a doctor was 
grating the bones in my broken nasal organ with a view 
to repairing the damage. Ugh! 

"Another extraordinary accident, more serious in its re- 
sults, occurred in Surrey v, Sussex at Brighton in 187 1. 
Jupp threw the ball in to me to run a man out. The ball 
caught me on the top of the forefinger. For the moment I 
took no notice of the blow. We used at that time to play 
in flannel jackets, and on putting my hand up for a catch 
shortly afterwards I found that blood was running down 
through the arm of my jacket. Taking off my glove, I 
then saw that the bone of the finger was broken, and pro- 
truded through the skin. A surgeon was called, and the 
joint put into splints, and he gave me the discomforting 
assurance that I should not be able to play cricket for 
months. 

"The Canterbury Festival, which I had not missed for 
some years, came on just afterwards. I wired to Mr I. D. 
Walker that I could not possibly play, but he replied that 
I was to attend, and I should be paid whether I played or 
not. Accordingly I went, and on reaching the ground found 
that four or five players had travelled by the Dover express 
and had been carried past Canterbury. I was enjoying a 
comfortable pint when Mr Walker came up a quarter of 
an hour before luncheon and asked me to go in at once. 
I did so, with boots unlaced and no pads on ; and before 
I was out my score hsid been taken to 93, in recognition of 
which a collection was made for me on the ground. When 
my innings was over I found that my injury had caused a 
lump to rise in my armpit as big as a walnut. I was mightily 
alarmed for the time being, but, fortunately, my cricket was 
not seriously interfered with. 

" Mention of Canterbury reminds me that Mr C. I. Thorn- 
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ton, whom I have always regarded as the hardest hitter the 
world has seen, and myself once went in to see how many 
runs we could get within a certain time. At the end of half 
an hour the score was 130 or 140. Mr Thornton hit one 
ball over a tree into the hop-gardens, after which I remarked 
to him, * I'll give you the belt, sir.' I tried to throw a ball 
over that tree afterwards and could not manage it. 

"I think I may say that Mr Thornton did not like me 
behind the wicket when he was batting. He used to say, 

* If you were not there, Pooley, I could step out a bit, but 
if I do and miss I shall be stumped.' In one match against 
Kent we got Mr Thornton's wicket in a way that caused us 
much glee. He came in, without pads as usual, and remarked 
to me, * Ted, I'll hit Street right out of the ground first ball.' 

* All right ; do, sir,' I replied. I gave Jim Street the tip that 
Mr Thornton intended to step out to the first delivery, and 
told him to drop it very short. Street did so, and Mr Thorn- 
ton, stepping out, missed it by yards — more or less. He 
made no attempt to regain his crease, but looking round at 
me, said ruefully, *A11 right, Ted; you've had me this 
time.' " 

Certain unpleasantness occurred in one of the Yorkshire 
V. Surrey matches at Sheffield twenty years or so ago, con- 
cerning which there were allegations of gambling. The facts, 
as now given by Pooley, show that the suspicions that existed 
were unjust. 

" I was accused," says he, " of having tried to lose Surrey 
the match. What happened was this. I went down to 
Sheffield on the Sunday night, ready for the match the fol- 
lowing day, and stayed at our usual hostelry, kept by Jim 
Darley. Jim said, * Well, lad, what sort of a side have you 
brought ? Shall we win or lose this time ? ' I replied, * Jim, 
my boy, we haven't got a chance with you, but I'll tell you 
what I will do — I'll bet a bottle of champagne that I get 
more runs than any one on your side you like to name.'' 
Jupp chimes in, * One bottle only, Ted ? Make it two, then 
we can have one each for breakfast' I agreed; we two 
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would have a bottle each against the score of any two York- 
shiremen. The consequence was that * old Mary ' Lockwood, 
one of the very best men Yorkshire ever turned out, and 
Andrew Greenwood were named as the Yorkshire pair. As 
luck would have it, I got the most runs, and Jupp and I 
won the two bottles — which we duly had for breakfast the 
next day. 

" Well, this innocent bet was magnified by gossip into a 
bet of j£^o made by me against Surrey winning the match. 
There was a row about it, and I was indignant and made 
remarks, as any one else would have done under the circum- 
stances. I never was a gambler on cricket. As to our 
couple of bottles, it was all in good friendship, and it looked 
5 to I against us winning, for Lockwood and Andrew 
Greenwood were at that time two of the best batsmen in 
England." 

There was a match between the Gentlemen and Players at 
the Oval in June 1869, which the Gentlemen won by 17 runs. 
Pooley and Wootton made a great effort to pull off the game 
for the Players. Just before the finish Willsher entered the 
field with a drink for Pooley, and it was then said that 
it was done for the purpose of wasting time. What says 
Pooley ? 

" It was a race against time. There were 87 runs to be 
got when the ninth wicket fell. I was in good form, while 
Wootton, who did not uaually stay more than two overs, 
kept his end up wonderfully well. I hit up 52 in less than 
an hour, and then Mr C. Absolom bowled me off my legs. 
I can see the ball now as plainly as possible ; it was one I 
ought to have hit. The Gentlemen won by 17 runs about 
thirteen minutes before the time for drawing stumps. It 
is perfectly true that Willsher brought me out something 
to drink, but I do not recollect that anything was said by 
him to me as to how we should play. Mr Gale has said 
that the glass of water (was it water?) was an excuse for 
giving me riding orders — namely, to play for a win and 
not to draw. But I don't remember him saying anything 
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of the kind. Willsher brought me a drink in the usual way, 
and I needed no riding orders. Having got so near, it waa 
only likely we should play to win and not to draw the match. 
There certainly was no idea of wasting time. Willsher was 
not the man to save a match by that means. 

" Perhaps the most amusing incident that I can remember 
in my cricket experiences occurred at Whitehaven, in a match 
Grace's Eleven v. a local Twenty, who had the assistance of 
Barlow and the late Jack Platts, — he of the fatal Summers 
match. Platts was batting, when the ball stuck in his hands. 
W. K. Gilbert sang out, * Get to it, Ted,' and as I was about 
to do so Platts deliberately put the ball into his trousers, 
without saying a word. He knew, however, he had done 
wrong, for when I said, * Jack, what's up ? ' he immediately 
ran away from his wicket. He was followed by nearly all 
the members of the Eleven, and a most comic race it was 
— a set of fielders running after a batsman all round the 
enclosure. In running the ball slipped down Platts' trousers, 
and he tried to kick it out, but before he could do so one 
of the fielders got hold of him, and he was held down while 
the ball was taken out of his trousers, before it could touch 
the ground. 

" It was a most laughable and extraordinary incident, but 
the sequel was even more so. Platts walked coolly back to 
the wicket and prepared to continue his innings. * What's 
your game now, Jack?' I asked; *you know you're out.' 
* Ask the umpires,' said he. I did so, and the artists gave 
him * not out ' on the ground that they could not see what 
had happened ! Yet, as a fact, he was out in three ways — 
handling the ball, obstructing the field, and caught." 

The writer may here interpolate a remark on this incident. 
Platts always declared that he never handled the ball. He 
used to play in an ordinary grey shirt, and his trousers always 
came above his belt an inch or two, so there was plenty of 
room for a ball to lodge. He played the ball into his shirt. 
When he started to run it was with the intention of jerking 
the ball out, but " it went the wrong way, down his trousers ! " 
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" In the same match at Whitehaven," continues Pooley, " I 
ran Barlow out when he was two yards out of his ground. 
In trying to get home the end of the bat stuck, and Barlow 
received such a blow that he fell over insensible. We gave 
him a drink of brandy — though he was a teetotaller — and on 
coming round the first thing he said was, *I am not out, 
am IV On being told that he was out, didn't he look 
cross I He took the loss of his wicket more keenly than the 
temporary loss of his senses." 

Pooley was a member of the fourth English team that went 
to Australia in 1876 under the captaincy of James Lilly white. 
The team also visited New Zealand, and while there Pooley 
was under a cloud, and had to endure compulsory separation 
from his colleagues for some time. He is not afraid of 
referring to the matter now. It appears that there was a 
bet on a certain match which the touring party won. The 
gentleman who made it refused to pay, and a disturbance 
and an assault ensued. By all accounts the gentleman who 
refused to pay was the worst, and though there was un- 
doubtedly an assault, Pooley says that two members of the 
team, both now dead, did the most damage. Be that as 
it may, Pooley was detained and put on trial. He was 
acquitted, and he says now that the decision gave so much 
local satisfaction that a purse of 50 guineas was subscribed 
for him, a watch and chain were presented to him, and he 
was driven round the town in a four-in-hand like a conquer- 
ing hero. 

Like other old cricketers, Pooley got little "fat" out of 
some of the cricket excursions at home. Just one instance 
in proof of the fact that the jolly life of a pro. in the old 
days was not always attended with financial success: — 

"I remember we once played at Edinburgh with the old 
United. When Mortlock and I got back to the Elephant 
and Castle we had is. 4d. in our pockets between us. We 
said that if that was the result of going to play cricket in 
Scotland, we preferred to play at Kennington Oval." 

In addition to the chief teams, the United and All 
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England, there was a team run by Fred Caesar for a brief 
time, of which Pooiey acted as secretary. That team once 
played Tom Sherman's team at the Oval for the champion- 
ship and won it. The chief thing that Pooiey remembers 
of these enterprises is that "the money was divided — and 
there was a rare bother over the division." 

Humphrey, Jupp, and Pooiey used to play single-wicket 
matches against elevens in various parts of the South, and 
Pooiey says the trio were never beaten, though he admits 
they found it very hard work. Pooiey is the only survivor 
of the triumvirate. 

In addition to the journey to Australia already mentioned, 
Pooiey was one of Willsher*s team that went to America in 
1 868. George Freeman and he had bunks in the same cabin. 
The pair were very ill on the journey, but even Pooiey had to 
laugh when George, in the throes of sea-sickness, moaned out, 
** Ted, what an ass I must be. As if I could not get plenty 
of cricket in Torkshire without coming out on a sea like 
this ! " 

The men who made this journey were Willsher, Shaw, 
Pooiey, Jupp, Humphrey, Charlwood, Jim Lillywhite, Tarrant, 
Jack Smith of Cambridge, George Freeman, and Joe Row- 
botham. Of these only Shaw, Pooiey, and Lillywhite are 
now alive, llowbotham was the last to join the majority, his 
death occurring in December last. Pooiey speaks of Row- 
botham with good-humoured familiarity as "Old Tarpot." 
Asked why such an eminently staid and respected cricketer 
should be so christened, he said that no matter how ill other 
people were on board, Joe Rowbotham never missed a meaL 
He stuck to everything he ate so well that they nicknamed 
him " Old Tarpot." 

The Rev. Canon M*Cormick made 137 in North v. South 
at Canterbury on August 3, 1868, when Pooiey was keeping 
wicket. When near the end of the innings, Pooiey said to 
him, "Well, sir, this is the most extraordinary experience 
that I have ever had at cricket. All the time you have 
been in I have scarcely taken a single ball at the wicket. 
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If the ball was straight you played it, and if it was crooked 
you hit it." "That," adds Pooley now, "was quite true." 

Pooley pays to George Pinder the compliment of saying he 
was the smartest man at taking a ball at the wicket he ever 
saw, though he adds that the famous Yorkshireman did not 
always watch the "psychological moment" when the bats- 
man had his toe off the crease. His contemporaries say that 
Pooley himself was better at slow bowling than fast, but it 
is perhaps only human on Pooley's part to say that he doesn't 
hold the same opinion, and to remind those who do that he 
kept wicket to Freeman and Tarrant, "two of the fastest 
bowlers in England." His testimony to George Freeman 
coincides with that of many others who knew him, for he 
says, " I reckoned Freeman to be the best fast bowler I ever 
saw in my life." Pooley likes the older days, which is per- 
haps natural, and says : — 

"Some time ago a few of us old cronies were at Lord's 
together, and we exchanged opinions as to the merits of past 
and present-day cricket. We were all of opinion that it is not 
as good as it used to be. Why, a man ought almost to keep 
wicket blindfolded now. The wickets are so good, and you 
get nearly every ball on the off-side barely stump high. Some 
of the wickets of my time were like turnpike roads, and you 
had to look after your eyes I can tell you." 

It may be said from this that Pooley is a praiser of times 
past. So be it. When the present generation of cricketers 
become greybeards will they not think that the best days 
were those when they were young] 
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MR ARTHUR APPLEBY. 




Mr Arthur Appleby is one of 
those great but modest sports- 
men who would rather talk about 
anybody and anything than about 
himself and his cricket perform- 
ancea This modesty is a virtue 
characteristic of most cricketers, 
and in the course of these Talks 
it has several times been a diffi- 
cult obstacle for the writer to 
overcome. What Mr Appleby 
had done, if worth knowing, was 
well known ; he had little to say, 
and not much inclination to say it ; in fact, while appreciat- 
ing the compliment, he really did not see why he should 
talk at all. But these Talks would not be considered repre- 
sentative if the reminiscences of an amateur of Mr Appleby's 
school passed unrecorded ; hence the old Lancashire left-arm 
bowler, in deference to the writer's representations, overcame 
his reluctance to sit in the opposite chair and Talk. 

Though of Lancashire birth, Mr Appleby comes of Yorkshire 
stock. His father was a corn-miller at Farnley, near Leeds, 
and the family forebears lived and milled there so far back as 
the earliest years of the eighteenth century. In 1841 Mr 
Appleby's father removed to Enfield, near Accrington. There 
the present Enfield Mills were erected, there Mr Arthur 
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Appleby was born — the date of his birth being July 22, 1843 
— there and elsewhere along with his brother he still carries 
on the business of corn-miller, and there the future genera- 
tion of Applebys is growing up. As if to show attachment 
for the county from whence the family sprang, young Arthur 
Appleby was educated at Thorparch, and it was thus on 
Yorkshire soil that he learnt the rudiments of cricket. 

" In those early days," says Mr Appleby, " I had no idea 
of taking any great part in cricket. As a matter of fact, 
when I came home to Enfield and joined our club here, on 
being selected to play I told them I thought my proper 
position in the field was long-stop. I was told, however, 
that I should have to bowl, and I did bowl — under-hand. 
Then the remark was made to me that that kind of bowling 
was no good. I must bowl round-arm (left). I tried in a 
local match, and bowled three wides for a start. I finished 
the over under-hand, did not take another, and came to the 
conclusion at the moment that bowling was not my forta 

" But what was the sequel ? I thought that perhaps, after 
all, I might do something for my club in bowling, so I prac- 
tised and practised, and gradually found that round-arm 
bowling was not impossible. I acquired a fair pace ; it was 
never considered fast, but you would call it distinctly above 
medium. On August 23, 1862, I played for Whalley at 
Great Harwood, and the papers were kind enough to make 
reference to my * excellent' bowling and *easy delivery,' as 
they described it. T went on practising until I found I really 
could do something. If we had had, say, a couple of pro- 
fessionals in the club here, and the district had not been one in 
which cricket practice at night was really the only amusement, 
I should probably never have been known in first-class cricket 
as a bowler. 

" What may be called my first match outside one-day events 
was North Lancashire v, Manchester at Preston, on July 3, 
1863, when Luke Greenwood, who was on our side (North 
Lancashire), made 73 and 22. My share was 4 wickets. 
Afterwards, I was several times asked to play against the 
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All-England Eleven, who at the time were infusing life into 
cricket throughout the country. A place in a team against 
them was then considered an honour, and so I regarded it. 
George Parr, who managed the All-England Eleven at the 
time, asked me to play for him at Kendal, but I could not 
accept the invitation, much to my regret 

" On August lo and ii, 1866, 1 played for the Gentlemen v. 
Players of Lancashire at Cheetham Hill, and that match may 
be considered to be the commencement of my career as a first- 
class cricketer. Mr Alec B. Rowley, the Lancashire captain, 
asked me to play for Lancashire against Surrey at Liverpool. I 
questioned the propriety of this, for the reason that Mr Teddie 
llowley, who had had all the expense and trouble of playing in 
the Oval match — we paid our own expenses in those days, re- 
member — was entitled to play in the home engagement. Mr 
Alec, however, said he would make it all right with his 
brother, and on hearing this I said I should be very glad to 
play for my county. Accordingly I did so, and on August 
23, 24, 25, 1866, I made my debut as a Lancashire cricketer 
on the Wavertree Ground, Liverpool, scoring 20 and 10 with 
the bat, and taking 6 wickets in the first innings, the wickets 
including those of Humphrey, Jupp, H. H. Stephenson, and 
Mortlock. We might have won the match but for the fact 
that T. O. Potter missed Griffith out in the long-field off Roger 
Iddison. Griffith then made 41 not out, and we lost by 3 
wickets. After the match Mr Burrup, the Surrey secretary, 
who was on the ground, asked me if I would play for the 
Gentlemen at the Oval the next year if the Surrey Committee 
invited me ; and while I deprecatingly said I was not good 
enough, I consented to play if asked. 

" As a matter of fact, my first invitation to play in Gentle- 
men V. Players came from Lord's. That was in 1867. I 
accepted, and played pretty regularly up to 1878. In the 
1867 match I bowled through both innings — ^a feat which 
was not often done then, and is much rarer now, no doubt 
owing to the improved wickets. Then I did not appear in 
the Gentlemen's side until 1887. It was a very dry sum- 
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mer, — it was the Jubilee year. I got into the Veterans' 
match, and took a few wickets, and they asked me to play 
for the Gentlemen at Lord's, which I did. I really consider 
my first-class cricket career closed in 1881. 

" Did I not play regularly at the Oval function, too ? No. 
The Oval people asked me first in 1870, when I played. I 
received several invitations from them afterwards, but owing 
to my cricket and other engagements I often regretted I was 
unable to accept them. 

" By the way, in the match in 1867 which I have referred 
to, Jim Grundy and Wootton were appearing for the Players. 
Wootton has stated that Grundy used to say, * I'll stick them 
up, and you bowl them.' That is perfectly true ; it was so 
in this match in 1867. However, Jim evidently did not stick 
them up enough, for though Wootton took 8 wickets, the 
Gentlemen won the match with only 2 wickets down in their 
second innings." 

Mr Appleby in 1872 formed one of the team taken out by 
the late Mr R A. Fitzgerald to Canada and the States. That 
tour was described by the captain of the team in his diverting 
book, published on the return of the team, entitled * Wickets 
in the West,' which doubtless many old cricket enthusiasts 
still have in their library. Mr Appleby thinks to this day 
that a more enjoyable trip was never undertaken by any team 
of cricketers. Four of the party are now dead — Fitzgerald, 
Pickering (of a Yorkshire family), Ottaway, and Hadow. 
Mr Appleby had a narrow escape of being prematurely cut 
off from the world almost before the tour commenced. In 
describing the incident Mr Fitzgerald wrote : — 

In the bay of Sillery Mr Dobell showed the Twelve his private 
collection of "lumber." The enormous logs lie in the water 
for several hundred yards. Here we nearly lost our bowler. 
Appleby slipped off a log into deep water. He, luckily, re- 
covered his grasp of the treacherous tree, but he had seen quite 
enough of " lumber," and so said all of us. 

Mr Appleby agrees that it must have been in acknowledg- 
ment of this escapade that, at a banquet subsequently held, 

K 
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he was called upon to reply for the Navy. It was the only 
nautical experience that could possibly have qualified him to 
reply to such a toast. 

Among the cricketers of the New World Mr Appleby's 
bowling had dire results, and he soon became known as " The 
Tormentor." This sobriquet caused the author of 'Wickets 
in the West ' to break into song, from which the following is 
an extract : — 

" Tormentor they call me, I know not why. 
From my deadly length or my wicked eye ] 

Take me off, let another try ; 

Jealousy passes an Apple-by. 
Field, brothers, field, my rapids are near, 
To the sticks and the shooters a way will clear." 

On another occasion, at New York, the local press gave rein 
to their imagination, one of them saying that " Appleby and 
Grace were the executioners in the second innings of the New 
Yorkers. The Tormentor bowled with terrific speed. He 
tore Hatfield's wicket down with a shooter, and a groan of 
distress went up as one of the brightest lights of the Mutuals 
was drenched in a duck's Qgg*" " Drenched in a duck's egg " 
suggests a Congressional election, with which our American 
cousins were then perhaps more familiar than with cricket. 

In another match at Ottawa it is recorded that the Tor- 
mentor perpetrated a perfect slaughter of the Innocents. The 
butcher's bill read thus : Rose, 8 wickets for 35 runs ; 
Appleby, 12 wickets for 3 runs. The latter performance, 
even against a moderate team, is marvellous. Appleby was 
not permitted, from motives of humanity, to bowl throughout 
the second innings. After capturing 8 wickets he was taken 
ofi*, and his analysis for both innings read thus : — 

180 balls ; 20 runs ; 17 wickets. 

It is doubtful if any bowler (round-arm) ever bowled 
through an innings against twenty-two for 3 runs only. It 
moved a Canadian rhymester to the following outburst, a verse 
of a song to " The Gentlemen Cricketers' Team : " — 
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" Here's the left-handed bowler — that Lancashire swell, 
Whom Ottawa batsmen remember so well : 
He bowled a whole innings (and bowled like great guns), 
In Apple-pie order for — only three runs." 

The performance was repeated in the second innings of the 
match played against twenty-two of Boston, when the analysis 
read as follows : — 





Balls, 


Rons. 


Wickets. 


W. G. Grace . . 


. 74 


35 


13 


A. Appleby . . 


. 72 


3 


7 



This trip to Canada and the States was the only visit 
abroad for cricketing purposes which Mr Appleby could 
undertake. In 1878 he was asked to repeat the trip, but was 
unable to do so owing to the claims of business, and, as a 
matter of fact, the tour never came oflE". In 1873 W. G. Grace 
asked him to go to Australia, but for business and domestic 
reasons that invitation also had to be declined, while a pressing 
invitation to form one of Lord Harrises team for Australia in 
1878 could not be accepted for the same reasons. 

Mr Appleby cannot be said to have put his heart into 
batting to the same extent as bowling, but he once made 99 
against Yorkshire, with Iddison, West, Emmett, Luke Green- 
wood, and Clayton on the bowling side. That match was on 
July 17, 187 1, on the Bramall Lane ground. He was eighth 
on the batting list, and Barlow, who had gone in the wicket 
before him, greatly assisted him by stonewalling for a 28 not 
out. " When I was bowled by Clayton," says Mr Appleby, 
" I had no idea I was so near the 100. On my retirement I 
found Mr Hornby on the steps of the pavilion ready with a 
new bat to present to me. My highest score outside county 
cricket was 136 not out for Manchester at Birkenhead Park, 
August 27, 28, 1875." 

An incident that has been told more than once at the 
expense of Richard Daft occurred in the Gentlemen v. Players' 
match at Lord*s in 1872. Daft — who had been bowled by 
Mr Appleby for o in the first innings — had scored 102 in the 
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second, when the Lancashire amateur bowled him with a ball 
which pitched so wide of the wicket that the famous Notts 
batsman did not attempt to play it. Of this incident Mr 
Appleby says that Lord's ground was not then what it is now, 
and that the slope of the wicket materially helped a left-arm 
bowler, with a break like his, when attacking from the 
pavilion end. The ball in question was pitched perhaps seven 
inches wide of the wicket, and " whipped in " from the off, 
much to Daft's chagrin and astonishment. 

No man has surely come nearer to making a tie in his 
team's two innings of a match than Mr Appleby did when 
j)laying for James Lillywhite's benefit in Gentlemen v. Players 
at Brighton in August 1881. " I had," he says, " to go in last 
in both innings of the Gentlemen. In the first I scored 8, 
and made the score tie. In the second, after scoring 3, I was 
splendidly caught by Alf. Shaw off his own bowling. We 
were then i run behind, and the Players won by i. It was 
said that a mistake had been made by the scorers, and that 
we really tied on both inninga" 

Ten years earlier, on August 14, 15, 16, 187 1, Mr Appleby 
played for the Gentlemen v. Players at Brighton, for the benefit 
of John Lilly white. On that occasion he had an adventure 
that was more exciting — that was, in fact, nearly a tragedy : — 

" I was proceeding to Brills' baths before breakfast on the 
second morning of the match when I met Mr M. Turner, 
the Middlesex wicket-keeper, who was playing in the match, 
and a friend, who were going to bathe in the sea, and, though 
I explained I was no swimmer, they persuaded me to accom- 
pany them. As every one knows who has once bathed at 
Brighton, the beach runs quickly down, and having proceeded 
cautiously to the limit of my height, I was disporting myself, 
no doubt to my satisfaction and enjoyment, when a wave 
came and landed me a yard or two farther from shore, and 
completely out of my depth. The one horrid suspicion that 
seized me was that they might think I was only joking. 
However, Mr Bull (Turner's friend) came to my rescue, but 
was powerless, and Turner had to get us both out, though 
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not before I was both alarmed and exhausted. As soon as I 
could touch the bottom with my feet I did not require telling 
to get out. I then and there made up my mind to learn to 
swim, which I did. I recovered sufficiently from the upset 
to bowl fairly well in the next innings of the Players, securing 
3 wickets — Jupp, Jno. Smith of Cambridge, and Daft — out 
of the 6 taken before the match was drawn." 

Much could be written of Mr Appleby's performances with 
the ball for Lancashire, but it must be sufficient to say that 
his full record works out to 237 wickets at a cost of 14*10 
runs per wicket. His best performance in a match for the 
county was against Derbyshire at Derby in 187 1, when he 
took 13 wickets for 59 runs. In the 'Sixties and 'Seventies, 
and down to his retirement, matches, of course, were much 
fewer than they are now. His last county match was on 
July 7, 8, 9, 1887, against Derbyshire, at Long Eaton, but 
Mr Appleby had really given up first-class cricket six years 
before, and did not on that occasion make a serious re-entry 
into the game. In less serious cricket he has played a great 
deal, and still continues to do so. With the Free Foresters 
and Northern Nomads he has had enjoyable outings of which 
the public hear little ; and that he has preserved his form to 
recent times may be judged by a remarkable performance for 
the Nomads against Pocklington in 1896, when in 12*2 overs 
(7 maidens) he took 9 wickets for 8 runs and caught the tenth. 

" As amateurs in my county days," says he, " we paid our 
own expenses. I believe it was about the year 188 1 when 
Lancashire began to pay railway fares, and afterwards hotel 
bills. The conditions now are, of course, altered, and there 
are so many matches that, had I been playing, I certainly 
could not have spared the time required. Cricket was played 
in my day more as a recreation, and some of my contemporaries 
agree with me in thinking that there was more pleasure and 
less seriousness in the game then than now. To-day, a first- 
class county match has become a great tournament — a public 
display — eagerly scanned and criticised by thousands." 

As a bowler Mr Appleby's action was above suspicion. His 
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association with a county in whose ranks all bowlers have not 
enjoyed a similar unequivocal reputation makes his opinion 
on throwing of interest and value. 

" Though it is quite possible Crossland might occasionally 
* chuck ' a yorker, I used to think it singular that we never 
heard anything about it, except when he had taken a wicket. 
Once at Burnley, for Enfield, the crowd, as he was knocking 
down the wickets of the local team, shouted out, * Gi'e over 
cobbing,' the latter being another word for throwing in Lanca- 
shire. Honestly, it was a very diflScult thing to put my 
finger, as it were, upon any definite occasion when I have 
seen Crossland deliberately throw. During the four years 
Crossland was at Enfield no one, except in the instance re- 
ferred to, raised any cry of throwing against him. He was a 
short sturdy chap, and it was said he could throw loo yards 
out of a tub. When he delivered the ball he did not run 
more than five yards, and his last action was a whip of the 
wrist which some people took for a throw, as was the case 
with Nash and Watson. Once, I remember, at Old Trafford 
one of the Australians watched Crossland and said, * There, 
did you see that throw ? ' but again the remark was made 
after a wicket had fallen. 

" Crossland, who is now an out-porter at Blackburn, was 
not devoid of humour. I remember once in a match at 
Blackburn the ball from one of his deliveries was hit between 
cover-point and mid-off, and the two fielders between them 
dropped it. He was disgusted, and blurted out, *Two of 
you's as good as one, and one's as good as two, for neither of 
you can stop a ball.' " 

Mr Appleby does not like to talk about his own bowb'ng, 
and certainly disclaims phenomenal powers, although for a 
time he was probably the best amateur bowler in England. 
" 1 should say," he confesses, " I was never conscious of any 
distinct ability to make the ball * do ' anything. I varied the 
pace a little, tried a yorker now and again, and so on. The 
only explanation of my success is, that it came as the result of 
steady practice. I have very fair-sized hands — they some- 
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times called them * shovels ' when I was fielding — with long 
and powerful fingers, and I suppose I must have put some 
life into the ball in delivering it, and it invariably * came in ' 
with my arm. I was strong, fairly capable of endurance, and 
stood nearly 6 feet 2 inches in my shoes." 

Preserved in his carefully-kept scrapbook are letters from 
local clubs — the Judge Walmsley CO., date July i, i860, and 
Kamsbottom CO., to be precise — "to play a friendly game at 
cricket for a ball and for honour." A glance at them natur- 
ally turned the conversation into local channels and the 
influence of Leagues upon the game, Lancashire being one of 
the strongholds of League cricket. 

" I have tried," he says, " to bring League cricket in Lanca- 
shire more in line with the county ; that is to say, that it 
should be the aim of the Leagues to produce local players fit 
to uphold the honour of the county. In my opinion it is a 
mistake to rely on professionals in our local clubs to win 
matches, and still more is it an evil that professionalism, 
direct or indirect, should be encouraged among the local club 
members themselves. In my own case, if there had been two 
professional bowlers at Enfield, in all probability I should 
never have had the chance of becoming a bowler myself : I 
should not have been wanted. 

" Another opinion that I hold is, that whatever tends to 
unduly exaggerate the importance of a result, or suggest 
individual or collective fame — much less a reward in the shape 
of trophies or medals — is a source of danger to the pastime. 
Competitions of this kind are apt to shake the balance of fair 
play and good judgment, except perhaps of the very best of 
men, and make them more anxious of the result of a match 
than careful of the way in which it is won. Leagues, too, 
while they increase the number of spectators, also introduce 
men whose conception of sport is perhaps not as high as we 
should all like it to be, and when they become excited, the 
players are liable to find that the feeling is contagious. I 
don't think there is a great deal of betting in League cricket 
— at least, that is my experienca 
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" Before leaving local cricket I might recall an interesting 
occurrence that happened so far back as September 9, 1865. 
Enfield were to play Accrington at home. We were quite a 
young club then. Accrington had the services of old John 
Berry, the Yorkshireman who did a great deal to develop 
cricket in East Lancashire — a man whom we all held in much 
respect, and who always did his level best for his side. We 
had no professional of our own, so we engaged George Atkin- 
son. When the match had to commence we were anxiously 
looking towards the road to see if he w^as coming. But no 
George turned np. We asked Accrington if they would drop 
Berry, seeing that Atkinson had not come, but they replied, 
* We shall play Berry ; you do as you lika' The match had 
to go on, Accrington were got out for 62, and we won easily 
with a score of 122. My own contribution was 6 wickets and 
57 runs. Needless to say, the result caused immense delight 
at Enfield, and dismay at Accrington. George Atkinson 
never explained why he did not keep his engagement, but I 
afterwards joked him about it, and it was a pleasure to me to 
play in his benefit match at Dewsbury on September 5, 6, 
and 7, 1870, on which occasion, by the way, I remember he 
sang at the theatre at night, and sang remarkably well" 

Mr Appleby has been president of the Enfield Club since 
1 86 1. In 1877 the local cricketers made him a presentation, 
of which he continues justly proud. It consists of a hand- 
some silver loving-cup, which bears the following inscription : — 

Presented to A. Appleby, Esq., by the members and friends of 
the Enfield Cricket Club, of which he has been President seven- 
teen years, as a recoj?nition of his services in promoting the 
national game, and acknowledgment of the ability with which 
he has represented his club and county both at home and abroad. 
Oct. 20, 1877. 

Another presentation of which Mr Appleby is equally proud 
is an elegant silver goblet. It was presented to him by the 
Committee and players of the Enfield Club on October 25, 
1899. It commemorates the completion of his fortieth year 
of active cricket in his native village. 
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The name of Oscroft, of Arnold, 
is to Nottinghamshire cricket 
what that of Thewlis, of Lascelles 
Hall, is to Yorkshire. It repre- 
sents a family of cricketers in a 
county nursery. A John Oscroft 
played in the Notts County Eleven 
half a century ago. His brothers 
Joseph, James, and Thomas were 
all cricketers, while Samuel, or 
"Bow" Oscroft, in his day was 
an invincible pedestrian. In later 
years another John and William 
Oscroft, sons of Thomas, appeared on the county cricket- 
green. William was captain of Notts for some years, and one 
of England's foremost batsmen. It is he who is the subject 
of this Talk. 

The village of Arnold, situated about four miles from Not- 
tingham, resembles Lascelles Hall as much as the Oscrofts 
recall the Thewlises. It was formerly the home of a com- 
munity of handloom weavers, who when they had spare time 
occupied it in playing cricket, and when they had no time to 
spare put their work aside and made it, so that they could 
still play cricket. The age of the power-loom has changed 
all that at Arnold, just as it has done in the famous old York- 
shire nursery. 
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William Oscroft's county cricket career commenced in 1863. 
It lasted practically twenty years, and closed with a tragedy. 
On September 7, 1882, Notts were playing Sussex at Brighton, 
and Oscroft, being in brilliant form, scored a fine forcing 
innings of 62, making that figure out of 90 for the*first wicket 
in company with Mr C. W. Wright. That was the last time 
he handled a bat. 

Shooting pains through the muscles, a giving way of the 
knees, a strange difficulty in preserving the equilibrium, 
brought home suddenly to William Oscroft that there was 
something wrong with him. The symptoms grew worse. 
He sought a specialist's advice. Would he get better ? The 
specialist looked thoughtfully out of the window for a few 
moments, and then ventured the reply, "I hope so." To 
Oscroft this was the umpire's verdict "out" He played 
cricket no more. 

William Oscroft is a victim of locomotor ataxia, brought 
on by cold and over-exertion. 

But if physically infirm, and only able occasionally to get 
down to the scene of his former triumphs at Trent Bridge, 
William Oscroft is mentally as bright and active as ever, and 
retains lively recollections of his cricketing career. He was 
born on December 16, 1843. The portrait given of him 
represents him as he was in early manhood. He prefers that 
this only shall be published. 

There was no orthodox cricket-field at Arnold when Oscroft 
learned to play cricket as a boy. The present field at Best- 
wood Park — a seat of the Duke of St Albans — which is also 
the club name now, was constructed in 1867 by William 
Oscroft's father, and opened by a match with the All- 
England Eleven, the funds for which were obtained by ;^i 
shares. The score of the match, printed on silk, is still 
preserved by the Oscrofts of Arnold. 

It may here be mentioned that the late Duke of St Albans 
was once induced to play cricket with the youths of Arnold, 
and there is an entry in an old score-book which shows that 
his Grace was caught out for 8 by C. T. Oscroft. The 
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latter will now tell you that the ball went to his hand and 
" stuck." The catch was quite an accident. No member of 
the team would have dreamed of trying to prevent the Duke 
from making a big score against them. 

Oscroft'ff introduction into the serious side of cricket — 
that is, his first professional engagement — took place when 
he was seventeen years of age. "There was," he says, "an 
advertisement in the * Sporting Life ' for a boy to play cricket 
at Eastbourne, wages los. per week. I applied, and got the 
post. It was understood that I was to bowl for the boys at 
the school, but after seeing me bowl in practice the elders 
thought they would like my assistance. W. Slinn, a well- 
known Yorkshireman, now dead, should have taken up an 
engagement as the senior professional, at a salary of jQ^ per 
week, but he broke it, and George Baker, of Kent, took his 
place. I lived with Baker, thanks to whom I was able to 
subsist on los. a-week, and pay board and lodging. My stay 
at Eastbourne lasted four years. 

"In 1863 I applied for a trial with the Notts Colts early 
in the season, but was not selected. Then I came home to 
play in the Arnold feast matches, and after scores of 70 and 
90, and a lot of wickets, a Notts Committee member asked me 
to play with the Colts in the September trial, but on the day 
of the match I was placed not among the Colts but among 
the County Eleven. It was, you see, a repetition of the 
Eastbourne experience : I was engaged for the juniors, but 
taken over by the seniors. In 1864 Alf. Shaw and I were 
sent up together as Colts to play at Lord's. Shaw took 
7 wickets in the first innings and 6 in the second : I was 
1-b-w-b, Grundy 51 in the first innings and b Wootton 76 (out 
of a total of 113 from the bat) in the second. Our reputa- 
tions were then made. The M.C.C. called me into the pav- 
ilion and presented me with a bat — a rare thing for them to 
do, at least in those days. 

"My connection with the All-England team began in 1865. 
The previous year in the Yorkshire match at Bradford — 
August 4, 5, 6 — George Parr did a very curious thing. He 
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was not playing himself, but he was there in charge of the 
team. I had previously gone in first wicket down ; now he 
placed me absolutely the last man ! You may guess I was 
astonished, and could not explain the move except on the 
ground that Parr had a poor opinion of my abilities. How- 
ever, in last I had to go, and George Anderson caught me 
out from a straight drive off Eoger Iddison for 2. 

" Then Parr came up and asked me if I was engaged for 
next season. I replied I was not. Had not Carpenter asked 
me to play for the United ? No. Had I not promised to 
go to Lord's? No. Then would I play for him (Parr)? 
Would I play for George Parr ! Why, of course, I would ; it 
was the very thing I had set my heart upon. I had my wish. 

"It was only a couple of months before that [July 23, 
1864], in my second match for Notts, we looked like being 
beaten by Kent at the Crystal Palace. Some one told Parr 
that his county looked in for a beating, but the veteran 
replied, * I have a boy here who will be put on after dinner, 
and he'll get them out.' I was put on to bowl after luncheon, 
and had the good fortune to take 4 of the last 5 wickets 
quickly, Notts winning the match by 73 runs. 

" I was not long in meeting with both the humiliating and 
the exciting phases of county cricket. On July 28 and 29, 
1864, Notts played Surrey at Trent Bridge. I captured *a 
])air.' That was the humiliation. The excitement came in 
Surrey's second innings. They needed 62 to win the match, 
and Jupp and Mortlock making 30 odd for the first wicket, 
bets of 6 to 4 were made as to the pair rubbing the runs off 
before being separated. Then suddenly one of them got out, 
and one of those marvellous chances which sometimes come 
over a game was seen. Wickets fell so fast that when the last 
man came in 4 runs were needed. Jackson gave Shepherd — 
the last man — a yorker, but the batsman stuck his bat in the 
block-hole and the ball went away for one. Then Mr Dowson, 
who had been batting an hour and a half for 8 runs, cut one 
for 3, and Surrey won by i wicket. 

" The 1865 match with Surrey, I may add, at the Oval, was 
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also won by Surrey by i wicket. Sixteen runs were then 
needed when the last man came in, and the last 9 runs were 
hit off the last two balls. One of the umpires gave one of 
the batsmen not out just at this exciting time, though he was 
run out a yard and a half. The incident produced so much 
feeling that Notts and Surrey did not meet the two follow- 
ing years." 

On being introduced into the All-England Eleven, Oscroft at 
once made a reputation with both bat and ball, for he scored 
nearly 800 runs, and headed the bowling averages with a 
record of 33 wickets at a cost of 4*1 runs per wicket. In 
subsequent years he captained the eleven, and arranged the 
matches for old G^eorge Parr. There was an appropriateness 
in this, seeing that Oscroft's father was the first to bring the 
All-England team to his native village of Arnold in 1853, in 
which match no fewer than six Oscrofts took part. 

The AU-Englanders were gay dogs, and some of them 
inveterate practical jokers, as the following will show : — 

" I remember the match Parr's England Eleven v. Twenty- 
two of Chickenley and District in Yorkshire, played in 
August 1865. After the day's play, and I had dined, on 
returning to the hotel where we were staying I found 
Jackson and Tom Bignall and a number of others in the 
parlour enjoying themselves, while Jack Smith of Cambridge 
lay fast asleep on three chairs. I cried to Jackson, * Hollo ! 
what's up with JackT *0h,' he replied, *he's been fast 
asleep some time.* * He's only dog sleeping,' says I, * I can 
wake him; ' and fetching a tumbler of water, I blew a portion 
into his face. The effect was electrical. He jumped to his 
feet and raved like a madman, using language that cannot be 
reproduced. But worse was to follow. It seems that dur- 
ing his sleep Jackson had filled both his slippers with cold 
water. After squaring himself up a bit, he suddenly thrust 
his feet into his slippers, upon which his rage broke forth with 
renewed violence, and he wanted to fight both me and Jackson. 
I did not know of the slipper business when I sprinkled him. 

" Poor Jack was to have shared my bed that night, but he 
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went out in high dudgeon, and I did not see him again till 
next morning at breakfast, when he looked at us as black as 
thunder. He and I were in together a long time during the 
morning, and he played wonderfully well, but looked as glum 
as ever, and not a word would he utter, so all our runs had to 
be got by instinct and our silent knowledge of the game. 
We won easily, and Jack left us after the match was over, in 
high umbrage at our conduct. 

"A curious incident occurred just before I went in to 
bat in this match. Parr called me aside and said to me, 
* Oscroft, if you are in when Tom Hayward comes in, mind he 
doesn't run you out.' I was still in when Tom came in, and 
splendid cricket did he play. After making a fine cut straight 
to a fielder, Tom shouted to me, * Come on.' I replied, * No- 
go back ; ' but long before he reached the crease his wicket 
was down, and he had to retire. I was top scorer with 52 
not out. While I was fielding next day a gentleman whom I 
did not know called to me and said, * Here, Oscroft, here's a 
sovereign for your fine innings yesterday.' I learnt after- 
wards that Parr and Hayward were staying with a gentleman 
overnight, and after dinner the question of top scorer was 
discussed. Hayward said he would lay 5 to i against any 
individual member of the team being top scorer barring him- 
self, and one of the company took the odds to two sovereigns. 
This may have been the gentleman who gave me the sovereign, 
though I never knew. 

" Immediately afterwards [August 24, 25, 1865] Notts had 
to meet Sussex at Brighton. George Parr, Jackson, Tinley, 
and myself travelled to London together. We stayed at the 
Three Tuns Inn, near London Bridge Railway Station. I was 
sitting during the evening in a secluded part of the bar, and 
being quite unknown to any one present, I overheard a rich 
bit of conversation, between several of the Sussex players and 
their friends, as to the probabilities of the coming contest. 
One expressed the hope that they would beat Notts. Another 
replied, *We are sure to do that. There's nobody to play. 
Dicky Daft isn't playing, and Parr is getting old and done up: 
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we are sure to win.' But a third man says, * There is this 
young Oscroft to contend with — ^what about him ? ' * Well, 
what about him ? Surely we are not going to be beaten by 
a lad r So this volley-firing was kept up for some time. 

"Sussex opened the batting and got ii8 runs. I and C. 
Brampton went in first for Notts, about forty-five minutes 
before the close of the day's play, and I got 20 overnight. 
The next day I made my score up to 107 before being caught. 
The match was over the second day, and Notts won with an 
innings and 50 runs in hand. On the following Monday I 
was due at Scarborough for the Scarborough Week. On 
Sunday I broke the journey at York, and on going into my 
hotel the first man I saw was Jack Smith, who instantly came 
up to me, and, seizing my hand, said, * Bill, I congratulate you 
on your 107 at Brighton.' So ended pleasantly the little 
episode. He had forgiven the impromptu christening which 
he had received a few days before at Chickenley." 

On another occasion we played a match at Ossett, and as 
one of the Gentlemen v. Players' matches was on at the same 
time. Hay ward. Carpenter, Smith, and Tarrant were not 
available, consequently we were weak in both bowling and 
batting. The local side had engaged Luke Greenwood and 
Ike Hodgson, besides other professionals. I think we got 
about 120 in the first innings, and the local twenty-two made 
over 200. They got us out again rather cheaply in the second 
innings, and they finally had to go in a second time, requiring 
only about 60 runs to win. Of course the locals thought the 
match as good as won. But they were in error : it was the 
Eleven who won, for we got them out for 37 runs. 

" Ike Hodgson, confident that the Ossettonians had a good 
thing on, took off his cricket-boots, put on his ordinary ones, 
and left the ground for the village. A short time after- 
wards we met him in the roadway, and with a broad grin 
asked him where he had been. * Oh, I've been to a friend's 
house ; how many wickets have you got down 1 * * We've got 
them all down, except yours, and we waited ten minutes for 
you to turn up to bat. We've won the match by 27 runs.' 
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Ike was simply dumfoundered. On finding out that we were 
not joking, he went to the field for his bag and hied him 
quietly but hurriedly away. Another case of * Glorious un- 
certainty,' you see." 

Many cricketers will remember the Rev. H. M. Sims, who 
had a meteoric career at Cambridge and in Yorkshire in the 
'Seventies, and died at the early age of thirty-two years on 
October 5, 1885. Here is a good story touching his demon 
bowling. Says Will Oscroft : — 

"On May 12, 13, and 14, 1873, I played with an Eleven of 
England v. Cambridge University. Mr Sims, the Yorkshire 
undergraduate, was bowling against us. His speed was ter- 
rific, and three or four of our wickets went down in next to 
no time for very few runs. We had never played him before, 
and I expected to share the same fata When I went in, it 
was at the end from which he was bowling, and I whispered to 
the umpire, who was a big pal of mine, * If you give me out 
leg-before- wicket I shall cut your head off with the bat.' 
When I got to the other end I played at his first ball, but was 
too late, and it hit my leg. * How's that?' *Not out,' 
responded my friend. When I got to his end again I said, 
* I'm all right now. I want no favours.' He replied, * It was 
a close shave. Bill.' I very soon knocked the demon bowler 
off, and was top scorer with 96. England won with 10 wickets 
to spare." 

The match between Notts and the M.C.C., played at Lord's 
on June 13, 14, 15, 1870, has come down to posterity as the 
"George Summers' match," it being the match in which 
Summers received a fatal blow from a ball delivered by Platts. 
Oscroft, who played in that match, says : — 

" I was playing very well in the second innings, having got 
12. I then made a very big hit out to long-leg, and was 
brilliantly secured by Mr C. I. Thornton. On returning to 
the pavilion, poor Summers was just preparing to follow me 
at the wickets, and he remarked, * Just your. luck, Bill, to get 
out with a hit like that.' The very first ball he afterwards 
received closed his career, and Mr Thornton has many times 
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since remarked to me that I ought to be thankful for the 
service he did me in securing the catch, as, if he had not done 
so, I should have had to receive the ball that killed one of the 
best cricketers and most worthy men that ever stepped on to 
the green turf. Summers got 41 runs in the first innings 
grandly, and the last stroke he ever made was a hit for five. 

"I may here mention," adds Oscroft, "that Mr Thornton 
once came very near doing for me what Platts did for 
Summers. I and George Howitt, once before a match at 
Cambridge, were giving Mr Thornton and another gentleman 
some practice. I was bowling at the other gentleman. Howitt 
had not noticed that I was in the act of delivering my ball, 
and delivered his almost at the same moment. Mr Thornton 
struck as only he could strike, and the smitten ball caught me 
straight on the head, and of course placed me hors^e^ombat 
before I had time to see. Fortunately I was not much hurt, 
as I had a thick felt hat on at the time. But it was a narrow 
escape." 

William Oscroft has taken part in one Australian tour. He 
was one of the third English team that went to Australia 
under the captaincy of W. G. Grace in 1873, the team being 
made up of five amateurs and seven professionals. On the 
way out Oscroft had the opportunity of proving the truth of 
the saying that fact is much stranger than fiction. 

" We called at King George's Sound on the way for coal, 
water, mails, <kc., and our ship stayed for about thirty hours. 
I remembered having heard my parents speak of an uncle who 
had left Nottingham for that place more than thirty years 
previously, and of whom little had since been heard. I resolved 
to find him if possible. I learned that a man of his name was 
working some miles in the interior, and I secured the services 
of a person of the name of Harrison to accompany me. We 
travelled along a lonely and prairie-like district, seeing no 
civilised beings, but several aboriginals. They were armed 
with their native weapons, but they took no notice of us. At 
last we came to a rudely constructed house in the bush, where 
I found a man and a boy. The man was my uncle. 

L 
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" I spoke to him of England, of Nottingham, and of Arnold, 
his birthplace, but he seemed bewildered, and quite oblivious 
to his antecedents. At last I made him realise that I was his 
own sister's son, that I came from Nottingham, and was going 
to Australia to play cricket. I stayed with him all night, and 
talked a good deal about home. The next day he came with 
me to King George's Sound and saw our vessel off. He also 
met me again at the same place when we returned, and sent 
presents for England, but declined to return with me, and so I 
left him. I have not seen or heard of him since. 

" We landed in Australia on a Saturday, and I remember 
there was a big match on the same day, Melbourne v. East 
Melbourne Clubs. Most of us went down to the ground, and 
we got a hearty reception from the Antipodeans. We went to 
the theatre at night, and some other places, and were most 
hospitably treated. I daresay when we returned to our hotel 
for the night we should most of us be slightly exhilarated, and 
as none of us had recovered our land-legs you need not be sur- 
prised. However, poor Jupp, probably thinking he was still 
in the boat and had to get into his berth as usual, slipped 
under the bed and lay there till morning ! 

" The only occasion on which I ever had a bet on the result 
of a match was during this Australian tour. We had lost to 
Eighteen of New South Wales by 4 wickets, and a fortnight 
later we had to play Fifteen of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. One night before the latter game commenced Lilly- 
white was egged on by the local players' supporters to take 
an even bet of j£^o that we should again be beaten. The 
seven professionals decided to include the bet in the common 
fund. On the third day of the match we had got a sufficient 
number of runs to make us safe from defeat, and the question 
was as to whether we should have time to get the combined 
Fifteen out. I went in, hit two 4's and a 5, and then got out, 
and others did the same. Finally we captured the last of the 
Fifteen's wickets five minutes before the call of time, and 
thus won our bet of ;^5o." 

"I went out to Australia," frankly admits Oscroft, "to 
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make as much money as I could. We only got ;£ 150 each 
for the tour, and ^^20 allowance for spending-money. Before 
starting Southerton wrote to me suggesting that we should 
take out a dozen bats each for sale, and asking that I would 
see Andrew Greenwood and M'Intyre and get them to ' stand 
in.' I replied that what I took I should take * on my own.* 
I therefore took out a lot of things — four tiroes as much as 
all the rest of the team put together. Jupp asked me why 
I would not stand in with the party, and I replied that the 
reason was the things would have to be sold; and some players 
would be too proud to offer them for sale ; they would prefer 
to ' do the gentleman,' walking round the field. I sold all 
my stock, and cx>uld have sold more. Among the things I sold 
were a gross of photos of myself and Daft 

"I did very well on the tour financially, as things then 
went, but I remember I once was in a terrible funk. When 
we were at Stawell the place was so crowded that we had to 
sleep anywhere. I had jQ'jo in my pocket, and was so care- 
ful of it that when I went to sleep — there were many 
strangers about — I put the money under my blanket for 
safety. The next morning I forgot all about it, and went 
away after breakfast with the other members of the team 
to a gold mine that we had been invited to inspect. When 
in the mine it suddenly flashed through my mind that I had 
left the jQ'jo under the blanket. I immediately ran off post- 
haste, to every one*s astonishment, not even stopping to speak 
to Jack Conway — the manager of the first Australian team 
that came here later — whom I met on the way. On reaching 
the hotel I found, to my intense relief, that the bed had not 
been disturbed, and that my jQ*]o was safe. 

" A singular thing happened when we were playing in the 
match at Ballarat We had lost the wickets of Jupp, * W. G.* 
(112), and Andrew Greenwood (62), and G, F. Grace was in 
overnight. The next morning he and I became partners, and 
at lunch-time his score was 70 odd and mine 6i, both being 
not out. Standing outside our di^ssing-room, a gentleman 
came to me and said, * Oscroft, if you can head W. G.'s scoi^ 
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there is ;^2o for you.' The thermometer showed io8° in the 
shade, so I went and had a cold shower-bath and rested, and 
being content with a bottle of beer and a sandwich for 
luncheon, felt revived and quite fit to continue the innings. 
After luncheon I hit a ball to the leg-boundary, and the next 
over G. F. Grace put a ball through the slips and called me 
for a run. I thought — though I may have been mistaken — 
there was nearly time for two runs, but when I had got right 
up to him he said, * You can go back, — I shan't come.* The 
result was I was run out. Of course I did not get the ;^2o, 
and I have never been able to quite understand why it 
should have been offered to me." 

Oscroft was one of the team taken to Canada and the 
States by Richard Daft in 1879. It was one of the best 
teams that ever left these shores, and Oscroft had the top 
average. At the G^rmantown Ground, Philadelphia, in a 
match, a grand smoking-cap was offered by the ladies for the 
highest individual score. Oscroft obtained 69 and 30, and 
made his claim good for the prize, and was called up to the 
grand stand to receive it at the hands of one of the fair sex. 
On his return a gold watch was presented to him by his 
friends at Arnold as a token of their esteem. Oscroft wears 
the watch with pride to this day. 

Returning to English cricket, Oscroft has many further 
interesting reminiscences to relate. 

" Notts and Kent played at Canterbury in 1879. I^ ^^^s 
match I was particularly successful with the bat, as I got 140 
in one innings — the highest individual score of that season in 
a county match. I also received what I believe to be the 
greatest compliment I have ever had paid to me during my 
career as a cricketer, though it was not given for my batting. 
The compliment was paid to me by Lord Harris, and it hap- 
pened in this way : — 

" Kent had all their wickets to fall at lunch on the last day. 
Notts had plenty of runs on and to spare, and it was just a 
question of getting Kent out before time. I was captain of 
Notts, and Alfred Shaw and Morley were our principal 
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bowlers. I went up to Shaw just before commencing and 
said, *I think we^U start with Barnes. I don't think they 
can play him on this wicket.' He replied, * All right, Bill.' 
Morley bowled at the other end. The result justified my 
anticipations, for we got them all out by about five o'clock, 
and won easily. Barnes's analysis was 29 overs, 9 maidens, 
43 runs, 7 wickets. 

"After the match was over and we were going to the 
pavilion. Lord Harris came up to me and said, * Oscroft, what 
induced you to put Barnes on instead of Shaw after lunch ? ' 
I replied, * Why, my Lord, I felt sure you couldn't play him 
so well as Shaw on this wicket, and that was the reason.' 
His Lordship answered, *You were quite right, and I told 
them in the pavilion we should lose when you put Barnes on ; 
but you must bear in mind there isn't another captain in 
England who would have substituted Barnes for Alfred Shaw 
at the commencement of an innings.' This incident will show 
that a captain must not only understand his bowlers and their 
peculiarities, but also what wickets will suit them best. 

"In June 1871 Yorkshire and Notts were playing at Trent 
Bridge, before the new pavilion was put up. Daft was cap- 
tain. Bignall and Wild had gone in first, and I was to go in 
first wicket down. I sat with my pads on, ready to go in. 
At last the wicket fell, and I was just getting ready for the 
fray when up comes Daft. * Oscroft,' says he, *do you mind 
me going in now ? I feel just in form now. I can hit them 
all over the field.' I said, * All right ; go,' and he did. He 
had to receive the first ball from Tom Emmett, and it hap- 
pened to be one of those electrical zigzag deliveries of his, that 
it was 10 to I nobody could play. Down went Daft's wicket, 
and he retired crestfallen. He made amends in the second 
innings by scoring 50 not out, and enabling us to win the 
match by 4 wickets. 

"The M.C.C. and Notts, at Lord's, on June 15 and 16, 
1882, produced some extraordinary cricket and a most 
exciting finish. The M.C.C. had scored 136 first innings, 
and when play ceased Notts had lost 5 wickets for 71, of which 
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I had made 49 not out, and I added 8 next morning to my 
overnight score. In the M.C.C. first innings Shaw bowled 
35 maidens out of 40 overs without taking a wicket, being 
on at one stage for an hour and twenty minutes, in which 
time he was only hit for 2 runs. Morley going on late took 
5 wickets for 25 runs, and Attewell^s figures were 10 overs, 9 
maidens, 2 runs, and 3 wickets. The M.C.C. second innings 
closed at 5.10 on the second day, and left Notts 164 to win. 
It was arranged that play should continue till 7.30 if there 
were any chance of finishing the match that evening, and 
further on it was agreed to play till 8, when it was thought 
the game would be finished in a fair light. There seemed 
little doubt as to the side on which victory would lie, as 
7 Notts wickets went down rapidly for 54 runs. 

" I remember at this point Captain Holden, the Notts hon. 
secretary, rose to leave the ground in high dudgeon and dis- 
appointment at the poor show we were making. I said to 
him, *I hope you are not going, Captain. Teddy Mills is 
coming in — he'll get a few ; it's not over yet.' In his bluff 
way he replied, * It's as good as over now.' However, I 
prevailed upon him to stay a little longer. Barnes was Mills's 
I)artner. Mills hit away like a demon till the partnership 
had realised 99 runs, 59 of which were credited to him, and 
then he was bowled. When Sherwin faced Barnes 11 were 
required to win. In attempting a short run Shelrwin lost his 
wicket ; and when Morley, the last man, came in, 5 run? were 
still needed. Each man hit a single, and then Morley 
scored a 3 from Rylott, and won the match for Notts at 
eight minutes to eight in semi-darkness and amid great 
enthusiasm. Barnes played splendidly for 66 not out. This 
remarkable match was during my last year of cricket. 
Captain Holden' s dudgeon, I need hardly say, had given 
way to broad smiles of satisfaction before the winning hit 
was made. 

" Another exceedingly close contest was that between Notts 
and Lancashire on July 13, 14, 15, 1876, and I recall it 
chiefly to bear testimony to the wonderfully sharp and 
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accurate fielding of the Rev. Vernon Royle, than whom no 
better cover-point has ever been seen. In the last innings 
we needed 203 to win. Mr lloyle ran out Selby for 29, 
and nearly ran out Richard Daft also just before luncheon. 
Daft and I were together at the adjournment, and on coming 
out to play after luncheon Daft said to me, 'Whatever we 
do we must not attempt to run for a hit to cover-point 
against Royle until the ball has passed him.' Excellent 
advice, and most necessary, as Daft had soon good reason 
to know. 

" We had played four maidens each, and Daft was playing 
his fifth when he struck a ball to Mr Royle, and disregarding 
his own advice to be cautious he shouted to me, * Come on ! ' 
I went, but Mr Royle had the ball in so brilliantly that Daft 
was run out. I made 53, and it was said to have been a 
good innings. There was a rare struggle as the innings 
advanced. F. Wild, who had to retire hurt in the first 
innings, pluckily turned out, and though in great pain 
with his damaged hand he hit up 5. When Fred Morley 
came in last 6 runs were needed, and there was great 
excitement round the ground, the attendance being very 
large. Fred was equal to the occasion, and quickly hit 
up 5 ; and as W. Shrewsbury, who had been in a long time, 
got another run, Notts won by i wicket. That was one of 
the closest and most exciting contests I ever witnessed or 
took part in. 

" Just let me think a moment of the rivalries of the All-Eng- 
land and United teams. Old George Parr was so keen on his 
side winning that he would at any time have given jCioo lather 
than be beaten by the United. When the teams met at Old 
Trafibrd in 1867, on the last day we had an innings each to 
play, and we thought the match could not be finished. 
However, we were finally left requiring only about 50 to 
win. Parr naturally thought his team had a * good thing * 
on. But when Daft had made 4 George Freeman broke 
his middle stump. Parr then said, * Look at that devil, 
how he's pelting them. I hope I shall not have my first 
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ball from him.' But he had; and down went his middle 
stump. Other wickets fell, and when I was in a ball from 
Freeman whipped back like a flash of lightning. I played 
forward at it and missed it, and the ball striking my trousers 
there was an appeal for a catch, but the umpire gave me 
* not out.' We just won at the finish. At the hotel after 
the match, one of the United's supporters told Bob Carpenter 
he would have given ;£^ioo to have beaten Parr's team. 
Carpenter replied, *We should have beaten them easily 
enough if the umpire had given Oscroft out.* But I 
was really not out. 

" Mention of that grand bowler George Freeman reminds 
me that the popular Yorkshireman, who liked his bit of fun 
as well as any of us, once tried to play a trick on me when 
Notts and Yorkshire were playing at Sheffield. We were 
at a hotel together, and he showed me a box of cigars, 
and asked me what I thought of them. I said they looked 
very good. He invited me to take one, which I did, but, 
being suspicious, I managed to obtain access to George's 
cigar-case, and exchanged the one he had previously given 
me for one out of his own case. At night we went to a 
music-hall, and Freeman during the evening innocently 
took this very smoke from his case. He hadn't been puffing 
more than a minute or two before off it went like a squib, 
to the great consternation of himself and those sitting 
near him. His practical joke, therefore, recoiled on his 
own head. 

" I remember in 1865, in a match between the All-England 
Eleven and Twenty-two of Bootle and District, a very extra- 
ordinary incident occurred. A gentleman was standing in 
one of the refreshment-booths, and George Anderson was at 
the wicket batting. He smote a ball very hard, and just at 
the moment this gentleman was raising his glass to drink. 
The ball struck the glass and smashed it into atoms. Strange 
to say, no further damage was done. 

" I forget the exact date, but I remember the All-England 
Eleven were playing Twenty-two of Hull and District about 
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1870. It was the last day of the match, and owing to rain it 
was really unfit to play, but the promoters insisted upon our 
doing so, to satisfy the spectators, who stood round the 
ground with their umbrellas up. To save my shirts from 
getting wet I had pulled them off, and was playing in my 
jacket only. One gentleman sat with his gamp up on some 
rails near the railway. I made a very big hit to square- leg, 
which landed the ball on the top of his umbrella and knocked 
it all into ribbons, to the great amusement of the crowd. 
When I retired to the pavilion the gentleman met me and 
said, * Oscroft, you are a sovereign in my debt for damages.' 
I said, * Indeed ! I will send it on when it is convenient.' It 
is owing still." 

How players may profit by an umpire's leniency the follow- 
ing story will show : — 

"Bowling once for All-England against Twenty-two of 
Lichfield, I got 10 wickets, every one of them illegal, every 
ball being really a no-ball. In delivering the first ball 1 
had gone just outside the return crease, and the umpire 
did not no-ball me. I accordingly said to myself I would 
go down that path again, and I did, with the effect stated." 

On another occasion at Dudley, the finish was so close that 
the All-England team only won by 2 runs. Alf. Shaw was 
bowling, and Oscroft made the remark, " Tell the umpire to 
let Alf. Shaw have five balls the next over." The umpire 
proved obliging, and the fifth ball got a wicket. Oscroft 
coolly explains that the umpire was their own man. 

Oscroft has a great opinion of W. Gunn — who has not 1 — 
as the following shows : — 

"In 1882, we (Notts) played the Australians twice. For 
the first match the Notts Committee did not select Gunn. I 
was captain, and I told the officials that they had left the best 
man in the county out — or one who soon would be the best — 
and offered to stand down for him. This was agreed to, and 
in a small scoring match Gunn was not out in each innings. 
He has never looked behind him since. A finer cricketer 
never walked in two shoes. I would rather watch Gunn 
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make 50 than *W. G.' or Shrewsbury 100. The Notts Com- 
mittee paid my fee when I stood down." 

It should be added that the return match with the 
Australians, in the same year (September 4, 5, 6, 1882), 
was for Oscroft's benefit. It realised ;£^65o, the highest 
sum received by any professional cricketer up to that time. 

Oscroft was singularly fortunate in escaping serious injuries 
during his career. Twice only has be been incapacitated and 
compelled to retire from play. The first time was in 1867 
when playing for the All-England Eleven, at Bestwood Park, 
against Twenty-two of Arnold and District. The first ball 
he received was from his brother John (who was playing for 
the Twenty-two). It smashed one of his fingers, and to the 
great disappointment of his native villagers he was unable to 
resume his position again during the three days. 

The second time was during the Canterbury Week of 1874. 
The match was Kent and Gloucestershire v. The Rest of 
England. A brief reference to the published record of this 
contest will show how it came about. In the second innings 
Oscroft came in second man, and began to hit in that fine, 
free, and telling form that few could equal and none surpasSi 
and quickly raised his score to 20, when a ball bowled by 
Captain Fellowes hit him in the mouth and dropped him, his 
thumb being dislocated in the fall. This was described as 
being a misfortune for his side, as he was quite unable to 
take any further i)art in the match, and the Rest of England 
lost to the Shires by 54 runs. 

It may here be added that Oscroft' s great stroke was to 
leg. It was a stroke naturally acquired, and not the outcome 
of George Parr's traditions. In 1866, against Surrey, Oscroft 
hit a ball over the elm-tree on the Bridgeford side of Trent 
Bridge ground. The hit was measured, the distance being 
135 yards. The tree is still called George Parr's tree, from 
the fact that that great leg-hitter used to hit over it also. 
This measured hit of Oscroft's still stands as a record for 
"the Bridges." 
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It is as a master of style rather 
than as a public exponent of 
the game that Mr Richard Ar- 
thur Henry Mitchell is known 
to the new generation of crick- 
eters. The claims of first-class 
cricket gave way to the tutorial 
duties and the playing-fields of 
Eton in the year 1866. Mr 
Mitchell is still a master at the 
famous school near the royal 
borough, but the duty of super- 
vising the cricket interests of 
the College was relinquished by him a couple of years ago, 
and taken up by Mr C. M. Wells. 

In cricket, given a bright sunlit day and a fast wicket, 
there is no style so delightful to witness as the free forward 
strokes of the Eton school It is this style that Mr Mitchell 
for nearly forty years expounded. The claims of his school 
prevented Mr Mitchell having a long first-class career as a 
cricketer himself, but he has left his mark on the game in 
the success of numerous pupils, as the history of Eton cricket 
for the last thirty years will show. 

"In the year 1858," says Mr Mitchell, "when I was fifteen 
years of age — my birthday being January 22, 1843 — ^ ^^^ 
in the Eleven at Eton ; eight years afterwards I received an 
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appointment on the College staff, and I have remained here 
ever since. When I came here as a boy I had never played 
in an eleven a-side cricket-match. All I knew about the 
game had been picked up in a boy's casual way, my earlier 
education not having been got at a private school, but 
with a clergyman. My birthplace was Enderby Hall, near 
Leicester. When I got into the Eton Eleven I had never 
had a ball from a professional cricketer. I had practically 
taught myself by practice, reading, observation, and so on. 

" There was no professional here in my first year. William 
Caffyn afterwards came for a short time, but he was too 
much occupied with first-class cricket to do much coaching. 
Afterwards we had for two years F. Bell of Cambridgeshire. 
He was an excellent coach for a couple of years, but I am 
afraid he afterwards deteriorated, and he died in 187 1. It 
was Bell who first instilled into us the principle of constantly 
meeting the ball. If he found a pupil with a tendency to 
meet a ball, he would encourage him to adopt that style. I 
have always considered that this is a great principle in the 
encouragement of young players. Many professionals, directly 
they see that a pupil shows a tendency to play forward at 
the ball, drop the ball short and force the boy to play back. 
The effect is to cramp the young player's style and destroy 
his confidence. They should not puzzle a yoimg player; 
they should rather encourage his style by bringing him out 
to meet the ball, and thus give him confidence in attacking 
the bowling. 

" I ought to mention that though there was no professional 
here in my first year in 1858, three or four years before that 
time Martingell had been engaged as a coach. For a couple 
of years the annual match with Harrow was dropped, and 
that caused the game to be put rather in the background. 
The reason the inter-school match was dropped was that the 
authorities here did not like it to be played in the holidays, 
while the Harrow people did not care about playing in the 
school term. The match was resumed in 1858, and when we 
went up to Lord's to play it we found that directly we put 
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our noses inside the gate the bell rang. Harrow had been on 
the ground some time practising, but we had to commence 
the match straight away without any practice at all. The 
same thing occurred in 1859. Then we protested, and the 
result was that the teams were placed on an equal footing as 
regards practising, and they have remained so ever since. I 
may add that in my first match with Eton at Lord's our 
second innings took place in a pouring rain, and Harrow, 
who won, were drenched to the skin. It had been 
arranged that the game should be fought out despite the 
weather. 

"In 1 86 1, when still a boy at Eton, I was asked to play 
for the Gentlemen against the Players, but I was not able 
to do so until the following year, when I was at Oxford. 
The part of my active cricket career that I most enjoyed was 
that at Oxford. I was in the Dark Blue Eleven four years, 
and was captain for the last three years, when we won all 
our matches with Cambridge. After the year 1866, when I 
came back to my old school as a master, I played little first- 
class cricket except in the Canterbury week. In those days 
people used to say that the Canterbury week was not cricket, 
because we had not to run all the hits out. It seems strange, 
but it is the fact that I never played in a match at Lord's in 
which we had not to run all our hits out. Considerable 
crowds used to come to see the matches, and when the ball 
went among the spectators the fielder had to go after it and 
find it. Even in my last match for the Gentlemen at Lord's 
in 1868 there was no boundary. I do not think the same 
arrangement would do now, but I should like to see all runs 
run out, unless under a different system." 

Mr Mitchell made his first appearance with the Gentlemen 
against the Players at the same time as Mr E. M. Grace — 
namely, in 1862 — the match being a novelty in its way, 
seeing that for once the players on both sides were restricted 
to under thirty years of age. The Etonian was also in the 
Gentlemen's team in 1865, when W. G. Grace made his 
debut. It would almost seem to be impossible to say any- 
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thing new concerning the Champion, but Mr Mitchell makes 
a statement that will surprise most cricketers. It is that 
" W. G." was first included in the Gentlemen's team for his 
bowling, and that his promise as a batsman was not then 
generally recognised. 

" When W. G. Grace appeared for the first time with the 
Gentlemen v. Players at the Oval in 1865," says Mr Mitchell, 
" he was included in the team on the strong recommendation 
of E. M. Grace as a bowler. He was placed eighth on the 
batting list, and I know that E. M. Grace thought that was 
too low, as he said his brother could get a few runs as well 
as bowl. A week later at the Lord's match *W. G.' went 
in first to satisfy *K M' Although *W. G.' was only 
seventeen years of age when he made his first appearance* in 
this company at the Oval, he was the oldest-looking young 
fellow who played that day. His batting style was rather 
rough, and we saw few signs of his pre-eminent ability. He 
was, in short, looked upon more as a rising medium-pace 
bowler than as a bat ; and it was as a bowler that he was 
invited to play by the Surrey Committee. 

"In the next year, however, we were able to recognise 
*W. G.'s' merits. I always think that the most remarkable 
thing about *W. G.' was his resuscitation. He went off 
rather early, I thought, but ten years ago he reblossomed 
with remarkable success. He was always an extraordinary 
player, but the way in which he recovered himself and re- 
gained his first-class form is to my mind the most extraor- 
dinary thing about his career. I consider that he was at his 
best by far the finest of alt players to watch when opposed 
to fast bowling. To slow bowling he was cramped and fast- 
footed. Now when you see him make a hundred there is 
little to admire, because he sticks at the wickets and waits 
for the on-strokes, whereas formerly he was a magnificent 
hitter in every direction. 

" * W. G.'s ' style cannot be considered a classical one, but 
he had a style that no one could imitate. He got his leg 
tremendously in front of the wicket, not, I believe, with the 
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intention of stopping the ball with his leg, but in order that 
he might have greater command over his strokes, and he knew 
that if he missed the ball he would be out. It is perhaps not 
surprising under the circumstances to find that the universal 
opinion, at the time I am speaking of, was that * W. G/ was 
not given out leg-before-wicket by the umpires as frequently 
as he ought to have been. His style, I repeat, was not 
orthodox, but then it was his style. At all games that I have 
seen, great players have their peculiarities. A. G. Steel had 
a style of his own. At golf Ball and Laidlaw have styles that 
it would not be easy to copy. Grace had a marvellously 
accurate eye, and eye and muscles worked together in his case 
with extraordinary unison. 

"Talking about style naturally brings me to the style for 
which the cricket here at Eton has obtained some reputation. 
I may have influenced that style a little myself, because my 
own style of cricket was the forward style. The fact that I 
was 6 feet 2 inches when eighteen years of age, and possessed 
a good reach, may have had something to do with my prefer- 
ence for the forward style. Another factor that influenced me 
was the knowledge that Lord's was a quick ground, and the 
bowling there was particularly suited to forward strokes. 
Thus we have always tried to cultivate as far as we could the 
style that was likely to pay best in our school matches at 
Lord's. We found that a boy who was a back player was 
almost certain to be beaten by the pace of the ground. Eton's 
has always been the forward style. I won't say that I intro- 
duced it, but when I came here as master I used to play a 
good deal, and probably I had in that manner some effect 
upon the style of the school. 

"Whom do I consider the most polished cricketers that 
have gone out from Eton since my tutorial connection with 
the school ? I should say that C. T. Studd, Alfred Lyttel- 
ton, G. H. Longman, and W. F. Forbes were good examples 
of the best Eton style. In each case the style was actually 
acquired here. But the most reliable boy player I have ever 
seen was C. J. Ottaway, who unfortunately only lived to 
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reach the age of twenty-eight years. He was not the most 
punishing batsman we had here, but he was the most difficult 
to get out, and he had a great many strokes, though they 
were not hard ones. 

" C. I. Thornton was our most punishing hitter, yet he had 
when at school here some curious idiosyncrasies. Sometimes 
he would make up his mind that he would not hit the third 
ball of the over. If he did hit it he knew he would be out. 
Then I remember one particular occasion on which he stopped 
at the wickets for an hour and a half without attempting to 
hit. His explanation was tliat he knew he would be out if 
he attempted a hit. I should think that was the only time 
in his life that be stayed at the wickets for an hour and a half 
without getting on speaking terms, as the saying goes, with 
the bowler. Mr Thornton made some of the longest hits ever 
seen here at the school, and we were prepared for his pheno- 
menal hitting after he left us and went into the world of first- 
class cricket. 

" There is one incident connected with Mr Thornton's career 
that I really must tell you. It occurred at the Old Orleans 
Club, when the Australians were playing there. If you hit 
the ball out of one side of the ground there, you were not 
allowed to go for it. On this occasion Thornton hit a ball 
from Spofforth clear out of the ground on the side from which 
it could not be recovered. The Australians were about to run 
to find the ball, when Thornton shouted out, *It's no use 
going after that.* Then turning to the umpire he said, * Give 
him a new one : I told him to put half-a-dozen in his pocket, 
as I thought he might want them ' ! 

" With regard to present-day Etonians, I am afraid I must 
admit that there are not as many Etonians in first-class cricket 
as there were formerly. Lord Hawke and Mr Bainbridge are 
Eton men. We have had some players who would have made 
names for themselves in the cricket world if they had had the 
time to devote to the game. C. C. Pilkington, who was at 
Oxford one year after he left here, would have made a first- 
class cricketer had he gone on. H. C. Pilkington is another. 
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Generally speaking, however, there are not as many Etonians 
in first-class cricket as formerly. 

" There is a reason for this. It is that to play in first-class 
cricket nowadays you have to be an idle man — that is to say, 
you need to have sufficient time on your hands to enable you 
to play regularly. This leads me to make some comments 
that may possibly seem outspoken. I think that a man with- 
out means who does not pass as a professional cricketer has 
no right to waste the best years of his life in following a game 
that he cannot afford to play. It is to me a melancholy 
spectacle to see young fellows, possessing all the gifts of 
mind and body that nature could bestow upon them, who 
would be certain to succeed in any serious occupation that 
they might take up, pass the best years of their lives in 
merely playing cricket. They do this because it is easy for 
them to secure places in first-class teams, and thus to lead a 
pleasant life without cost for the time being. These remarks 
do not apply to many cricketers, but there are a few to whom 
they do apply, and it is because the system is a dangerous one 
that I raise my voice against it. It is a sad mistake for a 
gifted young man to allow himself to be thus drawn away 
from the serious business of life at a time when he should be 
securing a profession for himself and building up his future. 

" The system has another objection that I cannot pass over 
in silence. It is producing a class of gentlemen players who 
are really professionals in fact if not in name. I do not like 
this system. It is not fair to the legitimate professional. 
There is no official definition of the difference between the 
gentleman and professional player, and, so far as I know, one 
has never been given. This is to be regretted. In some 
instances it is also hard upon the professional The Australian 
system, which does not recognise any difference in the status 
of its players, seems a fairer one. The question is a thorny 
one, I admit, and it is much easier to criticise its inequalities 
than to suggest a practical remedy. 

" I do not think that there is too much cricket played here at 
school, nor in schools generally, for the reason that the circum- 

M 
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stances do not admit of it. No boy is expected to play cricket 
at Eton unless he has a liking for it The river attracts many 
of our boys, and stands in the way of any compulsory training 
in cricket We have two professionals for the Eleven, and 
two for general practice, which you will see is a very different 
state of things to that prevailing when I got into our school 
Eleven." 

Turning back a moment at this point, it ought to be men- 
tioned that some of the best performances of Mr Mitchell were 
in the inter-University matches. Scores were difficult to get in 
those days, owing to the state of the grounds, but his average 
for the matches with Cambridge was 42*33 runs per innings 
for six completed innings. For the Gentlemen against the 
Players he could boast of such scores as 76 at the Oval in 
1863, 53 and 33 on the same ground in 1865, 44 not out at 
Lord's in the same year, and in his last Gentlemen v. Players' 
match at Brighton in 187 1 (Lillywhite's benefit), 50 and 57. 
In those days these were considered good scores, and their 
value was enhanced by the fact that the professional bowling 
off which they were made was exceptionally strong. Then a 
score of 89 not out for England v, Surrey in August 1863 re- 
I)resented a high degree of excellence not often seen in amateur 
circles in those days. Speaking of this innings, Mr Mitchell 
says he was nearly distracted with toothache all the time he 
was batting. There was a curious incident in the match. 
Surrey won the toss, and at lunch-time had scored 140 for 
I wicket down. After luncheon Bennett bowled the first 
over, and with each of the four balls of the over obtained a 
wicket. 

The best part of Mr Mitchell's time — that is, the period 
when his cricket would have been at its best — was spent 
among the students of Eton, and his influence on the pastime 
generally must be traced in the careers of the boys that came 
after him, rather than in the mere statistical records of the 
game. 

A few instances have occurred in which two generations of 
cricketers have passed under Mr Mitchell's review at Eton. 
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He has had three of his own sons in the school Eleven. 
Then in last season's match with Harrow the boys who dis- 
tinguished themselves included H. K. Longman, J. Wormald, 
and O. C. S. Gilliat. The fathers of all these young players 
were in the Eton Eleven in their school-days, and were cricket 
pupils of Mr Mitchell. 

The only touring team that Mr Mitchell thought of accom- 
panying was the one that went to Canada in 1872 under Mr 
Fitzgerald. He had promised to make one of the party, but 
had to retract on finding that he would have had to come 
back early and travel home by himself. 

Among a few curious matches that Mr Mitchell has taken 
part in, mention may be made of the following : — 

In his first game with Eton against Winchester, when the 
last batsman came in, the game was a tie. Before the winning 
hit could be made 6 maiden overs were bowled. 

He also took part in two tie matches in one season. One 
was Fourteen of Oxford University v. the old All-England 
Eleven at Oxford ; the other was Fourteen of the Free For- 
esters V. Notts. In the same year there was another singular 
game. It was Perambulators v, Eeigate at Reigate. Eeigate 
headed the Perambulators in the first innings, but on taking 
the last innings the Perambulators had exactly tied the score 
and had 8 wickets in hand when time was called. Thus they 
could claim a tie but not a win. Mr Mitchell was not out 
with 69. 

Mr Mitchell mentions a curious mannerism of George 
Atkinson, the old Yorkshire bowler, who used to coach 
occasionally at Eton. "As he delivered the ball with his 
right hand, his left arm was swung round with a similar 
action. You thus might have thought he was going to 
deliver the ball with his left hand. He came sailing up 
to the pitch with both arms swinging like a windmill." 

It will have been gathered that Mr Mitchell has views of 
his own as to what is most valuable in cricket, and as he can 
speak with an authority that is almost unique, his opinions 
as to necessary reforms are entitled to be received with 
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respect by all classes of cricketers. With the enunciation of 
these views this Talk will close. 

" First, as to umpiring. I am afraid that in modem times 
players and the public have got too much into the habit of 
objecting to the decisions of the umpires. That tendency 
did not exist in my younger days. I remember we were 
always told that an umpire would make mistakes, and that 
such mistakes were part of the luck of the game. They 
should therefore be accepted in that spirit without any fuss 
being made about them. 

" I do not think that cricket is as good a sport now as it 
was in my day. Of course there are more good players than 
there were thirty years ago, but whether the best are much 
better than the best of those days is another matter. In the 
time I am speaking of, if a man made a long score at the 
Oval, or Fenners, or at Brighton, it was said that it was no 
test of cricket. Any one could get runs on those grounds, 
although there were no boundaries. The test was their 
ability to get runs on grounds that were more difficult. 
The careful preparation given to the modern wickets, and 
especially the use of water, has brought about a revolution 
in the state of the wickets all over the country. If you are 
now to have a game that is really interesting, you must so 
alter your rules that it will be possible to play a match to a 
finish. 

" I believe that one suggested alteration is to be tried at 
Lord's in some of the matches this summer. This is the 
running out of all hits. That is going back to the practice 
that prevailed in my time. The ball was then stopped by the 
crowd : it should now be possible to put a net round the 
enclosure, and the ball on striking that and rebounding should 
be considered in play. If it be hit over the net and into the 
spectators' benches, I do not see how it is to be treated as 
anything but a boundary. 

"Another necessary alteration is in the leg-bef ore-wicket 
law. If it is impossible to come to a common agreement 
upon that very controversial question, I would make a 
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suggestion that the bowling-crease be widened. That crease 
is now 3 feet wide on each side of the stumps. I would add 
6 inches to the crease on each side. I think that would help 
the bowler by giving him more room in which to work upon 
the batsman's defence. At present some bowlers are cramped 
in their movements by the limits of the bowling-crease. 

" Then I always have thought that the closure should be 
applied at any time a captain may deem fit. The closure was 
introduced in order that it might assist a team to victory. 
That being so, it ought to be at a team's disposal at any 
time in a match." 
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THE LATE GEORGE FEEEMAK 




It is a misnomer .to call this 
chapter on George Freeman a 
Talk. The doyen of English 
fast bowlers died on November 
1 8, 1895 > ^^® id^ 0^ *^®8e 
Talks, unfortunately, did not 
receive birth until a consider- 
able time afterwards. Yet it 
has not been a difficult matter 
to collect from George Freeman's 
friends and contemporaries ma- 
terial for what, the writer trusts, 
will be considered an interest- 
ing chapter of reminiscences of one who was perhaps the 
greatest fast bowler English cricket has known. 

It is customary even now to speak of George Freeman as 
the crack Malton player. To do so, however, is to mortally 
otfend the residents of a little Yorkshire town not far away 
— Borouglibridge. It was while a member of the Malton 
(hicket Club that Freeman made a great name in first-class 
cricket; but to Borouglibridge belongs the distinction attached 
to Freeman's birthplace, and it was with the Boroughbridge 
Club that he received his initiation into the mysteries of bat 
and ball. 

The first record of George Freeman's existence is to be 
found in the registry of the Boroughbridge Parish Church. 
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This gives December lo, 1843, as the date of his baptism, 
" the son of Michael and Ann Freeman," the father's occupa- 
tion a "mason and bricklayer." Freeman's birthplace was in 
the Horse Fair, but his parents and he afterwards resided for 
some years in a house on which now stands the York City 
and County Bank. 

The esteemed vicar of Boroughbridge, the Rev. Canon 
Owen, who celebrated the jubilee of his vicariate in 1897, was 
George Freeman's earliest cricket tutor. It was he, too, who 
laid in the boy's heart the seeds of those high moral qualities 
which distinguished him as a cricketer and a man, and have 
caused his memory to be revered in Yorkshire as perhaps the 
memory of no other past cricketer has been to this day. It 
was in 1847, when George Freeman was a sturdy toddler of 
four years, that Canon Owen took up the vicariate of 
Boroughbridge, and in the parish church and schools under 
his guidance the lad grew and had his training. 

" He was a very apt pupil," says Canon Owen. " We had 
various branches of athletics connected with the schools and 
village, and young George came out very well in them alL 
Moreover, he was always good-tempered, civil, and obliging. 
In his youngest cricketing days he had fairly the command of 
the ball in bowling, with the easy delivery for which he was 
so marked in after-life. My place was at the wicket, and I 
had a code of signals with him by which we used to attack 
the batsmen in their weak spots. Thus, if I thought he 
ought to send down a faster ball, I should rub my chin. 
Then, if I considered he was bowling a little bit short, I 
would raise my hat or cap ; while, if I put up my right hand 
or the left, it was a signal to him what to do next ball. 
These signals were often the means of batsmen being got out. 
He bowled many times throughout our matches unchanged. 
He was a very good fielder, and a dashing bat, but with 
perhaps too great a tendency to hit. 

" The first entry of young Freeman's name in our Borough- 
bridge cricket book " (it is Canon Owen who is still talking) 
"is in a match on September 10, 1857, when he would be 
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fourteen years of age. It was a match between Ten Boys of 
Boroughbridge and Ten Boys of Sessay. His first big per- 
formance is recorded in a match on August 20, 1859, for 
Boroughbridge against Knaresborough. In the first innings 
he took 6 wickets for 23 runs, and scored 37 ; in the second 
he took 9 wickets for 15 runs — the tenth was run out — and 
scored 7. Fifteen wickets for 38 runs in a good representa- 
tive club match is a fine feat for a boy of sixteen, as I think all 
will admit Freeman^s chief confrere in bowling in these early 
days was John Daglish, a left-hand bowler, who is still living. 

" There was one incident in these times at which I am 
always inclined to smile when I recall it. It was when 
knickerbockers were first introduced, and Mr George Cayley, 
afterwards Sir George Cayley, Bart., came to our ground 
wearing a pair, and making a very fine display of legs. He 
went in to bat without leg-guards. George Freeman quietly 
said, *I'll have a go at those legs.* He did. The first ball 
hit them, and Mr Cayley flinched a little. The second hit 
him again on the legs. Mr Cayley deemed it desirable to 
get a pair of leg-guards. Then Freeman apparently thought 
it was necessary to leave the legs alone and go for the 
wicket, for the third ball bowled him." 

George Freeman's first essay in the serious business of life 
was made in the office of a Mr Hirst, solicitor, Boroughbridge. 
Then he came to Leeds, following the same bent. He was a 
lad of nineteen when on Monday, September 22, in the year 
1862, he played a famous single-wicket match at the Royal 
Park Grounds, Woodhouse Moor. A cup was offered by Mr 
"Tommy" Clapham, the proprietor of the grounds, and 
George Freeman contested Job Pearson, known by the Boh- 
riquet of " Nellie " Pearson of Farsley, for the honour of 
possessing it. The match resulted in favour of young Free- 
man by an innings and 8 runs. The following is the full 
score : — 

Freeman. 

1st innings 13 ; wides, 2 ; total, 15. 
2nd innings, 9 ; wides, 2 ; total, 11. 
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Peabson. 
1st mnings, 4. 
2nd inningB, 2 ; wide, 1 ; total, 3. 

The first innings of Pearson was terminated by a wonderful 
throw in by his antagonist. Freeman had to make the throw 
in sideways with the wickets, so that he had practically only 
one stump to aim at, but he brought off the shot. Young 
George won the match and the cup easily, and the perform- 
ance created a great sensation in local cricket circles. 

While in Leeds Freeman used to play with the old Leeds 
Clarendon Club. It is recalled by one who played against 
him that when he was first asked if he would try his hand at 
bowling, the batsman's left arm was blackened by his wonder- 
fully swift deliveries in the first over. At that time George 
only took three or four strides before delivering the ball, and 
this easy action was maintained by him when he got into 
first-class cricket. 

From Leeds Freeman went as a professional cricketer to 
Grange House School, Edinburgh. Among the existing 
tokens of his success there is a bat which still hangs on the 
wall at the residence of his widow at Sowerby, Thirsk. Mrs 
Freeman was kind enough to show the writer this and other 
relics of the great cricketer. The inscription on the bat tells 
its own tale ; " Presented to George Freeman for his excellent 
score of 145 for Grange House v. Dalkeith CO., i8th July 
1863." Another bat shows by the inscription that it was " Pre- 
sented to George Freeman by Messrs Wise <k Kay for his two 
excellent scores of 84 v. Sessay and 148 v, Beverley in 1868." 
Yet another is equally interesting by reason of the fact that 
it records how, after his retirement from first-class cricket, 
he retained his old skill. The plate on this bat states that 
it was "Presented to Mr George Freeman by the Malton 
Cricket Club for his well-played innings of 51, Malton v. 
York, June 28, 1882." 

Apparently young Yorkshire cricketers of promise did not 
in Freeman's early days, as they do now, find Scottish cricket 
an open sesanie to English honours. On wishing to leave 
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Edinburgh for England, an advertisement was inserted on his 
behalf in * Bell's Life,' and not a single reply was received. 
But Freeman found a congenial situation at Malton, and it 
was while connected with the Malton Club that the zenith 
of his fame was reached. 

Mr Harry Dewse, of the Cricketers* Arms, Toft Green, 
York, a cricketer of local eminence and repute, claims to have 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing Freeman to Malton. 
The circumstances are narrated by him as follows: — 

"York had arranged to play Knaresborough, for whom 
George Freeman was playing. I was struck with his bowl- 
ing — in a double sense, in fact, for he made my thigh 
black and blue with his fast off-pitched balls. I asked him 
home to tea with me, and he inquired what I was doing, 
and I told him I was travelling in the coal trade. He 
remarked to me that he was heartily tired of being in 
Scotland. Not long after Mr Wise, a manure merchant 
at Malton, asked me if I knew any one likely to suit him 
as a book-keeper and traveller, and I recommended George 
Freeman to him. I wrote to Freeman, and got him to come 
down and play for Malton against Thirsk, at Thirsk. He 
made 60 runs and got nearly all the wickets; and that led 
to an engagement with Mr Wise, and to his playing with 
Thirsk against All England, and afterwards with the latter 
team in Staffordshire." 

Canon Owen has said that Freeman was a dashing bat, 
with "too great a tendency to hit." This tendency, how- 
ever, once enabled Freeman to make a historic drive at 
Boroughbridge, the ball clearing some trees outside the 
enclosure and rolling on to the bank and then into the river. 
This hit is still spoken of with wonder, and is as much a 
treasured local tradition as the famous leg-hits of George 
Parr on the Trent Bridge ground. 

Canon Owen recalls being present at Lord's when for the 
first time he saw Freeman and " W. G." meet as opponents. 
" The first ball," he says, " pitched to the off, broke back, and 
shot across towards the leg-stump. * W. G.' just stopped it. 
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The second he stopped easily. The third was hit to the on 
for 2. The fourth was a ball like the first, but faster, and 
Grace's leg-stump was struck before he had time to stop 
the shooter." 

The secret of Freeman's peculiar shooting deliveries is said 
by Canon Owen to have lain in elbow-work. A twist was 
imparted to the ball which made it shoot across from the 
pitch and spin even after the wicket had been struck. Late 
on in his career, says his old vicar, a small muscle gave way 
in Freeman's elbow, and impaired the eflfectiveness of his 
bowling. Freeman himself used to say that bowling came 
to him naturally, and that he "could not help being a 
bowler." 

It was George Parr who, in the year 1865, obtained by his 
recommendation a place for Freeman in the Yorkshire team. 
The match was Yorkshire v. Cambridgeshire, played at 
Ashton-under-Lyne on September 14, 15, 16. In 1866 
Freeman became a regular member of the Yorkshire Eleven 
and the star teams of the day, and maintained his position 
until he retired to devote his energies to the business of an 
auctioneer at the Thirsk Stock Mart and other markets in 
the neighbourhood. This business he acquired in 1869, and 
in 1872 he determined to give it his chief consideration. 
Hence he only appeared in cricket on irregular occasions 
afterwards. His last appearance for Yorkshire, nearly ten 
years after his retirement from regular service, was against 
Lascelles Hall. He then showed that his hand had not 
lost its cunning, nor his eye its power of timing, by taking 
9 wickets and scoring an innings of 60 off the bat. 

George Anderson, one of Freeman's closest friends, gives a 
few reminiscences that are worth reproducing. "The first 
time I met George Freeman," writes Mr Anderson, " was at 
Boston Spa, but I forget the year. He had just returned 
from a cricket engagement at Edinburgh, and would be about 
twenty-one years of age. The match was the All-Euirland 
Eleven v. Twenty-two of Boston Spa and District, and he 
played for the latter. At that time he bowled very high. 
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wliich the law did not permit, but the only observation by 
way of protest was made by Julius Caesar, who said to him, 
* I think, young 'un, if you had a course of bricks put down 
you would be able to bowl a little higher.' Freeman was 
more 8ucces.sful in getting our wickets on that occasion than 
some of the other bowlers who were more experienced. 

*^We afterwards had him against us (the All-England 
Eleven) in other matches, in which he had considerable 
success, the last time being at Thirsk. From there he went 
vrith the Eleven to Trentham, and afterwards played regu- 
larly with them for some two or three seasons, before he 
joined the United All -England Eleven. When we had 
Freeman in the England Eleven, we had three of the best 
fast bowlers of the day — viz., himself, Jackson, and Tarrant. 
What an example they used to make of the Twenty-two*8 ! 
Freeman could get runs also, and often made big scores. 

"Later on, Freeman had the offer of a business as an 
auctioneer at Thirsk. He consulted me as to the advisability 
of giving up cricket professionally and going in for the busi- 
ness. I advised him by all means to adopt the latter course, 
which I think he never had reason to regret. In business he 
gained the confidence and respect of every one who patronised 
him, by his punctuality, attention, and civility. In private 
life he was a most kind and affectionate husband and father, 
a firm and lasting friend, and the very soul of hospitality. I 
saw a great deal of him after he gave up cricket. We were 
both fond of shooting, and had many good days' sport in 
company. He could take his part at that also. His friends 
and neighbours (and I may most emphatically count myself 
as one) lamented his loss at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-two. Judging from appearances, not so very long before 
his death, it seenicd that a good long life was before him." 

Kcference has already been made to the single - wicket 
match in Leeds, in which Freeman won a cup against Job 
Pearson of Farsley. A greater contest than this took place 
four years later, in August 1866, when Freeman was twenty- 
three years of age. It was between Freeman and Henry 
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Terry of Hull, and took place on the old York ground. The 
stake was ;^75, Freeman having staked ;^5o to Terry's ;^25 
that he could beat him. The match was the outcome of a 
little bit of "chaff" in which the pair had indulged, and pro- 
bably it would not have been defended by Freeman in after- 
life. There was a game at Hull on Wednesday, June 6, 
1866, between the Malton Amateurs and the Hull Town 
Club, when the former scored loi and the Hull men 32, and 
84 for 9 wickets. An exchange of badinage between Freeman 
and Terry resulted in the single- wicket contest being arranged 
for the stake named. 

Freeman chose as his fielder Harry Dewse, while C. 
Ullathorne was selected by Terry. The match proved to 
be the talk of the East Riding, and as much as ;^iooo was 
betted upon it in Beverley alone, one well-known sportsman 
named Mr Kirby (the owner of the racehorse Treasure Trove) 
himself laying j£s^o to ;^ 100 on the Boroughbridge crack. 
Lightowler of Malton was umpire for Freeman, and Lee, a 
Leeds professional, officiated in the same capacity for Terry. 

Terry won the toss, and sent in Freeman to bat, and had 
his first two deliveries hit for 2 and 3, the latter being a 
stroke over the boundary. As the sequel showed, the first 
ball and hit practically won Freeman the match. His score 
for the first innings was 24. Then came Terry's turn. He 
could not score for several overs, and when he did make a 
single it proved to be his last. In the second innings Freeman 
only made 5, and Terry therefore had to score 29 to win. 
How hopeless was his chance may be judged from the fact 
that the second ball settled him, and Freeman won by 28 
runs. 

Freeman always considered that his best performance with 
the bat was the scoring of 123 runs on June 29, 1868, for 
Malton Twenty-Two v. the All-England Eleven. That was 
against such bowlers as G. Tarrant, J. C. Shaw, Alf. Shaw, 
R C. Tinley, and Tom Hayward. The Malton Club recog- 
nised his big performance by presenting Freeman with a gold 
watch and chain. A writer who saw the match says : " The 
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hitting of Freeman was tremendous ; he seemed to be most 
at home when sending the ball for 3's and 4*8, of which his 
great score was principally composed ; and to see them flying 
over the railway or into the bone-yard was a common occur- 
rence ere the close of the innings." Freeman's innings can 
be further realised when it is said that the Malton Twenty- 
two's score reached 220, and 123 of that figure was off 
George's bat. 

There is a record of a match between Malton and Beverley 
on May 30, 1868, when Malton scored 381. Of that figure 
George Freeman scored 148, and then retired 1 

George Freeman and Roger Iddison took over the joint 
secretaryship of the North United Eleven, and just after- 
wards the pair did some big scoring at Malton against " The 
Scarborough Visitors." It was on September 17, 1869. 
The "Visitors" included Messrs R. D. and I. D. Walker, 
Mr P. M. Thornton, A. F. Smith, and others, and had been 
doing big things against the best clubs of the county. But 
George Freeman took 8 of the wickets, and the whole side 
were out for 88. After this Freeman scored 52 and Iddison 
72, and it is recorded that George hit two balls into the rail- 
way station and one into the bone-mill. As Canon Owen 
has said, Freeman certainly possessed a tendency to hit. 

Freeman's best bowling years will be understood from the 
following statistics : — 





Overs. 


Maidens. 


Runs. 


Wickets. 


Average. 


1867 . 


. 564 


310 


653 


66 


8-26 


1808 . 


. 892 


197 


454 


46 


9-40 


1869 . 


. 540 


300 


577 


60 


11-27 


1870 . 


. 433 


216 


417 


55 


7-82 


1871 . 


. 255 


122 


331 


29 


11-12 



A few of his best bowling performances may be given, culled 
at random from various sources. Thus, playing for the United 
team against lledcar Twenty-two on July 19, 1866, George 
captured 17 wickets in one innings, while at one period he 
took 6 wickets in eight consecutive balls ! Another wonderful 
piece of bowling was accomplished at Tadcaster a week later, 
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also with the United against a local twenty-two. In the 
second innings he commenced by hitting John Oscroft in 
the eye, and with his first nine balls captured 7 wickets. 

In the match at Trentham (in 1864) to which George 
Anderson has alluded, Fi'eeman captured 22 wickets and 
scored 18 not out. This was really the occasion of his debvi 
in a big match as one of the cracks, and not a mere local 
antagonist. It was this performance that established Free- 
man's position in the wide world of cricket. 

Surrey suffered the power of George Freeman's arm for the 
first time in 1867, for he got 7 of their wickets for 20 runs, 
among his clean -bowled victims being Jupp, Humphrey, 
Mortlock, and Griffith. 

There was an article on George Freeman in * Cricket ' some 
time ago, in which the great bowler is recorded as having 
spoken of W. G. Grace's innings of 66 against the Yorkshire 
bowling at Lord's in 1870 as follows : — 

" A more wonderful innings was never played. Tom Emmett 
and I have often said it was a marvel the Doctor was not 
either maimed or unnerved for the rest of his days, or killed 
outright. I often think of his pluck on that day when I watch 
a modern batsman scared if a medium ball hits him on the 
hand. He should have seen our expresses flying about his 
[W. G.'s] ribs, shoulders, and head in 1870. ... I pre- 
ferred bowling on the Oval to any other ground, because it 
was a perfect wicket; for I always bowled at the stumps, 
knew exactly how much spin should be put on the ball, and was 
vexed if the bad wickets gave it more, or a different bias." 

The following two quotations are also from the same 
source : — 

"Bowlers went for the wicket then; none of your off- 
bowling in the hopes of a catch. If the batsman did get an 
off-ball then, he went for it. Catch men like Tom Humphrey 
quietly taking no notice of such a ball. They cut it. Mr 
I. D. Walker would pat the top of the ball with a flat horizontal 
bat — a marvellous stroke of his, for the ball was off to the 
boundary as if it had been shot. And there was no * legging ' 
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in thoRo days : the truth is, nearly all the bowling was fast, 
and so * legging * was impossible. I was at Scarborough when 
the Australians were over in 1890 : don't mention names here, 
but I was disgusted with a certain great batsman's dodges, 
running out to a breaking ball, and deliberately covering his 
wickets with his pads. I told him it wasn't cricket, and that 
if he had been playing twenty-five years ago he could not have 
done it, for the ball would have been on him too soon. 

" I was in our commercial hotel one day when a stranger 
cauie in. Cricket was soon introduced. He was from Lan- 
cashire, and had but a mean opinion of Yorkshire's chances 
against his county. After he had exhausted his stock of 
eloquence, I chimed in, remarking that there was a time when 
Yorkshiremen thought nothing of their neighbours' skill at 
cricket ; indeed I could remember a match in which Lancashire 
were twice dismissed for less than 50 runs each time. I could 
not give date and scores, but was confident of the fact. He 
pooh-poohed it, said it was impossible, and went so far as to 
wagor a sovereign about it. I accepted the bet, and started 
home for ' Scores and Biographies.' When I had gone, some- 
body told him who I was, and that I had played in that match. 
*Then,' was his reply, *I may as well stump up at once.' 
Which he did most honourably, leaving the money at the bar. 
I never saw him again. The scores for Lancashire were 30 
and 34. I took 12 wickets for 23, Tom Emmett 7 for 24." 
The date of this match, the writer may add, was July 9 
and 10, 1868, and the venue was Holbeck. 

George Freeman only once played in the Gentlemen v. 
Players' matches. That was at Lord's on July 3, 1871. 
On the second day of the match he sent down 11 overs for 
6 runs and 4 wickets, and with four balls bowled Messrs 
W. }£. ITadow, A. Appleby, and S. E. Butler. 

Instances are rare in which a professional cricketer has 
joined the ranks of the "Great Unpaid" and received an 
invitation to play with the representative Gentlemen's teams 
of the day. George Freeman had this experience The 
writer believes that about the year 1885 Mr Freeman re- 
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ceived, but was obliged to decline, an invitation from the 
M.C.C. to play for the Gentlemen against the Players at 
Lord's. It certainly is the fact, however, that in 1882 he 
was asked to play for the Gentlemen of England against the 
Australians at the Oval, and but for an engagement as a 
witness in a criminal trial at the Old Bailey he would have 
accepted it. Mrs Freeman told the writer that she used 
jokingly to tell her husband he would have played readily 
enough if he were not afraid of his bowling being knocked 
all over the field by the Australian batsmen. 

W. G. Grace has twice put on record the statement that 
the first time he met George Freeman he scored 122 out of 
a total of 169. This is an error that needs correction. The 
match alluded to by Mr Grace was North v. South at Shef- 
field, July 26, 27, 28, 1869. That was a return match. The 
same year in the first engagement at the Oval, on June 3 and 
4, W. G. Grace was run out for 19 in his first innings, and 
c Wootton b Freeman 14 in the second. The South scored 
39 and 105, and the North won by 10 wickets. I give the 
following analysis of both innings of the South, from which 
it will be seen that Freeman bowled unchanged : — 





First Innings. 








Second Innings. 




0. 


M. 


R. 


w. 


0. M. 


H. W. 




20 


11 


12 


6 


43 23 


43 3 


Wootton . 


19 


10 


23 


3 


24 13 


29 4 


Emmett . 


• 






... 


18-3 9 


26 3 












Emmett bowled 2 wides, 



Another famous Yorkshire bowler, Allan Hill, has told the 
writer that he has known the inside of "W. G.'s" thigh, 
above the pad, pounded into the appearance of a mutton- 
chop by balls from Freeman, which whipped in and struck 
the champion. Mold, at the present day, he says, has an 
action, the same whip of the wrist, the nearest to Freeman's 
of any bowler's of his acquaintance, but he thinks Mold 
stands up better in the delivery than did the Malton crack, 
who was a heavy man, and came down at the finish with a 
tremendous long stride. 

N 
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Allan Hill also recalls the following amusing incident 
relating to George Freeman in a match at Malton. Free- 
man ran nearly half way up the pitch to the bowler and 
missed the ball. The wicket-keeper took the ball and threw 
it up for a run out, but in his delight forgot to break the 
wicket. Freeman proceeded to walk away as if making for 
the pavilion, but when in his ground he turned, took up his 
stand at the wicket, and prepared to receive the next ball. 
"What are you come here fori" asked the astonished 
wicket-keeper. "Because you forgot to put the wicket 
down, my friend," was the cool reply. Freeman then 
made loo. The wicket-keeper was Ed. Stephenson. 

George Freeman was a member of the team that went to 
America under the captaincy of Edgar Willsher in 1868. 
In that tour he captured 104 wickets, of which 74 were clean 
bowled. A number of his letters written when on this tour 
to his uncle, Mr John Freeman of Staveley, have been pre- 
served by Mrs Freeman, and were kindly handed to the 
writer for the purposes of these reminiscences. In the first 
letter, dated "Everett House, Union Square, New York, 
^Monday, September 14, 1868," he chattily describes the 
passage (ten days) out, including the usual experiences of 
bad sailors : — 

I must not forget also to mention that the four or five first 
days were ones of sorrow for most of us, and we wished many 
times we were back in dear old England. We were all bad 
with seasickness, except Rowbotham, Willsher, and Grifiiths, 
and it was a great treat to hear us all kicking up the most 
horrible rows imaginable. . . . Four of us slept in one berth, 
and it was just like lying on the shelves in the pantry at home. 
. . . We have on board about 950 souls, with the crew. One 
death took place and we had also a birth, so that in all we 
finished as we started. 

In another letter reference is made to a match at Montreal, 
which is worth reproducing, if only for the modest reference 
to a very fine bowling performance which Freeman accom- 
plished :- 
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The 22 won the toss and went in. The wicket was heavy, 
and a poor show they made of it, as we had them all out in 
two hours for 22 runs. I took 13 wickets for 12 runs. Every- 
body seemed surprised at this, as they thought they would stand 
a better chance than the New Yorkers, having several good 
players in the team. 

Evidently Freeman was a " home bird " — indeed a strong 
tone of affection for his relatives runs through the letters : — 

I wish I was there [home] now. It is a general saying among 
us, once more in dear old England, " never no more." Still we 
ought to be satisfied, as we have met with every kindness, but 
their ways and manners are so different from ours. 

In the final letter before leaving New York for home on 
October 20, 1868, Freeman wrote: — 

No doubt every one will be exceedingly glad to find we have 
been victorious in all games. We did not meet with such kind- 
ness in P. [Philadelphia] as we had done in other places, and we' 
were all glad to get away. ... I am very pleased indeed to 
say I shall have a clear £100 when I get back, and with presents 
and all we shall be very well satisfied, and I think none the 
worse for the journey. There is no mistake the country is well 
worth seeing, and it is a great event in our lifetime. . . 
To-day we played a match at baseball, and were again defeated. 
It is a fool to cricket, still the Yankees think otherwise. 

According to the testimony of his most intimate friends, 
Mr Freeman in business was as successful as he was in 
cricket Canon Owen says that at Thirsk it got to be almost 
an established problem in school arithmetic to calculate how 
much Mr Freeman would make in a year if he sold so many 
beasts and pigs and sheep at a commission of so much a 
head. Mr Freeman's death occurred, as previously stated, 
on November 18, 1895. He had been ill for two years, 
Bright's disease being the insidious malady that took its 
relentless grip upon his vigorous frame, and finally laid it 
low. Mrs Freeman says that he struggled manfully against 
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the illness, and for a long time would not believe in its 
seriousness. One day he came to see a specialist in Leeds 
to ask for advice. The medical gentleman, after making 
his diagnosis, asked, " When were you selling last 1 " Free- 
man replied that he had been on the rostrum at Thirsk 
market the previous day. He was ordered to bed imme- 
diately, and a long and painful illness ended as stated. Some 
of his friends used to ask Mr Freeman if cricket had sown 
the seed of the blighting disease, but he would not hear of 
the possibility of such a thing. He always maintained that 
the exposure which his business often entailed was the initi- 
atory cause of his illness. It only remains to add that hLl 
death, in practically the full years of his manhood, was 
deeply and widely regretted, and that his memory will 
remain throughout the cricket world green in the hearts 
of numberless friends and sportsmen for many years to 
come. 
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GEORGE WOOTTOK 




" You had to be in time when 
batting against George Wootton. 
If you were not it ^as all over 
with you." This is the terse 
definition of Wootton's deadli- 
ness as a bowler given to the 
writer by the old Notts man's 
famous colleague, Richard Daft. 
A quarter of a century has 
passed since George Wootton 
retired from the bustle and 
excitement of public cricket into 
the privacy of agricultural life. 
Mr Wootton is a farmer at Clifton, Nottingham. 

Clifton was the scene of the mythological tragedy which 
caused the boy poet, H. Kirke White, to break into song. 
The residents will still point to you the avenue down which 
" the beauteous Margaret " was dragged by fiends incarnate 
bent upon compelling her to the doom she had invoked — 

" May fiends of hell and every power of dread 
Conjoined, then drag me from my perjured bed. 
And hurl me headlong down those awful steeps, 
To find deserved death in yonder deeps." 

The reader may ask. What has this to do with cricket ? 
Nothing. But should he go to Clifton and confess ignorance 
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of the awful fate of "the far-famed Clifton maid," and un- 
acquaintance with the minor poet Kirke White and all his 
works, the villagers will tell him that his education has been 
neglected. This is a rebuff that should be avoided. 

" I have always been a bashful man," says George Wootton, 
sitting in the quiet parlour of his quaintly-pleasant farmstead. 
" When I was a lad at home in this village (where I was born 
on October i6, 1834), and could bowl as well as ever I could, 
I would slide off anywhere rather than play in a match. 
They used to offer me half-a-crown and 5s. to get me to play. 
Why, I was twenty-six years of age when I went out into 
public cricket, and I retired into the privacy of this farm 
here some years before my cricket career should properly have 
closed." 

Still, when one looks at George Wootton's surroundings, 
one is prepared to concede that the bashfulness which has 
afflicted him through life must be not half a bad thing. In 
other words, George Wootton, in the evening of life, appears 
to have few cares to worry him. 

" I learned my cricket here at Clifton, and it was about the 
year i860 that I went out as a professional That was to 
Rochdale, where I had an engagement for two years. It was 
old Alfred Clarke that recommended me. Then I was 
engaged on the ground staff at Lord's, a position I never left 
until my retirement from cricket twelve years later. Had I 
kept to cricketing I should probably have been at Lord's 
now. Perhaps I had better resources than the average pro- 
fessional cricketer, for I had taken up farming, and therefore 
had an occupation in the winter. Most of the cricketers of 
my day were hard up by Christmas. 

"My forte was left-hand bowling, a little over medium 
pace. My first big match was, I think, against the All- 
England Eleven with eighteen of the Hallam Club, at Hyde 
Park, Sheffield. That was while I was at Eochdale. Then I 
played in a big game at Bath with George Parr's team. 
Carpenter, Tarrant, Hayward, Jackson, and Mr E. M. Grace 
were playing in the first match. I recollect I knocked the 
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Coroner's middle stump out, and for a new beginner I thought 
that was a good feat. 

"At Lord's Jimmy Grundy and I played in the best 
matches for several years. Jimmy used to say, *I'll stick 
them up, George, you bowl them out ' ; and sometimes we did 
it. There was one notable instance in which we got a team 
out between us for 20 runs. That was for the M.C.C. v, 
Norfolk in 1864. Here is the analysis: — 





Overs. 


Maidens. 


Runs. 


Wickets. 


Grundy , 


. 11 


5 


9 


7 


Wootton 


. 10-1 


7 


9 


3 



" It was, however, only a case of tit for tat, for on a pre- 
vious occasion Norfolk had got the M.C.C. out for 19 runs. 
Norfolk at that time were considered a good team. Another 
good bowling feat by Grundy and myself was for M.C.C. v. 
Middlesex at Lord's in 1864. Middlesex were dismissed also 
for 20 runs. Our figures were : — 







Overs. 


Maidens. 


Rans. 


Wickets. 


Grundy . 


• • 


. 13-1 


8 


10 


5 


Wootton 


, 


. 13 


8 


8 


5 



" If you want other bowling feats, just to show that I was 
supposed to be able to trundle a bit, I might mention that in 
1865 at Sheffield, playing for the All-England Eleven, I got 
all the 10 Yorkshire wickets in one innings. In justice to 
Yorkshire I should add that at the time they had a bit of a 
split on, and were not represented by their really best eleven. 
Yet another feat ? Well, in 1863, at Lord's, for the M.C.C, 
I took 8 wickets, six bowled, bowling three men with the first 
ball I gave them, and hitting the middle stump out of the 
ground four times. Once at Scarborough, against the England 
Eleven, on the old Castle Hill ground, I got 3 of the England 
wickets with the first three balls of the matcL" 

More of these feats could be given, but those enumerated 
are sufficient to prove the triteness of Richard Daft's remark, 
"You had to be in time when batting against George 
Wootton." 
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"My best years were 1866, when I took 150 wickets, and 
1867, when my record was 151 wickets. In the first-named 
year I was the only bowler in first-class cricket who took 100 
wickets; in 1867 Southerton alone shared the honour with 
me, and his total was 112 against my 151. In 1868 Willsher 
joined us in the capture of wicket centuries, but in 1869 
Southerton and I again were alone in compiling the three- 
figure record. Earlier than these years, 1862, I also had 119 
wickets to my credit, but that was nothing, seeing that 10 
bowlers shared the honour. I was a long way below my old 
friends R. C. Tinley and J. Jackson, who had the wonderful 
records of 351 wickets and 335 respectively. 

" I had the pleasure of playing in the match in which 
W. G. Grace made his first century in first-class cricket I 
congratulated myself that I was on his side. It was for 
England v, Surrey on July 30, 1868. The young champion, 
as he then proved himself to be, scored 224 not out, and I 
actually preceded him in the batting list, for I went in first 
wicket down ! I remember that in that match our captain, 
Mr V. E. Walker, gave young Grace leave of absence during 
the game to go away to run in a hurdle race at the Crystal 
Palace. I guess a captain would be horrified at the bare 
suggestion of such a thing now. 

" I had not always the good luck, though, to be on W. G.'s 
side when he was breaking the bowlers' hearts. He played a 
wonderful innings of 134, not out (of a total of 201 !) at Lord's, 
in Gentlemen v. Players, in 1868, and I was one of the unfort- 
unate bowlers on that occasion. Then the first time he made 
two separate hundreds in a match at Canterbury in the same 
year I had the luxury (?) of bowling against him. That, by 
the way, was the match in which Canon M^Cormick made 
his score of 137 for our side. I took 8 wickets in the first 
innings, and wasn't it a sweet thing when at last I clean 
bowled the champion with his score at 130 ! It was nice to 
see W. G. make the runs ; it was a positive delight when you 
saw his back and knew you had sent him to the right- 
about." 
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Wootton recalls the fact that while he was on the staff of 
professionals at Lord's the average number engaged was 15, 
besides the ground-keeper. Last year the number was 58. 
These figures show how cricket has advanced. 

Asked what was the most exciting match that he can recall, 
Wootton says it was the game for Frank Tinley's benefit in 
August 1863. The match was the Free Foresters v. Notts, 
and the result was a tie, the circumstances of which were 
peculiar. 

" I was not much of a batsman," says Wootton, " for the 
reason that I had not much patience : I wanted to be hitting. 
But I could get a few runs when badly needed, as the recol- 
lections of this match will show. The Foresters had a very good 
side, including, as it did, Messrs D. Buchanan, E. A. H. 
Mitchell, T. Goodrich, and others. Groodrich, by the way, 
was a famous lob-bowler. Was it not Dean Hole who, with 
his usual raciness, once said that several cricketers should 
have as the epitaph for their tombstones, * Frightened to 
death by Goodrich ' ? And has not some one else written — 

* And oft at night, when play is o*er. 

The fragrant weed shall glow, 
As they tell how they fell 

Where Faulkner's swift 'uns go. 
Or Goodrich, with his artful twist, 

Sends in the teasers slow.' 

" But that is an aside. To the tie match. The Foresters 
made 114 in the first innings, and we followed with 115. 
Then they scored 212, so that we had exactly 212 to get to 
win. We looked like being beaten easily, for at the fall of 
the ninth wicket we were over 60 runs behind. Then 
Biddulph and I took root and could not be dislodged. When 
within about 25 of the required number the umpire called 
* one short.' How much may depend upon an incident like 
that I As a matter of fact that short run robbed us of 
victory. 

" We had got the game a tie when * Biddy ' went out to 
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one of Goodrich's lobs. The light, I may say, was dreadfully 
bad, and Biddulph missed the ball, which pitched on his 
knee. There was an appeal for leg-before, and out Biddy 
had to go, the match being a tie, with our score 211. It 
must have been a moot-point as to whether the ball would 
have hit the wicket, for Biddulph had gone far down the 
pitch to meet the man whom the Dean of Rochester said 
frightened so many batsmen to deatL We should have won 
very easily had it not been for the phenomenally fine fielding 
of the fourteen Foresters. It remains to add that the effort 
made by Biddy and myself to pull off the match pleased the 
onlookers so much that we were each rewarded with a dona- 
tion, which was handed to us amidst great applause by Sir 
Henry Bromley. 

"Did you ever hear of a man acting as bowler, wicket- 
keeper, long-stop, point, and short-slip in one innings 1 No ? 
Well, Grundy once did it for the M.C.C. against Sussex. 
Personally I only tried my hand at wicket - keeping once. 
That was at Brighton, also against Sussex. I knew so little 
about the job that I did not look round to see the long-stop 
throw in, with the result that I got a well-deserved blow on 
the back of the head. After that incident I had no difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion that wicket-keeping was not my 
forte." 

Mention of wicket-keeping recalls to the writer's mind an 
incident told liim by Mr Buchanan in which Wootton was 
concerned. Said the old Rugby bowler: "One of the 
things you never forget is a bit of splendid but fruitless 
cri(;ket. Tom Lockyer, playing for Surrey against the M.C.C. 
and Ground, with Wootton batting, once did one of the best 
bits of wicket-keeping I ever saw, yet it was in vain. Wootton, 
being very (juick on his legs, ran out to hit one, but missed. 
Lockyer got his hand round close to the wicket, but just as 
the ball reached his hand Wootton regained his ground and 
saved his wicket. The stumps were down, and if Wootton 
had been the merest fraction of a second later in getting 
down his foot than the ball was in getting past the wicket, 
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he would have been out. It was a superb bit of wicket- 
keeping on Lockyer's part." 

Wootton's first match with Notts was against Surrey at the 
Oval in 1861. He hardly came out with a flourish of 
trumpets, for he did not get a wicket nor score a run, though 
one of his two o's was a not out In the return match, the 
following month, he took 5 wickets in the first innings and 
the 2 that fell in the second. He afterwards played with 
Notts for eight seasons, and was on the Lord^s staff, as stated, 
for twelve seasons. His benefit at Lord's, he says, was "a 
bad match, played in bad weather," and he received from it a 
little under ;^3oo. 

He claims only to have been a little above medium pace as a 
bowler, but Daft describes him to the writer as " a fine fast 
left-hand bowler, with a pretty delivery, keeping an excellent 
length, and coming quick off the pitch." That he could and 
did bowl fast is shown by the fact, recalled by Wootton him- 
self, that once at Lord's, in bowling a wicket down, he 
knocked the bail 44 yards ! For over twenty years since his 
retirement from cricket Mr Wootton has been a subscriber to 
Notts County. He has seen most of their matches in that 
time, and has opinions of his own upon Notts' play, which he 
shall now give : — 

" I think it must be admitted Notts are a bit slow — slower 
at anyrate than they were in our day. But some people 
blame them when they do not play slow, and I think, after 
all, a man should be allowed, without unkind criticism, to 
play his natural game. Arthur Shrewsbury is slow, yet he 
is very certain and very good. Personally, I would rather see 
William Gunn make a hundred than any man in England : he 
is a most artistic batsman, and can punish bowling without 
taking liberties. * Knee play ' I confess I do not like. I once 
saw in a match at Trent Bridge two men lift their bats and 
push out their knees to play the ball. But they did not push 
far enough and were bowled, at which I rejoiced. 

" Then I call bowling off the wicket wasted energy. As a 
rule I used to bowl at the wicket and vary the pace. I saw 
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Attewell once bowl two wides, and told him * Old man, you'll 
have to chuck it if you bowl wides.' * Oh, I shall go on for 
ten years yet.' And so I hope he will, for he has been of 
immense service to his county, and I was delighted to find he 
had such a good benefit. There was perhaps one thing I did 
as a bowler which I ought not to have done. I detested a 
short-pitched ball, and I gave batsmen perhaps a few more 
half-volleys than I ought to have done. Still, when a man is 
hitting, you have always a chance that he won't hit even a 
half-volley accurately. 

" I cannot honestly think that the bowling now is as good 
as it was twenty years or more ago. Men do not bowl at the 
wicket as they used to do, and some of them seem to bowl, as 
it were, without their heads. We have not a bowler now like 
Jackson, Tarrant, and J. C. Shaw. I do not think England 
ever had a better bowler than George Freeman, and Allan Hill 
was very fast and straight, but not very difficult." 

Wootton has told us that he was "a bashful sort of a 
chap." He also says he was a home-bird, and when at Lord's 
rarely went far away from the ground. Had he enjoyed 
travelling more, he would not have retired from the game as 
soon as he did. One of the Messrs Walker once asked him if 
he would join a team to visit America. He thanked him for 
the offer, but declined on the ground that he was not (Bk water- 
spaniel ! 

After his retirement from cricket Wootton had a short spell 
of umpiring. 

''It is a very thankless office," says he, "and I soon gave 
it up. I liked umpiring very well ; bCit if you make a mistake 
every one is digging at you. I could not stand that sort of 
thing, so I gave it up." 

For a bashful man, George Wootton is very good company. 
As a farmer he appears to have fared fairly well on agricul- 
tural depression. 
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THE KEV. E. S. CARTER. 




The contents of a man's pri- 
vate scrap-book necessarily give 
an insight into his tastes and 
character. The writer has been 
privileged to read at will the 
scrap-book of the Rev. E. S. 
Carter. He found in it one 
pasted extract that revealed at a 
glance the old Oxford cricketer's 
ideas of the relationship that 
should exist between the Church 
and the doctrine of muscular 
Christianity. The extract is a 
quotation from an address delivered by a certain member of 
Church Congress, when the Parliament of the Church held 
its sittings at Croydon, a quarter of a century ago. The 
subject was the religion of public amusement. Its exponent 
scornfully satirised the pious jellyfishes of the pulpit He 
exhorted them to "unstarch their ephods of prudery," and 
to show concern, "not merely as men but as clergymen, 
in the existence of harmless healthy amusements, the want 
of which is a most fertile source of sin and crime." As 
an example of how this might be done, the speaker asked 
the country parson not to refuse his place as an active 
member of the parish eleven, "for so shall he find that 
the fine hit to leg, which opened the mouths of the rustic 
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spectators on tho Saturday, will leave them a little open 
on tho Sunday morning ; and that he whom the parson has 
taught to twist will be the more ready to listen to his 
dissuasives from tortuous conduct." 

The Rev. E. S. Carter is no pious jellyfish of the pulpit. 
You have but to seek an acquaintance with his career 
in the world of cricket to know that the healthy doc- 
trine of muscular Christianity has had in him an earnest 
disciple and a capable exponent. If you are privileged 
to have an afternoon's talk with him in his study, you 
will find him a delightful raconteur , brimming over with 
anecdote and mirth ; and you will quickly come to the 
conclu«ion that his ephod of prudery has long since been 
unstarched. 

Edmund Sardinson Carter was born on February 3, 1845, 
at Malton, and followed the footsteps of his father when he 
entered the Church. Those who have a weakness for trying 
their luck at a wishing-stone will be interested in his boyish 
experience, which was certainly very curious. This is what 
ho says : — 

" When fourteen years of age I became a King's Scholar at 
Durham, and when my course was nearly run there I paid a 
visit to the Finkle Abbey wishing-stone, and I wished three 
things, all most unlikely, as I then thought, to occur. The 
first was that I might go to Oxford ; the second, that I might 
l)lay in the Oxford Eleven ; and the third, that I might row 
in the Oxford l^oat. They were all realised, the first two 
within eighteen months. I won a scholarship which took 
me to Oxford in 1864; in 1866 and 1867 I played in the 
ITniversity Eleven ; and in 1867 and 1868 rowed in the 
Oxford lioat. Only about eight other gentlemen have 
gained these double blues, of whom the Rev. Canon 
M'Corniick and the Rev. J. Aitken are still living. 

" 1 was i)revented from playing with the 'Varsity Eleven a 
third year owing to an attacik of pleurisy, which compelled 
me to take a voyage in a sailing-ship to Australia. The cir- 
cumstances under which this attack was induced were so ex- 
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ceptional that I may be pardoned for referring to them. 
They constituted my last athletic day at Oxford. It was 
early in June 1868. I was in for the * 'Varsity pairs' with 
R G. Marsden, who had rowed stroke in 1867 and Na 4 in 
1868 in the University ' eight.' We started for a practice at 
eleven in the morning (cutting lectures to do it), as I was 
engaged in the afternoon. We rowed twice over the course, 
one and a half mile long — making six miles' rowing, including 
paddling to the starting-place at Iffley. This over, I trotted 
to the College Cricket-Ground on Cowley Marsh, two miles, 
where my College (Worcester) was playing Pembroke. We 
went into the field, and I bowled all through the first innings, 
taking seven wickets. During my innings a tremendous 
thunderstorm came on when I had made 105 runs, and as I 
was engaged to row in our College Scratch Four that evening, 
I had only just time to get back to the river for the start of 
the first heat, in which I was to row. I at once ran down, as 
no conveyance had yet arrived, and got thoroughly soaked on 
the way. I arrived just in time to take my place in the 
boat We won our first heat, and had to row a second the 
same evening, both close races. On my way back to College 
I got wet through again with a repetition of the heavy 
thunder-rain. I was already suffering from a chest cold 
caught a few days before through having a long wait in a 
cold mist at the start for the College eights. Next morning 
I could not draw a long breath without pain. The doctor 
whom I consulted pronounced it a case of pleurisy, and sent 
me back to my rooms, and to bed. There I remained for 
some weeks into the long vacation, — thus missing my third 
year in the University eleven and eight, but gaining a 
voyage to Australia by doctor's orders, and most interesting 
experiences in that colony. 

" The trip did me immense good, for whereas I only weighed 
10 stone 10 lb. when I went aboard, on reaching Melbourne 
I pulled the scale at 13 stone 4 lb. As luck would have it, 
the first man I saw in Australia at the end of the Sandridge 
Pier was G. P. Robertson, who played with me in the Oxford 
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Eleven the year before. He was living in Melbourne, so at 
once got me down to the ground and enrolled me as a member 
of the Melbourne CO., with the result that I was chosen to 
play against the Aboriginals and in the Inter-Colonial match, 
Victoria v. New South Wales at Sydney." 

An even more extraordinary rencontre than the meeting 
with his old college chum, and one that shows " what a little 
world it is," should be here given. 

" We were going," adds Mr Carter, " after the inter- 
colonial contest, to Warnambool to play a match against odds. 
On driving from Geelong through the bush, at three o'clock 
in the morning, we came to a cross track. At the same 
moment a man came rollicking across from the other direc- 
tion with a horse and cart. I was on the box seat, and a man 
named Evans, who seemed to know everybody, remarked to 
me, * Carter, you see that driver there 1 he is a namesake of 
yours/ I replied, * I must have a word with him ; perhaps 
he's a long-lost brother.' Evans hailed him with the words, 

* Charter, we've got a namesake of yours here.' * Eh 1 Which 
on 'em is it ? ' Whereupon I exclaimed, * Why, he's a York- 
sliireman.' I got off the coach and spoke to him, and he 
asked, * Young man, is yo'r name Carter 1 ' * Yes,' I replied. 

* So' 8 mine ; where d'ye come thro' ? ' * From where you've 
been before.' * Where's that?' * Yorkshire.' Then the 

man burst out, * D ^ you're not one of Parson Carter's 

sons of Malton, are you V * I am,' I replied, * only he's not 
Parson Carter of Malton now, but of Slingsby.' Then he 
rolled off the names of all the villages round Slingsby. When 
I asked him what he was doing out in Australia, he slily 
remarked, * I didn't pay my own expenses. You see I was 
under-keeper to Lord Carlisle at Castle Howard Park, and 
there was a little bit of a misunderstanding between me and 
Lord Carlisle. He said all the deer in the park were his, and 
I thought some of them were mine, so we came to a bit of a 
trial about it, and they turned out to be all hia' On returning 
home, I found that what my rollicking namesake had told me 
in the Australian bush at three o'clock on that March morning 
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in 1869 was quite true. He had been transported for shooting 
deer." 

Though he was only eight weeks in Australia, Mr Carter 
managed to occupy a large space in the public eye. Certain 
cricket performances made him at once a public hero — a 
forerunner of K. S. Ranjitsiuhji. In the inter-colonial match 
alluded to he was top scorer in each innings with 16 and 63, 
and, thanks to his efforts, Victoria won. The performance 
received due recognition, as is seen when Mr Carter brings 
down from the study wall a well-battered bat bearing the 
following inscription: "Presented by the N.S.W. Cricket 
Association to Edmund S. Carter for highest score in the 
inter-colonial match New South Wales v, Victoria, March 
1869." The bat is mounted with five other presentation 
plates, one of them containing scores of a century and up- 
wards, which indicate Mr Carter's prowess at the wicket. In 
addition to his batting in the inter-colonial match, the young 
Oxonian came out top scorer with 44 against the Aboriginals, 
among whom Mullagh, Bullocky, Eedcap, and other noted 
** blacks " were bowling. Then a local journal wrote, " The 
country which produces Carters will take a good deal of 
beating yet, and we should recommend our cricketers to 
practise more and bounce less." Judging from recent Anglo- 
Australian cricket, it would seem that the advice to practise 
more had been well followed. 

Mr Carter was finally asked to take an English team 
out to Australia, but the project, after some discussion, fell 
through. The reason for this was twofold. Mr Carter 
could not spare the time, and he did not think his position 
in the cricketing world was then sufficiently prominent 
to warrant him in undertaking the responsibilities of an 
Australian tour. 

On returning to England the young student and cricketer 
took Orders, and was appointed to the curacy of Christ 
Church, Ealing. Five years after he was appointed Vicar 
Choral at York Minster and Curate at St Martin-cum-Gregory, 
to the rectorship of which he subsequently succeeded. In 
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1882 lie was installed Vicar of St Michael-le-Belfrey, York, a 
cure which he holds to-day. 

The Yorkshire County Cricket Year-Book gives 1865 bb the 
year of the Rev. K S. Carter's first appearance in county 
cricket, but it was not until the early 'Seventies that he was 
able to keep in close touch with Yorkshire cricket. Even 
then he was not able to play regularly with the county owing 
to his clerical duties, and his chief connection eventually had 
to be restricted to the matches at the Scarborough Festival. 
A man of greater " all-roundness " probably never stepped on 
to a cricket-field than the Vicar of St Michael-le-Belfrey. As 
a batsman he was well in the first flight ; as a bowler he was 
originally very fast, and latterly — for he has played in serious 
cricket within the last two or three years — he could make 
himself into a fast high arm, a slow round arm, or an under- 
hand lob-bowler. In the latter capacity he has had some 
remarkable successes ; and " them there Carters " have been 
the terror of batsmen in the Hidings for many years. 

One incident of his ability as a wicket-keeper may be given 
now. It was on Saturday, August 16, 1890 — when Mr Carter 
was forty-five years of age. Playing for Yorkshire G^entle- 
mcn V. Hcworth Ilevellers, at York, he performed the extra- 
ordinary feat of stumping three batsmen with three successive 
balls, and in all caused the retirement of seven opponents. 
The ground was sticky, and the bowler, W. Wisker, was a 
medium left-hander with a good break from leg. The last of 
the three victims, in order to avoid the fate of his two pre- 
decessors, rushed out of the ground to meet the ball on the 
full pitcli, but the bowler saw his object, and pitching it short, 
both bowler and stumper were credited with the "hat-trick." 

Now for a few bowling feats. When a curate at Ealing, in 
1874, playing for Ealing against Willesden, Mr Carter bowled 
9 wickets in 8 overs for no runs, his analysis being 8 overs, 8 
maidens, o runs, 9 wickets. This wonderful feat was per- 
formed with "C-arter's expresses." Seventeen years after- 
wards, to the day or the day after, playing for Cliffe Hall 
against Middlcton Lodge, Darlington, with his " lob-twisters," 
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he secured 7 wickets for i run, and in two days took 15 
wickets for 25 runs. In 1875, P^^J^^g ^^^ Ealing against the 
M.C.C., on May 22, at Ealing, he and a Mr Mumford got the 
M.C.C. out for only 7 runs ; and, by the way, in this year Mr 
Carter scored 105 off the bat for the Yorkshire Gentlemen 
against a strong eleven got together by Mr Leatham. 

Other bowling feats with his " expresses " include 7 wickets 
for 9 runs, 9 wickets for 9 runs, and 9 wickets for 8 runs, in 
187 1 ; 7 wickets for 9 runs in 1872 ; 7 wickets for 2 runs, 
and 7 for 8 runs, in 1874 ; and so on. Gk)ing backward, in 
1865, though, owing to an accident, having to bat with one 
hand against Luke Greenwood's bowling, against Doncaster 
Peripatetics at York, Mr Carter made 26 and 47 ; while in 
the same year against Notts Gentlemen's CO., at Southwell, 
he had to bowl slows owing to lameness, and Notts were out 
for 28 and 36. In Notts' second innings the first wicket fell 
for 30; all were out for 36. Again, in 1877, when playing 
for Yorkshire Gentlemen against Hornsea, his left hand was 
disabled when he had made 8, but he went on batting with one 
hand, and proved top scorer with 58. Many other instances 
of skill and pluck might be given, but these must suffice. 
They show that in the Kev. E. S. Carter the doctrine of 
muscular Christianity has had an exceedingly capable ex- 
ponent. 

" I once played at Thirsk for Twenty-Two of the District v, 
the All England Eleven, and threw a ball 117 yards. Tarrant 
said it was with the wind. George Anderson said, *Try 
throwing it back the other way,' and I threw it the same 
distance. I threw it no yards in the Oxford University 
Sports, but didn't win — a man called Mitchell, I think, 
beating me with 112. I don't suppose I could throw 80 
now. 

"It was on the Lyndhurst ground that I caught the famous 
hitter, C. I. Thornton, in the long-field at a distance of 120 
yards from the wicket — he having previously hit a ball over 
my head. 

" In my best days as a batsman I was supposed to be 
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particularly strong on the off-side, and the following story 
pays me that compliment. * Young Tom' Hearne, son of 
* Old Tom/ was our groundsman and bowler at Ealing, and 
afterwards, till last year, when he was appointed head 
groundsman at Lord's, was engaged in that capacity at 
Wellington CoUega When Mr Alan Gray, brother of an 
ex-Lord Mayor of York, and now Dr Gray, organist of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, went to Wellington as Professor 
of Music, he said one day to Tom, * Did you know Mr Carter 
at Ealing r Tom replied, *If you mean the Rev. E. S. 
Carter, I knew him well.' * Could he play cricket 1 ' asked 
Mr Gray. Tom's reply was, * You drop him a short 'un to 
the off, and see what he'll do with it.' " 

Mr Carter's stories are even better than his cricket. 
They tumble over each other in rich profusion, but room 
must be found for all. 

'* Four years ago I was playing in a match at Cherry 
Burton on the beautiful ground of Mr D. F. Burton. In the 
opposing eleven was a man with whom I had played some 
thirty years previous. I asked him if he could play as well 
as ever, and he replied, * I think I can play them tiddliwinks 
of yours ' (he had seen me bowling lobs). He came in when 
I happened to be bowling ; and I bowled him almost immedi- 
ately, the ball twisting between his legs and hitting the 
middle stump — * the centre prod ' as it used to be called in 
the country in my youth. * Well, I'm dashed ! ' he exclaimed. 
I replied, * I don't know whether you are that, but I know 
you are out.' The batsman at my end, a well-known East 
Hiding professional, said to his outgoing colleague, *I'm 
8ur2)rised at a man of your experience being beaten by a 
thing of that sort.' The next over that I bowled the * pro.' 
was at the other end, and with the first or second ball I got 
him in exactly the same way. As he walked away, looking 
thoroughly disgusted, hitting his leg with his bat, and mutter- 
ing to himself, I could not resist the temptation to repeat to 
him his own words, * Well, I am surprised at a man of your 
experience being beaten by a thing of that sort.' 
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" I remember once at Scarborough taking a stroll round the 
ground during the luncheon interval, and coming to a knot of 
workmen who were engaged in some building operations. 
At first I could not understand their conversation. 'What 
kind of a player is H. R Rhodes 1 ' * Oh, he has played 
for the M.C.C. and Yorkshire; he must be a good 'un.* 
* Then who's C. W. Landon ? ' * Oh, he's a good useful 
player.* *E. S. Carter T * He's all right; he plays for 
Yorkshire Gentlemen.' * Dash it ! I have drawn Leatham ; 
I'll sell him to onybody for 2d.' It then dawned upon 
me what the men meant : they were drawing a sweepstakes 
on our individual scores. The man who wanted to sell 
Leatham for 2d. did G. A. B. an injustice, for he scored, 
I think, 19 not out. 

" Mr A. N. Hornby used to bring an Eleven, including 
Crossland, to play the Yorkshire Gentlemen. When I went 
in first against Crossland, Mr Hornby said, * Now, Crossland, 
the gentleman that has come in is a clergyman. Don't 
use any hard language — you'll shock his feelings.' Well, 
Crossland bowled away as quiet as a lamb, until I got 45 or 
46, when he bowled me with a snorting shooter that knocked 
my wicket to pieces. Crossland could then keep quiet no 
longer, for he blurted out, * I downed his old pulpit for him 
that time.'" This story, the writer may mention, has 
often been narrated, with a good deal of embroidered diction, 
at the expense of Crossland and various cricketing clerics, 
but this is the first time it has actually been located. 

" Here is another good parson's story. We were playing at 
Oulton (a village near Pontefract), and there were four 
or five parsons in the team. A. J. Irving and Smith-Dorrien 
went in first, and I think got about 40 or 50 each. Then 
went in Hamilton, an old Cambridge man, who got about 40, 
and after him H. M. Sims, who hit the first four balls 
he received out of the field (it was a narrow boundary). 
The bowler then relieved his feelings by the remark, * Nah, 
then, is there ony more o' theease meenisters to come in 1 
I didn't come 'ere, tha knows, to laake at knur and spell.' 
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" Mention of the Rev. H. M. Sims reminds me that he once 
played for Yorkshire at Sheffield, and turned out in his beau- 
tiful new Cambridge blue jacket to field at cover-point As 
if by a concerted signal, the cry went up all round the ground, 
* Tak thi jacket off ! ' He took no notice. By-and-by a ball 
went to him, and he misfielded it and it went to the boundary. 
Then came the cry louder than before, * Nah^ will ta tak thi 
jacket off ! ' I have often been struck with the ready wit and 
keen appreciation of cricket crowds, especially those at Shef- 
field. The only time I played against the Australians there 
I was fielding alternately at cover-point and square-leg. I 
was standing near the scoring-box at deep square-leg, and 
twenty minutes passed before the ball came to me. It came 
along with a beautiful hop, and I promptly returned it, where- 
upon a voice in the crowd shouted, *Here endeth the first 
lesson.' And with a series of laughs and ripples, *Here 
endeth the first lesson ' went all round the enclosure. 

" It may be as well to mention, apropos of this exclamation 
of the Sheffield crowd, that I was riot the young curate of 
whom the story is told that after exceptional success in some 
big match on a Saturday, announced at the close of the First 
Lesson in church on the following day, * Here endeth the first 
innings ' ; though the story has been frequently credited to 
me. 

"Tom Hearne and I founded the Ealing Club, in which 
place I had my first curacy. There was one match against 
Dr Gay's Eleven, in which I said I could not play owing to 
my clerical duties. At lunch-time Tom Hearne sent an urgent 
message pressing me to come, as they had nearly all their 
wickets down, and were doing very badly. I went to the 
field and arrived just as the ninth wicket fell. I was just in 
time to go in, and added 27 not out for the last wicket. 
Then I went on to bowl — I bowled very fast in those days — 
and got nearly all their wickets, and we won by about 15 
runs. Pooley and Street of the Surrey team were on the 
defeated side, and the first-named said to Tom Hearne, * I tell 
thee what, Tom, the next time we come to play here, we shall 
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come on Sunday, and then that parson chap will be in 
churcL' 

" I played ten or eleven years ago for a Clerical Eleven of 
England against Lord Lewisham's Eleven, at Lewisham. A 
lady, who with her daughter went to see the match, was 
stated to have said, * I do hope that I shall see the clergymen 
bat.' On arriving on the ground the daughter said, *0h, 
mamma, how lucky ! The clergymen are in.' *How do you 
know, dear?' asked the mother. *Oh, don't you see they 
have got their surplices on.' Of course the clergymen in 
question were the umpires in their white coats. This story 
afterwards appeared in * Punch.' 

" No one could get a man into a trap better than W. G. 
Once at Cheltenham for Yorkshire, I went out to field as a 
substitute. Eph. Lockwood came in, took his block, and 
then looked round the field. The late Fred. Grace was 
fielding at deep square-leg, and Ephraim took a second look 
at him. W. G. said to me, * Carter, you saw old Mary Ann 
look round to see where Fred, is standing. I'll make him 
drop one into his mouth.' Sure enough, Ephraim hit the 
ball right into Fred.'s hands : I think it was the first ball 
— certainly it was in the first over. 

" Then old W. G. victimised me by actually catching and 
bowling me in front of cover-point. I had hit three balls past 
cover-point ; the fourth was a similar ball, and W. G, after 
delivering it, ran right round in front of cover-point, and 
brought off the catch. It was a cool and daring thing to do, 
but it came off all right. In the same match, the ground 
being very wet, W. G. returned the easiest of chances to Tom 
Emmett, who dropped it. Tom thereupon threw his cap 
down in the mud and trampled on it savagely, and giving 
the ball a kick, sent it to the boundary, and credited the 
Champion with 4. Tom spent the rest of the day in apolo- 
gising to W. G. 

" When I was curate in Ealing I used to go to Lord's 
whenever I could, if Yorkshire was playing. One day I said 
to Tom Emmett, * What do you think of this W. G. Grace who 
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is making such big scores?' (He was just coming into 
his best.) Tom replied, * It's all very well against this South 
Country bowling. Let him come up to Sheffield and play 
against me and George [Freeman], and we'll show him some- 
thing different.' A few days afterwards, July 26, 1869, the 
North played the South at Sheffield, and W. G. got 122 in 
his first innings, with Emmett and Freeman bowling. When 
Tom came to Lord's shortly afterwards I said to him, * Well, 
Tom, you've had him at Sheffield : what do you think of him 
now ? ' Tom replied very seriously, * Mr Carter, I call him a 
nonsuch : he ought to be made to play with a littler bat.' 

" Talking of Tom Emmett, who was really and genuinely 
witty, reminds me of a very amusing incident which occurred 
at Sheffield. I was playing on the Brammall Lane ground for 
the county. Yorkshire were in the field. Tom Armitage, who 
was not a skeleton, and Louis Hall, who was scarcely a Falstaff,* 
were running after the same ball. Tom called to me, * Mr 
Carter, there goes Law and Gospel.' * What do you mean, 
Tom 1 ' I asked. ' You ought to know, being a parson,' 
he replied ; * Shadow and Substance ! ' I was glad to find 
that his theology was so sound. 

"An amusing story was told me about Tom Emmett, 
which, if true, shows how his wit did not desert him even 
under most uninspiring circumstances. He was on his way to 
Australia with the team taken out by Lord Harris. Tom was 
a bad sailor; Lord Harris was a good one. During the 
crossing of the Bay of Biscay poor Tom was prostrate with 
mal de mer ; but one fine morning when they had rounded 
Cape St Vincent and got into comparatively smooth water, 
Tom crawled timidly up the companion-ladder, and halted 
with his face just high enough to see over the ship's side, 
to observe his lordship enjoying a cigarette on deck. His 
lordship opened the conversation, ' Glad to see you out, Tom ; 
but you don't look very well.' * No, my lord,' replied Tom, 
*I don't feel very bright.' Then, having a look overboard 
he exclaimed with a sigh, * I don't think they've had the 
heavy roller on, my lord.' 
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" Tom Emmett, wag though he was, had a well-balanced 
disposition, and knew how to take care of himself and of the 
team too. I was specially pleased once to hear him rebuke a 
gentleman who, at one of the Yorkshire matches, wanted to 
stand him and others a drink. Tom refused, and said quietly 
but firmly, * I should be obliged to you if you would not 
tempt the players.' 

" On another occasion, at Scarborough, Yorkshire had put 
G. A. B. Leatham in the team instead of the late Joe Hunter. 
The crowd resented this, and * barracked * Leatham in a most 
disconcerting way. Tom Emmett at last walked up to where 
the noise was being made, and addressing the crowd, said, 
' Nah, lads, Scarborough has alius had a reputation for being 
respectable. Don't loss your character.' After this exhort- 
ation not a word was said. 

"I remember one occasion on which the old Yorkshire 
wicket-keeper, the late Ned Stephenson, had the laugh turned 
against him in a most amusing way at Malton. George 
Freeman was batting, and owing to a misunderstanding he 
and his co-batsman met in the centre of the pitch, and 
Stephenson having had the ball returned to him, flourished it 
over the bails and said to Freeman, who was the victim, 
*Why don't you run in, George?* As Freeman had no 
chance of getting to the wicket in time, he walked away 
in disgust towards the pavilion, which was at an angle behind 
the wicket. On looking round, however, he saw that 
Stephenson had neglected the elementary duty of break- 
ing the wicket, so he coolly walked back to resume his 
innings. * But you're out,' said the dumfoundered Stephen- 
son. * Oh no, Ned,' was the reply ; * you forgot to knock the 
bails ofif ! ' George then went on and scored over loo, making 
one big hit over the Malton Station into the cab stand. [This 
incident is also referred to in the Freeman reminiscences.] 

" Now for a good story in which George Pinder figures. In 
a certain match at Scarborough during the Carnival, Pinder 
was put on to bowl his lobs. Afterwards in the pavilion Mr 
Craven, a gentleman well known both on the Yorkshire 
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Gentlemen's ground at York and at Scarborough, thus ad- 
dressed the famous stumper, *Mr Finder, you're a sinful 
man.' * How so, Mr Craven 1 * * You bowl twisters ; twisters 
are intended to deceive; and all deception is sin.' Finder 
was a bit nonplussed for a moment, and then put the question, 
* If he hits me to the boundary for four, how is it then, Mr 
Craven ? ' The argument was carried no further. Mr Craven 
was stumped. 

" I heard a very good thing once at Knaresborough. It was 
at a match, Knaresborough v. United North. The team 
included Jonathan Joy and Charlie Fenrose. The last-named 
was a big heavy man of about 22 stones, and he had to be 
followed in the batting by Joy. At the drawing of stumps 
Fenrose was not out, and on leaving the field I heard one of 
the crowd — who could evidently not afford to break more 
than one day — say, * Deary me, I came just to see Joy bat, 
and here he's not going in until to-morrow morning.' His 
companion wittily replied, * Why, don't you know that heavi- 
ness (22 stones of it) may endure for a night, but Joy cometh 
in the morning ? ' 

" I was playing once with George Freeman in a match in 
which there was a deaf umpire. Freeman appealed for * leg 
before wicket,' but the imipire simply put his hand to his ear, 
and said, * Beg pardon ? ' George asked again, * How's that ? ' 
' What for 1 ' re-queried the umpire. * Leg before wicket, of 
course,' said George. *0h, not out, of course,' replied the 
umpire ; ' I only once in my life gave one of my own side out 
leg before wicket. What time is dinner? That's t' main 
thing wi' umpires.' 

" Umpires are, as a rule, credited with very good appetites 
on match days. Certainly I have known some who would 
have made poor * f asters.' I played once in a match for the . 
Ealing C.C. v. Wimbledon. Eain interfered considerably 
with the play, and consequently there was more time expended 
over luncheon than would otherwise have been the case. One 
of the umpires * did himself ' very well, and on a remark being 
made to this effect, he said, 'I've not done half so well as I 
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did at Esher the other day.' 'What did you do at Esher ? ' 
* Why, I began with a bit of roast-beef ; then I had a bit of 
boiled beef ; then I had a bit of lamb ; then I had a bit of 
duck ; then a friend of mine recommended the veal-and-ham 
pie, so I had a bit of that ; but I liked the boiled beef best, 
so I went back to that and made my dinner off iV 

" Once in a match in which I was playing, a well-known 
ex-county player was umpiring. On the luncheou-table was a 
most useful * Derby * round of beef, which I was carving. I 
gave him three or four complete rounds of this boneless meat. 
On my asking him if he would have some more he replied, 
*No, thank you, sir; I'm rather poorly to-day.' It was of 
this same gentleman that I heard the story that on another 
occasion when he was asked by the carver what kind of a piece 
he would like he replied, * Get weel hod on't wi' t' knife, and 
gie us a bit 'at won't bend.' 

"Every one knows the unwillingness of umpires to 'no- 
ball ' a bowler who is suspiciously like a thrower, even when 
he does throw a bit. I played in a match a few years ago for 
the Yorkshire Gentlemen v, I Zingari in Escrick Park. W. F. 
Forbes was one of the I Z. bowlers, and ' Granny ' Martingell 
was umpire at his end. I was batting. Presently I said, 
*Why don't you no-ball him, Martingell? He's throwing, 
isn't he?' 'Granny' replied, 'It isn't very pleasant no- 
balling a gentleman. Let 'em begin at Lord's in some of the 
big matches!' Then he turned to Mr Forbes and said, 
'Now, Mr Forbes, howl a bity howl a hit J I believe Mr 
Forbes threw a cricket-ball 132 yards when a boy at Eton, 
80 it can be imagined at what pace a ball would come from 
him at 20 yards. Fortunately we had an equally fast thrower 
on our side, Mr Arthur Motley, who did equal execution for 
us. One of his deliveries went off the Hon. Alfred Lyttel- 
ton's head for four leg-byes ! I forget which side won, but I 
believe one side was out for 19 and the other for 23. 

" Talking of the rapidity of Mr Forbes's bowling, I remem- 
ber that in a match at Scarborough in which I had the 
honour of playing for Eleven Gentlemen of the North v. 
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Eleven Gentlemen of the South, two long stops were requisi- 
tioned when he was bowling, one being Mr A. N. Hornby 
and the other myself. The byes in one innings were 44, the 
ball having got past both of us eleven times to the boundary. 

" Talking about umpiring stories reminds me of an old 
gentleman who, when I was a boy, umpired for a famous 
cricketing village in the North Riding for which I played 
several years. His umpiring attire included blue stockings 
and fustian breeches. He had a son who used to bowl, and 
who is still living. Before the match commenced he would 
remark, * Noo, lad, which end is thi going to bool fro' V * I 
shall bowl from this end.' * Then at this end I stands.' By- 
and-by the old gent would say, * Oh dear, lad, thi's getting 
on badly.' That acted like a signal, for * How's that ? * was 
soon heard, and out the batsman had to go. 

" There was a little fellow named Scott, a mason, who was 
one of the mainstays at the wicket for a rival village. The 
old umpire used to say to his son, *Noo, lad, here's little 
Scott coming in; we mun hev him oot somehoo, hooiver.' 
And they did. 

"I once got 71 for Boroughbridge against Harewood, and 
a man came up to me at the close of my innings and said, 
* Now, young man, you must come and sup — ^you've won me 
ever so many quarts : I've been backing you in tens for a 
quart.' I suppose he had backed me for a quart every ten 
runs. There were some thirsty souls at these old matches, 
but, withal, pleasant and good-tempered. 

"I wasn't plajdng in the match in which the following 
incident occurred, but I have often played on the ground in a 
beautiful Yorkshire park in which it was reported to have 
liap2)ened. The owner, a noble lord, was a keen cricketer, 
and not backward in putting himself on to bowl. On the 
occasion he bowled several successive balls which would 
ordinarily have been called * wide.' He at last bowled a ball 
even wider than the others, and the batsman appealed to the 
umpire, * Wasn't tliat a wide ? ' ' Yes, for sure ; ah never 
seed a widerer; bui liis lordship don't like 'em calling.* 
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" Yet another umpiring story. I was once due to play in a 
match on the York ground, but being on duty at the Minster, 
did not get to the ground until the match was well in progress. 
Our umpire when I arrived said, * I am glad you've come, Mr 
Carter; we have had a bit of unpleasantness. The other 
umpire gave one of our men out leg before wicket, and 
I stepped forward and said, 'I object to that decision.' 
He was very nasty was the other umpire ; in fact, he adhered 
to his opinion. I said, 'Very well, then, I shall just take 
the very first opportunity I get to give one of your men out.' 

" I smoothed m0,tters over, and the game went on. Unfor- 
tunately, our umpire got his opportunity when I was bowling 
underhand lob-twisters. The ball did not pitch straight, but 
it shot and hit the batsman on the foot, and would have taken 
his wicket. I half appealed, and then checked myself, but 
the umpire gave * out ' in an instant. * No,' I said, * I didn't 
appeal, and the ball didn't pitch straight.' He replied, *I 
beg your pardon, Mr Carter, but umpire's decision is final ; 
he'll have to go.' Then he shook his finger at the other 
umpire and said, * Noo then, we're even wi' you.' This shows 
what curious notions used to prevail among umpires as to 
their duties. Fortunately, the batsman didn't resent the 
decision, for he remarked, * I'm glad he's gien me oot ; it gies 
me a bit more time to see t' Exhibition ' ! — which was then 
being held in the city. 

"It was in the same match, I think, that I bowled one 
man with a twister, round his legs. * By gow, how that ball 
did turn,' said he. * We'll get them turning balls off before 
we come again.' Another batsman was struck on the pad, 
and the ball went to me at short-slip. There was an appeal 
for leg before wicket, and the batsman being deaf, innocently 
walked two or three yards away out of his ground to hear the 
umpire's decision. Then I popped the ball into the wicket 
at my end and said, * How is it for this end ? ' * Out.' The 
discomfited batsman, as he walked away, remarked, *I tell 
thee what, Mr Carter, there's a deal o' points to be watched 
in cricket' 
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" Umpires are, as a rule, anxious to give fair and unbiassed 
decisions. There have been instances in which they could not 
resist the temptation to give *the benefit of the doubt' to 
* their own side.' On one occasion, in my own experience, an 
expected umpire did not turn up, and a man on the ground 
was engaged to take his place. Just as the play was going 
to begin, he said, * Just let me understand, which side am I 
umpiring for 1 * 

*^ On another occasion, I took a parish team to play in a 
match on the Castle Howard Park ground. We were leading 
by about 50 runs when the last man of the opposing side came 
in. I had taken 2 wickets with * lobs ' in my previous over, and 
it was about three minutes from time to draw stumps when I 
was preparing to deliver the last over, confident that I could 
get the last wicket. Suddenly the umpire — not ours — pulled 
his watch out and said, * There's not time for this over to be 
concluded. I shan't allow it to be commenced.' And with 
that he took the bails and left the ground, leaving us not 
victors, but only with the match 'drawn in our favour.' 

"The Oxford University Eleven were playing M.C.C. at 
Lord's in 1867. Jinamy Grundy was umpiring in a black 
suit of clothes : white coats for umpires had not then been 
instituted. E. M. Kenny, the famous left-hand bowler, was 
in with me. Grundy was standing face towards the batsman, 
Kenny, who said, * Jimmy, will you please stand sidewayf 
You are right behind the bowler's arm.* Jimmy stood * side 
on,' but, knowing that his figure warranted the statement, 
said, *I'm broader this way than t'other.' 

" The members of the Yorkshire teams in my time were, I 
think, unusually fond of small, harmless, practical jokes. On 
one occasion we were going to enjoy Lord Londesborough's 
princely hospitality at Lyndhurst in the New Forest, and 
play two or three matches v. Hampshire, &c. The train from 
London was inconveniently crowded, and in order that the 
carriage conveying some of the players might not be unduly 
invaded, George Atkinson, who was always a bit of a wag, 
feigned madness, and at each station was seen by the people 
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on the platform to be violently struggling to escape from the 
carriage, being only restrained by his supposed keepers. 
Needless to say, between the stations the occupants of that 
carriage travelled in comparative comfort. 

" In Lyndhurst the players were billeted in cottages ; and 
again it was George Atkinson who could not resist the 
temptation to play a practical joke — this time on his hostess. 
He said he was rather short of collars, and would be much 
obliged if she would kindly wash him one or two. She put 
them in water overnight, and next morning she came to their 
owner in great distress and perplexity, holding a few threads 
— ^ that was left of the collars — in her hand, with many 
expressions of regret for what had happened to them, and 
begging for forgiveness, as she could not afford to replace 
them with new ones. The joke was cruelly carried on till the 
end of the week, when George told her that they were paper 
collars, and not intended to be washed. 

" Why is a yorker so called ? " asks Mr Carter. " I have 
in my time heard much curiosity expressed as to the origin of 
the word yorker as applied to a ball between a half-volley and 
a full-pitch. Hitherto I am satisfied with my own view, 
pending further light. But the following piece of history 
will amuse, if it does not satisfy, the curious on this question. 
*Some years ago a match was being played between two 
public schools. Tom Barker of Nottingham was umpiring. 
On the fall of a certain wicket a shout rang out from the 
boys on the bowler's side, * Oh ! Good yorker I * During 
the luncheon interval the head-master of one of the schools 
put to Barker the question, * Barker, why is a certain ball 
called a yorker ? ' * A yorker, sir — a yorker ? Why, a 
yorker 's a ball that pitches inside the batsman's crease.' 

* Yes, Barker, I know wJiat a yorker is, but I want to 
know why that particular ball is called a yorker.' After 
a pause, and a thoughtful scratch of the head. Barker replied, 

• Why, sir, I don't see very well what else you could call it' 
The question is still unsettled. 

"The Yorkshire Gentlemen were playing the Royal En- 
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gineers at Chatham. Some of them had rooms in barracks ; 
the others were put up outside. One of the latter (who has 
played for the county sometimes; he repudiates the story, 
therefore I won't give his name) was going out of barracks to 
his room after a merry evening, and was challenged by the 
sentry with the regulation, *Who goes there?' C. W. L., 
thus suddenly arrested, gasped out, *For Gkxi's sake, don't 
shoot ! I'll tell you my name, if you'll give me time. I'm one 
of the Yorkshire Gentlemen.' 

"In a match in which I played for the Y.G.C.C. at 
Darlington, among our opponents was one George Newby, 
whom I had known at Durham as one of the best with his 
fists, as well as one of the best in a scuUing-boat, when I was 
at school there. I was bowling lobs when Newby came in. 
The batsman at the other end was a gentleman whom Newby 
familiarly addressed as *Dick' (I think his surname was 
Thompson). Every ball I bowled to the latter Newby called 
out, *Pawp 'er, Dick.' He said to me, 'I'll pawp you when 
I get to the other end.' When the batsmen changed ends, 
just as I was preparing to deliver to Newby, he called out in 
his delightful Durham brogue, * Ooom on. Artful ; I'll pawp 
you.' Meanwhile I had put an extra man in the long-field. 
As luck would have it, ' Geordie ' ' pawped ' my first ball 
right into his hands, and he held it. On retiring Gteordie 
fired his parting shot with these friendly words, * If you'd 
done that when you were at school, I'd have given you a 
good thrashin'.' And I believe he would." 

In the talk with E. Peate the share Mr Carter had in 
bringing him into notice is referred to. "The circumstances 
under which Peate came out," adds Mr Carter, "are certainly 
interesting. We found we were a man short for Yorkshire 
Gentlemen v. Scarborough at the close of the Carnival of 1878. 
In the pavilion I asked if there was any one at liberty who 
would like to play. A young fellow said he was at liberty. 
* Could he bowir *Yes, he could bowl a little bit,' he 
thought. So I told him to change and come out. I was 
keeping wicket, and I put him on to bowl first. I never had 
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occasion to take him off. He had a marvellously easy action 
and good length, with a break from leg. I asked him where 
he had played. * With Manningham,' was the reply. I told 
him he must send me his records, as he would have to play 
for Yorkshire. He played with the Colts next year, and 
went straight into first-class cricket. And this is how Ted 
Peate was introduced into the Yorkshire team. 

" I daresay it will be known that for several years I got up 
the Yorkshire Eleven for the Scarborough Carnival, but it 
may not be so well known that it was I who first invited 
Lord Hawke to play for Yorkshire. I got Lord Hawke (then 
the Hon. M. B.) to play with Yorkshire at Scarborough, and 
the year afterwards he took his place in the County team. 
He said to me the other day that it was the best day's work 
I ever did for him when I asked him to play for Yorkshire in 
that Scarborough week." 

An amusing incident occurred on the Yorkshire Gentle- 
men's ground a few years ago, on the occasion of a match 
between 14 Yorkshire Gentlemen and the County Eleven, in 
which Mr Carter got 39 runs out of a total of 70 or there- 
abouts. When in the field Mr Carter stood at point, and 
Tom Emmett cut a ball very hard which Mr Carter fielded, 
and returned smartly to G. A. B. Leatham, the stumper; 
upon which a man standing close to the narrator of the story 
shouted out, "By go, if that there Teddy Carter mak's as 
good a parson as he mak's a cricketer, they owt to mak 
an archbishop of him." This story appropriately leads up to 
another one of Mr Carter's best : — 

" When I came to York Minster as vicar-choral nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, I was given to understand that the 
Dean, Dr Buncombe, didn't like my playing cricket. But 
one Sunday morning an accident happened which rather 
reconciled him to my playing. The collections in those days 
were made with bags which had three wooden handles, conve- 
nient for passing from hand to hand, but very inconvenient for 
arranging on the alms-dish, especially when it came to the 
last three or four. On this occasion the choir-boys, who did 

P 
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the collecting, had placed the bags on the plate more carelessly 
than usual, with the result that as I was handing it up to the 
Dean the top bag fell off. Instinctively I made a grab at it, 
holding the dish, which was very heavy, in my left hand, and 
I caught it before it reached the ground, and replaced it 
safely on the plate, and gave it to the Dean. Some members 
of the congregation, who saw the incident, audibly tittered ; 
but I know that I broke out into a cold sweat at the thought 
of what would have happened if, while catching the falling 
bag, I had sloped the dish holding all the rest. After the 
service the Dean said with a smile, * Well, Mr Carter, I see 
there are some advantages in being able to play cricket' 

" There used to be in the Malton Club a most steady, useful 
bat and deadly lob-bowler, * Toby Field ' — ^a gentleman still 
living and respected in Malton. He had a dear old mother, 
whose admiration for my father as vicar of the parish was 
almost exceeded by her pride in her son. One day — ^it was 
after I had left the University and recently been ordained — I 
paid her a visit and had a pleasant talk over old times, at the 
close of which she said, * Eh ! Master Teddy, when you can 
preach like your pa and play cricket like my son Tobias!' 
What would have been the consequences of such double ex- 
cellence was left for the imagination to conclude. I know 
that I never could * preach like my pa' ; and I will leave it to 
Mr Field to decide whether or no I ever succeeded in playing 
cricket like * my son Tobias.* " 
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ALEC WATSON. 




It has been said by an irreverent 
humorist that the iirst Scotsman 
who found salvation in England 
immediately fetched his brother 
in order that he, too, might find 
something to his material advan- 
tage. If this version of Scottish 
acquisitiveness be true, Alec 
Watson has failed to act up to 
the national tradition. Alec is 
the one great Scotsman who has 
found a name for himself as a 
professional cricketer in England. 
He has fetched no brither Scot down to share it with him. 
He stands alone as the professional representative of Scotland 
in the ranks of English high cricket, and he seems rather 
proud of the isolation. 

Though his siDeech is not exactly that of a Drumtochty 
man, there is sufficient of it to know that Alexander Watson 
displays the national modesty when he says, " I am supposed 
to be a Scotsman." As a matter of fact he was bom at Coat- 
bridge on November 4, 1844, and his initiation into serious 
cricket took place under the auspices of the Drumpellier 
Club. When twenty years of age he played on the Clydesdale 
ground against the All-England team, with whom were George 
Parr, Edgar Willsher, Tarrant, and other Pilgrim Fathers of 
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English cricket. "I was played for my batting then," he 
says. " A bat was given for the highest score on either side, 
and I won it with innings of 21 and 13." 

About the year 1867 or '68 Watson went as a professional 
to the Edinburgh Caledonian Club. He recalls now the fact 
that " they broke up when I left. They said they would have 
carried on if I had remained with them another year, but I 
wanted to come to England to have more cricket, so I came." 
Alec thus followed his compatriots in their successful search 
for the things of this life worth having. 

"In 1868," he explains, "I came to play in two matches 
with Blythswood, a Glasgow team, against Bowden and 
Knutsford. That visit led to my being engaged with 
llusholme in 1869. Two years later I played my first 
match for Lancashire. It was against Cheshire. My con- 
nection with the County Palatine continued until the year 
1893, so that I had a fairly long spell as an English county 
cricketer." 

Watson recalls with pride the fact that " I was never left 
out of the Lancashire team until I was left out altogether. 
I only missed two matches in the whole period, and that was 
when I was suffering from some internal injury. My last 
match was against Sussex at Old Trafford on June i, 2, 3, 
1893. I scored 13 and 7 not out, and had 37 runs hit off me 
in 12 overs (4 maidens) for no wicket. I suppose this was 
not considered good enough, so I got my conge. Perhaps I 
had no right to question the official judgment I had had a 
good innings, and it was time to make way for younger men. 

" Yet it will surprise many to know that after a retirement 
of five years I was again asked to assist Lancashire. So 
recently as the back-end of season 1898 I was asked to play 
against Surrey. I thought, however, it was no good my 
starting again, so I did not accept the invitation they were 
kind enough to give me. I ought to say that I am so much 
engaged coaching at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Wor- 
cester, and elsewhere that I have kept in form; in fact, I 
play nearly as much cricket as I ever did." 
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The fruits of Watson's twenty-three years' connection with 
Lancashire cricket may be given in the following succinct 
form : — 







BATTING. 




Innings. 
467 


Times 

not out. 

98 


Highest 

score. Total runs. 
74 4670 

BOWLING. 


Average. 
12-65 


Balls. 
71,405 




Runs. Wickets. 
19,621 1538 


Average. 
12-75 



These figures the inimitable Johnny Briggs alone excels 
among Lancashire players. Yet comparison would be mis- 
leading, for the simple fact that in Watson's earlier days 
opportunities were so much fewer than they are now. " When 
I joined Lancashire," he says, " they only played four matches 
a-year — two against Derbyshire and two against Yorkshire. 
When I retired there was nothing like the comprehensive 
programme that the county now tackles each year. In my 
early times a man had no chance of taking loo wickets and 
scoring looo runs. Later in my career, however, I took over 
I GO wickets for the county in a season six times — namely, in 
1884-85-86-87-89 and 1890. 

"What do I consider absolutely my best performance 
with the bain It was for the North of England v. the 
Australians, at Manchester, on May 31, 1886. On a sticky 
wicket Peate and I got Scott and his men out twice for scores 
of 45 and 43. My analysis in the second innings was 27 
overs, 18 maidens, 12 runs, 6 wickets. Not a single bowling 
change was made in the match — which was drawn owing to 
wet weather — on either side. Mr Hornby presented me with 
the ball on that occasion. It was the only ball I ever 
received." 

A glance at the huge number of balls which Watson 
delivered for his adopted county, as given just above, recalls 
a controversy which disturbed the peace of Lancashire cricket 
for some seasons. For a short period the controversy was hot 
enough to cause matches between Lancashire and Notts to be 
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drr)i)pc(l, and in 1885 the return game with Kent was not 
fulfilled. It was the bowling of Crossland and Nash that 
woH under BUHpicion, and even Alec Watson's deliveries did 
not always pass as fair with the purists. Thus the lover of 
conundrumH may aHk how many throws were there in those 
71,405 balls that Alec sent down against Lancashire's 
oppfnicntH. It is a subject which the writer at first thought 
(railed for delicate handling in our Talk, but Watson is not 
in the least afraid of tackling it. This is what he says : — 

"I know there used to be a lot of talk about throwing. 
CroHHJand and Nash were chiefly aimed at, and the talkers 
did not forget to give me a share of attention also. The 
criticnHni upHet my two colleagues named very much — ^Nash 
so much that ho could not bowL Personally it never dis- 
tur})ed mo. I am a ScotHman, and have a fairly thick skin. 
So long aH tho umpires never grumbled, what right had 
any}>ody oIho to growl ? 

'' I^ooking back now, and speaking as fairly to all parties 
aH 1 can, it in my honest opinion that the remarks made 
about tho bowling of Crossland, Nash, and myself were 
ungenerouH and unfounded. Talk about Crossland throwing! 
Why, there iH no man living could throw at the i)ace he 
bowled for ten minutes ; ho would throw his arm off. 

"PerHonally, I was never no-balled, and, I may add, I 
never ha<l a wide called all the time I bowled for Lancashire, 
i uHed to g(;t on a good }>reak from the off with a twist of the 
wrJHt, and it was this twist of the wrist that used to make 
j)coplo say I threw. Mr D. Buchanan was the first bowler 
whom I Haw * do * anything with the ball. It was he who 
rcjally tauglit me how to get tho twist on the ball with the 
turn of tho wriHt ; and I never heard that any one thought 
th(;re wan the HJightcHt ground for questioning tho fairness of 
hJH action. Neither was there in my case. The criticism 
wan ungenerous and unjunt." 

WatHon only madu one a|)pearance in a Gentlemen v. Players' 
matcli. Tliat wan at Lord'n on July 2, 3, 4, 1877. Ho says 
he Hhould not have been chosen then but for the fact that 
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Alf. Shaw was ill. On a subsequent occasion he was asked to 
play against the Oentlemen at the Oval, but as the Old Trafford 
managers had a club-match on the Saturday they would not 
let him off. His single match in 1877, however, was exciting 
enough to make it memorable. Says he : — 

** It was said at the time that the Gentlemen's side was 
the strongest that had ever been got together. So strong 
was it that the late Mr I. D. Walker had to go in last in the 
first innings, and first in the second. He got o not out in the 
first innings, and I bowled him for o in the second ; but that 
is a detail. Mr G. F. Grace was tenth on the list, and Mr 
W. S. Patterson, who was then captain of Cambridge, was 
last in the second innings. So strong was the side that it 
was a toss up who should go in first and last, and fit the 
others in as they liked. When the Gentlemen's ninth wicket 
fell in the second innings, they needed nearly 50 runs to win. 
Mr Patterson and Mr G. F. Grace then knocked them off, and 
looked like knocking double the number off, the Gentlemen 
winning a very exciting game by one wicket." 

Asked what was the most exciting county match he played 
in, Watson unhesitatingly names the game with Yorkshire at 
Huddersfield on July 20, 1889, when Lancashire won by 3 
runs. As a general remark applicable to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire matches, he first says: — 

" I will say this, that whatever rivalries may exist between 
the supporters of the two counties, so far as the players of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire were themselves concerned, the 
matches were always of the pleasantest character. In this 
particular contest at Huddersfield Louis Hall was captaining 
the Yorkshire side, and he was the first man to go up to 
Mr Hornby and congratulate him on Lancashire's success. 
Such a thing as sharp practice between the players was 
unknown, and I have heard the captains agree at lunch-time 
to play out a match if there was a chance of finishing it by a 
little extension of time. 

*' In this Huddersfield game we seemed to be an easily 
beaten team on the first day. How the game turned is a 
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matter which most people interested in cricket well re- 
member. It was Mr Hornby who made the catch which 
won Lancashire the match by 3 runs. He caught Middle- 
brook at point, but was nearly balked by Baker, who in 
the excitement ran from short-slip to make the catch, and 
rubbed against Mr Hornby, and nearly threw him off his 
balance. 'Middy,' who had come in last, did not seem to 
be a bit nervous. He told me afterwards that if he could 
have played half the games he was advised to play on 
leaving the pavilion to go to the wicket, he would be the 
best player in England ! " 

Richard Pilling, the greatest of Lancashire wicket-keepers, 
was Watson's most intimate colleague and friend. The 
following reminiscence of Pilling and his fatal illness, sad 
though it may be, is of great interest: — 

"Pilling was the best wicket-keeper that ever had gloves 
on, take him day in and day out. He did not look so showy 
as some wicket-keepers, but he always got the ball He was 
a most unassuming chap, too, and particularly anxious to do 
his best at all times. When he thought he had not done 
well — which was generally when he had not taken 2 or 3 
wickets in a match — he used to be uneasy, and think the 
Lancashire authorities would leave him out because he was 
not good enough ! Of course the Lancashire Committee 
were much better judges than to entertain any such notion 
for a moment. 

" When Pilling was in Australia he had a simstroke, from 
the effect of which he never recovered. He kept wicket 
many a time afterwards when he should have been in bed. 
He and I used generally to occupy the same bedroom, and I 
have seen him, after his return from Australia, with an ice- 
bag on his head all night. There was no doubt, to my 
mind, that the Australian climate laid the foundation of 
Pilling's fatal illness. To prevent misapprehension on the 
part of the public, who are much too prone to jump to 
conclusions in such matters, I may add that Pilling was a 
most temperate man, as near a teetotaller as possible. I 
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was in his company as often as any one, and I never saw 
him the worse for drink in my life. 

" Did I ever go to Australia ? No. I was never asked to 
go, and had I been asked I should not have gone. I do not 
see that there is anything in it. It cost Pilling and Fred 
Morley their livea Mr F. Penn of Kent also went to 
Australia, got a sunstroke, and never played again. The 
sight of Pilling at nights with ice-bags on his head would 
of itself have been enough to cure a man of any inclination 
to take part in Australian cricket." 

From the foregoing it will be understood that Watson has 
ideas of his own that run counter to the ambition of the 
average cricketer. But, what thinks the reader of this? — 

" Do I ever go out umpiring ? No fear. They will never 
catch me at that game. I am not going to stand at the 
wickets all day to be * called ' by everybody. I expect by 
the time I want to umpire I shall not be able to see the 
length of the wicket. As long as I can see 22 yards I shall 
want to play and not to umpire. As I have told you, I play 
regularly now, despite my fifty-five years." 

To the uninitiated it will appear strange to be told that 
Alec Watson's first qualification for county cricket was his 
wicket-keeping. 

"I really joined the Lancashire team," says he, "as a 
wicket-keeper. I liked that part of the game best at first. 
With Drumpellier I used to keep wickets, and I was never 
well pleased when they told me to take the pads off and 
bowL With Lancashire in the old days William M*Intyre 
and I used to both bowl and keep wicket at our own ends ; 
that is to say, we used to keep wicket alternately to each 
other's bowling. Lancashire had good wicket-keepers in 
those days in the Oxonian, the Rev. F. W. Wright, and Mr 
Jackson, but they could not get away regularly. Mr E. B. 
Rowley, too, used to take the gloves occasionally. 

"The first time I bowled for Lancashire was against 
Yorkshire at Old Trafford in the early 'Seventies. The 
finish was getting rather close, and I was told to take off 
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the gloves and bowl. The result was that I got 2 of the 
wickets, and the match was quickly over." 

As Watson's subsequent success in cricket was attained as 
a bowler, and he admits his first idea how to impart break 
to a ball was obtained from Mr David Buchanan, it will 
be correct to say that his case is a clear illustration of 
what diligence and brain craft will do for a cricketer when 
steadily applied. 

Watson has pleasant recollections of his brother pro- 
fessionals in Lancashire cricket. "We were," he says, "a 
very happy family, and up to a certain time we all stayed 
together wherever we went. The fraternal feeling which 
existed between us had, I think, a great deal to do with 
our success. 

" I ought to add that the Lancashire Executive were always 
good to us. Players now want to be paid in winter as 
well as in summer, and I don't blame them, so long as they 
can get it. But there was no chance of any such good fortune 
in our days. It was a hard task to keep county cricket going 
at all then. Why, the Lancashire Committee have had to 
leave Barlow out because they could not afford to pay him. 
If they could find a gentleman who would play and pay his 
own expenses, it was a great relief to them. How many such 
gentlemen do you find now 1 " 

Asked as to his ideas of modem cricket, Watson says he 
does not think cricket itself is much improved, but " there 
are more good players. I daresay one could pick twenty now 
as good as the best of my day. Wickets get better every 
year. I think the bowling is as good as it used to be ; it is 
the perfection of the wickets that makes it look less so. 

" In Lancashire William M*Intyre was perhaps entitled to 
be called our best bowler. He was an everyday bowler. It 
did not matter what the wicket was like, he was on the top. 
He was not as fast as Mold. No one can bowl like Mold on 
his day. But Mold has his off-days, and M*Intyre had not. 

" What a difference that genial gentleman Mr A. Q. Steel 
made to Lancashire cricket ! I remember at one Lancashire 
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V. Yorkshire match old Tom Emmett, in his quaint humorous 
way, came up to the gate at Old Trafford and asked the janitor, 
*Is A. G. Steel playing to-day?' Receiving an aflBrmative 
reply, Tom said, *The deuce he is.' Then turning to his 
brother Yorkshiremen, he exclaimed, * Let's go home, lads, 
A. G. Steel is playing. Yorkshire's beaten!' In the end, 
however, Tom and his pals always came up smiling, whether 
they had to meet Mr Steel or any one else." 

An amusing insight into club rivalries, and the expedients 
to which some will go in order to crow over a neighbour, is 
afforded by an experience which Alec Watson once had in 
Cumberland. The Silloth Club wanted to win a certain 
match badly. They engaged Watson, but he was to go with 
only a pair of boots and a cap, and be about the tent at the 
time the game was to commence. Silloth conveniently turned 
up a man short, and their captain, seeing a simple-looking 
fellow in a cap hanging about the tent, asked him if he could 
play. Yes, he could do a bit. Would he play ? He didn't 
mind. Had he any cricketing clothes ? No, but he'd a pair 
of boots. Well, he should play. 

He did play — and got wickets so fast that the other side 
became exasperated. One batsman, after making a blind 
swipe, saw the ball go skywards back to the bowler, and ex- 
claiming, " I never saw such plaguey " (that was not quite the 
word) "balls in my life," ran full tilt at the bowler to prevent 
him making the catch. He was too late, and had to retire. 
Silloth won the match, and it is understood their opponents 
have been suspicious of simple-looking cricketers with only 
a cap and a pair of boots as accoutrements ever since. 

Watson has said the professionals of his day were a happy 
family. They were also inveterate practical jokers. One 
incident may be given, and this Talk will close. 

It was at a Gentlemen v. Players of the North of England 
match at Manchester. Briggs and Barlow stayed together, and 
their host had prepared for them a succulent lunch. They 
confidingly left it in the dressing-room in a hand-bag, which 
was locked. A brother Lancastrian had a key, and opening 
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the bag, produced the luncheon, which two Yorkshiremen who 
shall be nameless promptly despatched. In its place two 
plump new-cut sods were carefully deposited and the bag was 
relocked. At lunch-time in rushed Briggs and Barlow, hot 
and hungry. Barlow opened the lunch-bag and passed one 
of the packages on to Briggs, who instantly detected the joke 
and quietly slipped the parcel under his seat and watched the 
effect on Barlow. The latter pulled out his share of the cold 
lunch, and without inspecting it unctuously handed it to a 
colleague as an example of how well Briggs and he were 
looked after. " Seems a bit soft ; must be a baked cake, 
* not enough,' " was the suspicious rejoinder. Barlow then 
took his lunch. 

It is understood to be dangerous to this day to ask him 
how he likes green sod for luncheon. If you were to tell 
him that the stolid Alec Watson had a hand in the practical 
joke he would doubt your veracity. For is not Watson a 
Scotsman, and do not Scotsmen "joke wi' deefeeculty" ? 

It remains to add that Alec Watson carries on a large 
athletic outfitter's business at 35 Oxford Street, Manchester. 
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"Fll bet you loto i a century 
is not made in a University match 
again in the next ten years." 
" Well, that's looking a long way 
ahead, but I'll take your odds." 
This conversation took place at 
Lord's on June 28, 1870. The 
acceptor of the mortgage on 
Fortune was William Yardley, 
who had just made the first 100 
ever scored in a match between 
the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. On June 24, 1872, 
Mr Yardley scored 130 in the annual battle of the Blues. The 
gentleman, who somewhat rashly, some may think, laid the 
10 to I, paid, and Mr Yardley established a record unequalled 
to this day. For " Bill " Yardley is not only the first batsman 
who scored three figures in an innings in an inter-'Varsity 
match, but he is the only Blue who has done the feat twice 
since Oxford and Cambridge first fought at cricket on June 
24, 1827. 

Mr William Yardley in his later years is known as a dram- 
atic author and critic; as readers of *The Pink 'Un' may be 
aware, the "Bill of the Play" in *The Sporting Times' has 
for a long time emanated from his pen. But it is to his 
earlier and cricketing days that this Talk is dedicated. 
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Born on June lo, 1849, at Bombay, the son of Sir William 
Yardley, Chief -Justice of Bombay, William Yardley was sent 
to England about the time of the Mutiny for the purpose of 
being educated. It was to a Yorkshireman named George 
Place, who was his father's tipstaff, that he owed an ambi- 
dextrousness that displayed itself at Rugby, when he threw a 
cricket-ball over 100 yards with his right hand and 78 yards 
with his left. As a child he had a sinistral tendency in 
batting, which the tipstaff cured. 

At a private school at Wimbledon, J. Shuter, under whose 
guidance Surrey was destined in after-years to play such a 
dominant part in English cricket, was junior to Yardley, and 
played in the school eleven with him for about one season. 
In 1863 young Yardley went to Rugby, where for two years 
he was incapacitated owing to a bad gun accident, which also 
nearly cost him the loss of his right foot. But for that un- 
fortunate interregnum he would certainly have been captain 
of the Rugby school team. In 1867 he was a member of the 
eleven, and he now recalls the fact that it was probably the 
strongest boy eleven ever seen at a public school, including, 
as it did, B. Pauncefote, C. K Francis (both afterwards of the 
Oxford Eleven), F. Tobin, A. Bourne, W. Yardley (all of 
Cambridge), and F. Stokes of Blackheath, who, Mr Yardley 
thinks, would certainly have been in the University Eleven 
had he gone up. 

In October 1868 Yardley went up to Cambridge, and in 
the summer of the following year he won his place in the 
Cambridge team, together with C. I. Thornton and J. W. 
Wilson, the three being the only Freshmen in the 1869 eleven. 
It was in 1870 that the first 100 was scored in the 'Varsity 
match, the game itself being also one of the most sensational 
in the history of inter-university cricket But Mr Yardley 
must now speak for himself : — 

" The match in 1870 was truly a sensational one. I had 
not been playing very well during the season, although I had 
made 90, not out, against Surrey at the Oval, just before the 
'Varsity match. In the first innings against Oxford I only 
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made 2, and feeling * a bit off ' I asked to be allowed to go in 
later than customary. Our side performed indifferently, for 
we made 147 in the first innings, and Oxford replied with 
175, while in our second innings we were only a few runs on 
and had 5 wickets down. Then I partnered Jack Dale, who 
had gone in first. The score would be about 42 then ; before 
I lost his company it was over 180. Dale was ruled out to a 
splendid catch by C. J. Ottaway, over the ropes. It was a 
glorious catch, but it could not have come off had it not been 
for the old-fashioned practice of not having a stiff fence. I 
maintained that he was not out, on the ground that not only 
the ball but Ottaway's body was considerably outside the 
boundary line owing to the giving of the rope which formed 
the * fence,' though no one could begrudge such a catch getting 
a wicket. 

" My score turned out to be exactly 100, and there was a 
very curious thing about it. In those days you had no means 
of telling what your own score was, unless you kept a mental 
count of it yourself. I had counted mine, and knew I had 
made 99. My partner at the time was F. C. Cobden, and 
between the overs I went across and said to him, * Frank, I 
have got 99 ; when I call come for all you're worth.' C. K 
Francis was bowling from the pavilion end. He sent me down a 
beautiful over, including two shooters, which are things you 
don't often get nowadays. The last ball of the over I played 
straight down the pitch, and calling Cobden, he ran for all he 
was worth, as I had asked him to do, and even then he only 
just escaped being run out. My 100, the first ever made in 
the 'Varsity matches, was reached, and I was happy. 

** But cricket has a curious knack of preventing a fellow 
thinking too much of himself. Full of * beans' at having 
scored the 100, I received the first ball of the next over also 
from Francis, who had crossed over, and I let out at it. The 
ball seemed to be going well over the bowler's head. But 
Francis was an agile young gentleman, as you may understand 
when it is said that he won the high jump at Rugby with 
almost a record public-school jump. He jumped up at the 
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ball, knocked it quite 20 feet in the air, and cat<;liing it as it 
came down he had me c and b ! I had only just scraped 
home with my 100 in time. 

"The finish to this match furnished, however, the most 
sensational part of the cricket. Cambridge's second innings 
score was 206, of which Dale and I had made 167 between 
us from the bat. Oxford took the last innings, requiring 179 
to win. When 7 wickets had fallen 3 runs were wanted 
to tie and 4 to win. F. H. Hill was nicely set, and he hit a 
ball from E. E. Ward (who had been bowling beautifully 
throughout the innings), which, but for an extraordinary stop 
with the one hand by A. Bourne, would have been a boundary, 
and have given Oxford the verdict by 3 wicketa As it was, 
the hit only yielded a single. The same fielder caught S. E. 
Butler off the second ball of Cobden's over, Hill having scored 
a single off the first, and Cobden clean bowled the two follow- 
ing batsmen, W. A. Stewart and T. H. Belcher, with the first 
ball each received. Thus the hat trick was done in the over, 
and Cambridge achieved what had seemed to be an impossible 
victory by 2 runs. I was wicket-keeping at the time this 
sensational finish occurred. 

"In 187 1 I was captain of the Cantabs, and as luck would 
have it that was the only year of the four years in which I 
played for Cambridge that we were beaten. That match was 
almost as sensational as the one just noted, for Sam Butler 
took the whole of the ten Cambridge wickets in the first 
innings for only 38 runs, this being the only occasion on 
which the feat has been done in the Oxford v, Cambridge 
matches. Cambridge made 65 runs in the first innings, and 
of that figure W. B. Money scored 23, and I was credited with 
25. The others found Butler practically unplayable." 

Reference has already been made in the introductory para- 
graphs of this Talk to the extraordinary bet that was made 
against the repetition of century scores in the 'Varsity matches. 
Mr Yardley now says that at the time he stated that grounds 
were so improving that hundreds would average one a-year in 
the matches. As a matter of fact, a period of twenty-six 
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years from the making of the first loo by him yielded 
twenty scores of loo or upwards, so that his prophecy proved 
to be very near the mark. 

It is recorded that before the 'Varsity match in 1872, when 
Yardley scored his innings of 130, and Cambridge unexpectedly 
won by an innings and 166 runs, Oxford were such strong 
favourites that odds of 3 to i were freely laid on them. Mr 
Yardley himself was indirectly associated with another strange 
bet which very nearly came oflf, and which is certainly worth 
the telling now, if only to illustrate afresh the uncertainties 
of the game and the folly of betting in general. 

" Shortly before this match," says Mr Yardley, "a friend 
of mine, who is not unknown to fame. Major Templer, the 
balloonist, now, by the way, in charge of the traction-engine 
transport service in South Africa, was down at Harrow, and 
we were discussing the 'Varsities* prospects, and the betting, 
which ruled considerably in favour of Oxford, as it was natural 
it should from the results of the trial-matches. A friend of 
Major Templer's said it was any odds on Oxford, whereupon 
Major Templer asked, * What odds will you lay that Yardley 
does not beat them off his own bat 1 * The remark resulted 
in Templer' s friend laying Templer and myself between us 
jQ2oo to ;;^i, ;;^ioo to I OS. aplece, that such a thing would 
not happen* 

"Well, I managed to score 130, and Oxford were dismissed 
for 72. Being 316 behind, they followed their innings, and 
the very first ball that Powys bowled to Ottaway in the 
second innings was a full-pitch dead on the middle stump. 
Ottaway seemed flustered and got right in front of his wicket, 
and the ball hit him full on the middle of the pad. There 
was a general appeal of * How's that ? * and the umpire's reply 
was, *Not out.' Ottaway afterwards admitted himself that 
he was dead out, and on the umpire being subsequently asked 
why he gave such an extraordinarily erroneous decision, he 
gave as an excuse, which I have not the slightest doubt was 
correct, that Powys's body came between him and the batsman, 
and he could not see what had occurred, and felt consequently 

Q 
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bound to decide in favour of the batsman, which to my mind 
is sound enough umpiring. 

" Ottaway made his score into 41, and the innings closed 
for 150. Had he been given out to the first ball, as he should 
have been, the moral effect would probably have been such 
that it is only a fair inference to say it might have been a 
close thing as to whether the layer of the bet of 200 to i 
would not have been ;^2oo the worse for his confident specu- 
lation. Without any admiration for Ottawa/s style, I always 
looked upon him as one of the soundest cricketers I ever came 
across. There was nothing he could not do at cricket, and 
though some did not like his style, *he got there all the 
same,* as the song says." 

When nineteen years of age, and still a student at Rugby, 
Mr Yardley played for Kent, meeting with considerable 
success. In Gentlemen v. Players he afterwards played at 
Lord's for six consecutive years, and had an average of 40. 

" I used," says he, " always to bet W. G. Grace half-a-crown 
on my runs against his when we played on the same side 
against the same bowling. In the year 187 1, when George 
Freeman was playing for the Players v. Gentlemen at Lord's, 
this friendly wagering led to an interesting circumstance. 
Grace went in first on a nasty, wet, and sticky wicket. I 
went in second wicket down, and Grace having made 50 met 
me going to the wicket as he was retiring to the pavilion and 
said, * I think I have got your half-crown all right this time. 
Bill. It's an awful wicket, and they're bowling like fiends.' 
But I was fortunate enough to make 5 1, so had the pleasure 
of pocketing his half-dollar. 

" In the second innings the same thing happened. W. G. 
got 37, and I had to follow him in, when he said, *I'm certain 
to get that half-cro^n back this time.' But he reckoned in 
error again. I stayed on to the end, not knowing exactly 
how many runs I had got, though being sure I must be pretty 
well in the neighbourhood of 50. George Freeman was bowl- 
ing from the nursery end, and I played a ball very hard 
rather wide of his left hand. Making sure he could not field 
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it, I backed up well, thinking I should get at least 3 runs for 
the hit. Freeman, however, fielded the ball in a marvellous 
way, and on trying to turn round and get back to the crease, 
I slipped on the mud, fell on my back, and was easily run 
out. Of course I had my eye on the score-board as I walked 
back to the pavilion, and thinking of my bet with W. Q., 
I indulged in a broad smile of satisfaction when I found 
I had again got 51, and had very easily won his second 
half-crown. 

" I think the best innings I ever played in my life, and I 
am also inclined to say the best I ever saw W. G. play, was in 
a match at the Prince's Ground, on a wicket which could only 
be described as diabolical. The match was Gentlemen of the 
South V. Players of the North. W. G, as usual, went in first, 
and had made 10 out of 16 when I joined him, second wicket 
down. I forget the exact figures, but I know I made between 
70 and 80, and he made between 80 and 90, the whole side 
being out for rather less than 190. We both got out within 
a few balls of one another, and we each stripped to the buff 
in the dressing-room with a view of having warm baths and 
our bruises rubbed with embrocation. We were both abso- 
lutely black and blue from the blows we had received from 
M*Intyre, J. C. Shaw, and Morley. It was an extraordinary 
batting performance on the part of both of us, but we were 
inclined to think that we had been fools to stop in to be 
bashed about as we had been. 

"You will know I have never been to Australia on a 
cricket tour, but I am entitled to say it was not for want of 
an invitation. I was asked to go when W. G. Grace took his 
team out, and although I was offered an extremely handsome 
sum, apart from all expenses, I decided not to go. The 
reason for this decision was partly because my family were 
against it, and partly because I was doubtful whether it would 
not compromise my position as an amateur. I need hardly 
say that if I had the same offer now, and were of the same 
age, I should not hesitate for a moment in accepting it. 

" I only played once against the Australians, and that was 
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after I had given up first-class cricket It was with the 
Orleans Club, on July 8, 9, 1878, and I played in the 
name of L. Leigh. I had not had a bat in my hand all 
the season, so was not surprised when I was caught and 
bowled first ball by Allan. I made 16 in the second inn- 
ings, and prided myself on having stopped two shooters 
from Spoflforth. 

" I ought to say I was very fond of playing slow underhand 
bowling. I remember well on one occasion playing for M.C.C. 
against Yorkshire at Lord's, when I was in with my old friend 
Jack Dale, who was just as fond of lobs as I was, and quite 
as good at hitting them, if not better. We were well set, 
when dear old Koger Iddison called out, * Give me the ball ; 
I'll get them out.' I said, * Roger, you don't expect to get 
Mr Dale or me out with lobs, do you ? ' * You wait and see,' 
was his retort. Then I remarked, * Roger, I'll bet you half-a- 
sovereign that I'll make more runs than you will bowl me 
balls.' * Done along of you, sir,' was his prompt reply, so we 
posted our two half-sovereigns in the hands of one of the 
umpires as stakeholder. This may not have been strictly 
cricket, but it was, at anyrate, an evidence of the good 
fellowship that existed between us. 

"Well, Roger commenced by tossing up one of his high 
slow ones. I calmly walked out two or three yards and 
cracked it to the boundary for 4. * You can't beat me this 
over, anyway, Roger,' said I, the over then being four balls. 
* How if I get you out ? ' asked Roger. * We have no stipula- 
tion as to that,' I replied ; *but I am willing to bet you los. 
to IS. you don't get me out this over.' He would not take it 
on. The next ball I started out to meet him, but he dropped 
it a bit short, and I managed to take it on the long-hop, and 
we could have run 3 for it easily. I should say that before 
that Dale had implored me to let him have half of the over, 
remarking, * He'll never bowl another one. Bill, and I do want 
to have some of it.' I refused, however, and when this hit, 
which could have been 3, was made. Dale nearly ran himself 
out in trying to force me to run the odd run. The next ball 
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I hit for 2, and the fourth to the boundary, thus making 12 
runs in the over. 

"At the close of the over I was rather astonished to see 
Roger go to the umpire and collect the two half-sovereigns, 
and then walk straight up and present them to me. I told 
him to take his own half-sovereign back, on condition that he 
spent it among the boys of his own team, and did not try any 
more slows on me for his own reputation's sake. I then 
suggested he should try an over of slows at Mr Dale, on 
the same terms. But although Dale oflfered to increase 
the bet to 2 to i on himself, Roger had had enough. Dale 
was right when he said Roger would not bowl a second 
over. 

" Another amusing circumstance occurs to me. . There was 
a certain Dr Jones, who was a very ardent supporter of the 
Surrey Club. I had been playing in a match at the Oval, 
which had concluded about luncheon-time on the third day. 
Dr Jones was a man of a rather assertive manner, with a 
strident voice. He said to me, 'What are you doing this 
afternoon ? If you have nothing better to do come down to 
Cook's billiard-rooms in Regent Street.* Having nothing 
better to do, I went down, and found a billiard-table in 
possession of Ginger Stubbs, a well-known old-time sportsman, 
who was engaged in a game of pyramids with another gentle- 
man. As soon as Stubbs had completed the game, which he 
did by taking the last five balls in succession, Dr Jones took 
the opportunity of introducing me to him. This he did in a 
raucous, high-pitched voice as follows : — 

" * Mr Stubbs, I want to introduce you to Mr Yardley, one 
of the most promising, if not the most promising young 
cricketer we have. He will make his mark at cricket — in fact 
he has already done so; and he is a sportsman worthy of 
your acquaintance.' Ginger Stubbs turned round, looked me 
up and down from under his shaggy eyebrows, and puckering 
up his little wrinkled face, he exclaimed, with an indescrib- 
able depth of scorn, * Rotten game, cricket.' He then coolly 
proceeded to chalk his cue and commence another game of 
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pyramids. And that was all the appreciation the * promising 
young cricketer ' got from Ginger Stubbs." 

Several cricketers with whom the writer has had Talks 
have referred to the Summers fatality. Mr Yardley more 
than all is able to tell what really happened on that occasion, 
for he was keeping wicket when the accident occurred. 
Parenthetically it may be mentioned that Mr Yardley has not 
a great idea of his own abilities as a wicket-keeper. " Why 
I was asked to keep wicket," he says, "goodness only knows, 
for I was a most indiflferent performer behind the sticks, and 
though I kept wicket two years at Cambridcre it was simply 
because no one else would undertake the job." 

" Well, I was keeping wicket when poor Summers received 
his fatal blow. If Summers had been able to duck and avoid 
the ball I must inevitably have got it between the eyes. I 
have often felt sorry since that it was not I who was struck, 
for I don't suppose that the result would have been more 
than a pair of lovely black eyes to me, whereas Summers was 
struck in a vital i)art — Le,, on the thinnest part of the temple, 
which was fractured by the blow, it appeared, at the post- 
mortem examination. In all my career I never saw a ball 
get up with such lightning rapidity. The pitch of the ball 
and the blow on Summers's head appeared to be simultaneous. 
I am perfectly sure the ball must have struck a small stone : 
it was impossible for it to get up in that way from ordinary 
turf. The occurrence was the purest accident. When struck 
Summers reeled like a teetotum, and felL He died four days 
afterwards." 

Mr Yardley considers Alf. Shaw the finest bowler, and 
Martin M*Intyre the "most unpleasant" he ever played 
against. Shaw kept the batsman "up to the mark"; 
M*Intyre "bumped" most unpleasantly, and he adds that 
" the wickets were sometimes horribly rough in those days ; 
you never knew whether the ball was going to shoot or fly 
over your head." As a hitter, Mr Yardley will not place 
Bon nor or any one else on the same pedestal as C. I. Thornton. 
He and Thornton went up together to Cambridge with, he 
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says, a "tremendous flourish of trumpets." They were on 
opposite sides as Freshmen, in which match they each made 
top score for their respective sides, Mr Yardley's contribution 
being 154 — pretty nearly, if not quite, a record in the Fresh- 
man's match; and both went at once into the University 
Eleven. 

Of late years Mr Yardley has been too busily occupied 
to pay close attention to cricket. He has only seen " Eanji " 
bat twice, — at the time of these lines being penned, — and 
then under circumstances which are somewhat curious, as the 
following will show : — 

"In November 1896 I was at a dinner at the Hotel Cecil, 
and sat next to Ranjitsinhji, whom I thus met for the first 
time. Of course we talked about cricket and shooting, both 
of which pastimes we were equally fond of. Towards the 
end of the evening I confessed to * Banji ' with some shame 
that I had never seen him play, whereupon, with that pleasant 
smile of his, he ventured the remark that perhaps I had 
suffered no great loss. I differed from him, and promised to 
take the pleasure of seeing him bat at the first subsequent 
opportunity if he would promise to make 100. He laughingly 
replied he would do his best. He proved as good as his 
word. The opportunity came on May 13 of the following 
year, when the young Prince delighted me with a score of 
260 out of 418 for Sussex against the M.C.C. at Lord's. 
Five days later I saw him a second time for M.C.C. v, Lan- 
cashire, when he scored 157. Those were the only two 
occasions on which I have seen the famous * Kanji ' bat, and 
as he made 417 for twice out, I think he redeemed his promise 
to me in very handsome fashion indeed." 

It has been said earlier in this article that Mr Yardley was 
ambidextrous. Just a fact or two may be added in proof. 
At cricket he bowled fast round-arm with his left and medium 
with his right. In 187 1 he won the Racquet Championship 
at Cambridge, but was defeated easily by Ottaway in the 
inter- Tarsity contest at Prince's. 

We hear a great deal nowadays of the liberal expenses 
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of amateur players. Mr Yardley and his associates of the 
'Seventies do not appear to have been thus favoured. " When ' 
I was playing," he says, "amateurs did not get more than 
their travelling expenses; they did not even receive their 
hotel expenses. In Kent we had a rule not to allow even 
travelling expenses for a journey of less than fifty miles. I 
guess things have changed somewhat, haven't they ? " 
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It is characteristic of the best 
cricketers that they like to 
talk about themselves the least. 
"EpL" Lockwood is a particu- 
larly diflScult subject to " draw." 
You are met at the outset by the 
remark that he has "nowt to say/' 
that he has " ta'en noa noates," 
and recollects "little abaht it." 
This is all true natural modesty. 
It increases your respect for the 
man, and makes you the more 
eager to break down his reserve 
and penetrate his treasure-house of recollections. 

Beneath the rough exterior, and behind the broad speech 
of the old Lascelles Hall cricketer, the grit of a Yorkshire- 
man can be discovered. Ephraim Lockwood was a typical 
Lascelles Hall boy — uneducated, "dragged up." Fame 
came to him through the medium of the cricket -field, but 
though it may occasionally have disturbed it did not destroy 
his balance, nor make him unmindful of the struggling com- 
munity in which he was reared. To-day he is to be found 
in possession of a business — a good one, the writer hopes. 
It is that of an athletic outfitter at No. i8 West Parade, 
Huddersfield. All the members of the Lascelles Hall school 
cannot at fifty-four show such a satisfactory career as " Eph." 
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Lockwood, though he will be the last to say he had not to 
pay in the school of experience for the irresponsibilities of 
his upbringing. 

Lockwood was born on April 4, 1845. The day when he 
began cricket practice is too far back for him to remember. 
It used to be said that at Lascelles Hall the boys turned 
naturally to cricket as a duck does to water. Shoeless and 
hatless, when they were not looking after bobbins they were 
playing cricket. Young Ephraim spent many a careless hour 
practising cricket with bare feet on the roadside. There may 
be some connection between this absence of shoe-leather 
and his subsequent reputation as the possessor of big feet. 
" Eph." Lockwood will laughingly admit even now that he 
possesses perhaps the largest big toe that has ever assisted 
a man to cover the ground between the wickets. 

"We used to do a lot of practice on the road with seat- 
board legs and crewelled yarn-balls. Don't know what seat- 
board legs are! Ah, you didn't know the old handloom 
weavers. Seat -board legs were the sticks that used to 
support the handloom weavers' seats. Practice ! When I 
was a lad we were always at it. Practice had even greater 
attractions than dinner. I have often dined on a turnip 
rather than break away from a good practice. In those 
days there was not much dinner to be had at Lascelles 
Hall, so that it did not matter." 

When Lockwood took to cricket in its more serious sense, 
the method of practising at Lascelles Hall was to let each 
man receive 40 balls at the wickets, and then go from one 
position in the field to another with every change of batsman. 
Thus a fielder starting at point would go next to cover-point, 
and so on all round the field until he came to the wickets 
to bat. 

Asked as to the first practical results of his proficiency, 
Lockwood said his first engagment was as a "Saturday 
man" at Kirkburton in 1864-65. In 1866 he was engaged 
at Meltham Mills, in 1867 at Lockwood, and in 1868 at 
Cheetham Hill, Manchester. When at the last-named 
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place he made his first spring up the ladder of fame. He 
shall narrate the circumstances in his own words: — 

"There had been a 'bus accident at Derby, and George 
Freeman and Luke Greenwood were injured. The York- 
shire team arrived in London on the Saturday night to play 
Surrey at the Oval on the following Monday (August 24, 
1868). It was found that Freeman and Greenwood would 
be unable to play. My uncle, the late John Thewlis, on 
hearing the question of substitutes being discussed, said 
in a modest and hesitating way that he had a nephew who, 
he thought, was quite good enough — referring, of course, to 
myself. Tom Emmett backed up Thewlis's recommendation. 
The result was that I was wired for to travel up to London 
for the match. The wire was sent to Cheetham Hill, but 
I had come on to Huddersfield, as I had arranged to play 
in a two days' match with Lascelles Hall at Yeadon. How- 
ever, the message was sent after me, and I set off on the 
Sunday to London and played. 

"My uncle and I opened the Yorkshire innings after 
Surrey had made 195, and we scored 176 for the first 
wicket This proved a record for the Yorkshire first 
wicket, which was not broken until Brown and Tunnicliffe 
made their first remarkable stand at Sheffield in the match 
with Sussex in 1897. We were each not out the first night, 
Thewlis being 51 and myself 57. I was a raw lad, and 
was said to be a collier, a farm labourer, and what not. 
I can remember, on leaving the wickets when stumps were 
drawn, going to the pavilion through the crowd, who had 
rushed to see the lad! One voice I heard above the 
others making the remark, *Why, he's more fit to eat a 
penny cake than play cricket.' 

"However, I got to 91 before I was out next morning, 
and my uncle made 108. It was very hot the first day, 
and I remember Tom Emmett bringing me a drink from 
the pavilion, and encouraging me by saying, * Remember, 
tha's on thi merits.' I was." 

It may be added here that Lockwood's uncle, and partner 
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in this famous performance, John Thewlis, was popularly 
supposed to have told Ephraim when he went in with him 
to bat, that if he did not do something worthy of the 
company in which he found himself he would not be 
allowed to go back to Lascelles Hall alive ! It was the 
cheery way one relative had of encouraging the other. 

Charles Ullathome, one of Lockwood's contemporaries, 
who played in the match, gives to the writer the following 
excellent account of Ephraim's debut: — 

"Eph. Lock wood was much talked of that day for more 
reasons than one. The Cockney crowd giggled and grinned 
when he stepped on to the field with a pair of trousers that 
had run up in the washing, and a shirt vnth red, black, and 
green squares like a church window. Ephraim looked a raw 
country lad, and had gone up to the great metropolis to play 
for his county, carrying his trousers and shirt in a parcel, and 
his bat in his hand. The statement has been often made 
that he swooped down upon the city in clogs, but that is not 
true. The crowd that laid themselves out to grin and giggle 
soon began to realise that the lad was not as raw as he 
looked. Their good-natured chaff turned to ungrudging 
praise, and when Ephraim left the wicket with 91 to his 
credit, his fame was established. Yet he came down to 
Cheetham Hill the following Saturday, and was bowled 
round his legs by a lob for a * duck ' ! " 

Lock wood says that as his career developed he got " a lot of 
runs against Surrey, and had a bigger average on Kennington 
Oval than any other visitor, while no Northern cricketer was 
a greater favourite there." This is no idle boast. The year 
after he made his debut he again played for Yorkshire against 
Surrey at the Oval (August 5, 6, 7, 1869), and led off with a 
score of 103 (his first century in first-class cricket), which he 
followed in the second innings with 34 not out. In 1870 he 
scored 24 and 38 in the corresponding match; in 1871, 67 
not out for the North v. the South ; in 1872 August i, 2, 3, 
121 against Surrey ; in 1874, 67 not out and 48 for Gentlemen 
V. Players, and 96 v. Surrey ; 1876, 78 v. Surrey; 1877, 97 and 
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20 for Gentlemen v. Players — and so on. These scores are 
quoted in justification of Lockwood's claim that he "got a lot 
of runs " at Kennington Oval. 

The innings of Ephraim Lockwood's life was his 208, made 
for Yorkshire against Kent at Gravesend on August 16, 1883, 
in what was practically his last year of first-class cricket, from 
which he retired in 1884. This innings stood as a record for 
Yorkshire batsmen in first-class cricket until 1896, when 
Robert Peel headed it by 2 runs in the famous world's record 
match between Yorkshire and Warwickshire at Birmingham. 
PeeFs score was 210 not out. Lockwood may resume his 
Talk with a reference to his own great performance. 

"What are my remembrances of that innings? Well, I 
haven't much to say. The score, as you know, was 208, and 
it was made against Kent at Gravesend. Self-praise is no 
recommendation ; all the same I may be allowed to say that 
it was the finest innings I ever saw. James Wootton was 
bowling his best, but the wicket was very fast, and I seemed 
able to get the ball away like lightning, no matter how well 
it was bowled. I could cut 4's off the middle and off stumps ; 
indeed, Wootton said he had not seen anything like it before. 
My partner for a portion of the innings was my townsman, 
the late Mr E. Lumb, who died in 1891. Mr Lumb showed 
very steady defence while I was getting boundary after 
boundary, and as we crossed each other for runs on the 
wicket, he kept remarking that he had never seen such an 
innings before. In later years, when we were talking of past 
times, he often used to speak of that innings, and say how 
much he enjoyed it. 

"I may mention a match as being among the most in- 
teresting that Yorkshire have ever played, and perhaps the 
most exciting. It was against Nottingham at Trent Bridge 
on June 23, 24, and 25, 1870. George Freeman had broken 
down ; his arm had given way, and though he came out a 
second time he could not bowl. The match became so close 
that Notts only wanted three runs to win. Roger Iddison 
was the Yorkshire captain, and at this stage of the match he 
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made me bowl two overs in succession, one from either end, 
and in the second I managed to get the last wicket, and we 
won by 2 runs. Iddison said afterwards that he made the 
change because he was afraid Tom Emmett might bowl one 
of his wides, and the game was too close to risk it. 

"In the match with Surrey at the Oval on August 23, 
1876, Yorkshire looked a beaten side when, on a bad wicket, 
Surrey headed our first innings score by 5 1 runs. In their 
second innings I managed to score 78, which at the time was 
described as ' steady and sound a display of batting as was 
seen during the season.' In the end we gave Surrey the task 
of scoring loi runs. It had to be essayed in a bad light 
as well as on a bad wicket. I remember Allan Hill and Tom 
Emmett sitting in the pavilion just before the commencement 
of the last innings, and in his dry humorous style Tom said, 
* Come on, Allan ; thee flay [frighten] 'em aht, and Til bahl 
'em aht.' They did : Yorkshire won just before the call of 
time by 24 runs. Hill taking 4 wickets for 18 runs and 
Emmett 5 for 45. 

" There is another little circumstance which, I think, may 
be mentioned. In the Gentlemen v. Players' match at the Oval 
on July 2, 3, 4, 1874, I went in first and carried out my bat 
for 67. That was the first time such a feat had been done 
since the establishment of the games early in the century 
(1806). In the second innings I made 48. In the other 
Gentlemen v. Players' match at Lord's in the following week, 
Allan Hill took 3 wickets in successive balls. That was also 
the first time the feat had been accomplished. I was told 
afterwards there was no little conversation in the pavilion 
upon the fact that these things should have been done by two 
men who lived next door to each other in the same village. 
It certainly was a singular circumstance, when one comes to 
think of it. 

" Perhaps my most perfect innings was the one at Bramall 
Lane against Lancashire on July 4, 1881. I got 73, and can 
remember hearing Mr Hornby say, * Dang it all ' (I am not 
sure * dang ' was the word, though), * it doesn't matter where 
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we place the men, he puts the ball somewhere else.' * W. G.,' 
however, was never excelled in this. I have heard J. C. Shaw 
say that he could put a ball where he liked, but *W. G.' 
could put it where he liked alsa Once in the Gentlemen v. 
Flayers' matches Jimmy Shaw missed a most simple chance 
of dismissing *W. G.* c and b. I asked him why he didn't 
catch it, and he coolly replied, * Oh, I like to see him bat ' ! 

" I captained the Players of England against the Australians 
at the Oval in August 1882. That was Mr Murdoch's team, 
which defeated England by 7 runs. The Players won by an 
innings and 34 runs, and I remember I got a great many 
compliments paid me for the way in which I changed the 
bowling. M. Read of Surrey scored 130 for us in that match, 
Barnes and he making 158 for the fifth wicket Bead's 130 
was the highest hit against the Australians on the tour, and 
it brought him a collection of over ;^40. 

"As a side incident in this match I may repeat a story 
which my wife still chuckles over. She was sitting in com- 
pany with her sister in the reserved seats at the pavilion, 
near where three gaily- attired society young ladies were 
seated. The young ladies criticised the poor players with 
unblushing frankness. * Do you know who that is ? ' said one. 

* Yes ; that's Punch,' was the reply. Punch was Tom Emmett 

* Who's that one there 1 ' * That's Big Feet.' * Big Feet ' was 
your humble servant, whose wife was taking the conversation 
all in. * Who's the other?' * That's the dashing young 
Yorkshireman.' The player thus favoured was the late Billy 
Bates. My wife enjoyed the situation hugely when Punch, 
Big Feet, and the Dashing One walked from the field to the 
pavilion to talk to her. The young ladies made a hurried 
departure. 

** How was it I never went to Australia ? ' Well, I was 
asked to make one of W. G. Grace's team, which went out in 
1873, but somehow I didn't fancy the outing at the time, 
and I did not accept the oflfer. Subsequently when D. W. 
Gregory's team came over to England in 1878, he and Spof- 
forth told me the public in Australia had been much dis- 
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appointed that I did not go out there. Gregory's team, I 
limy mention, came to Huddersfield immediately after they 
had got the M.C.C. out for 33 and 19, and I scored 33 and 
16 against them. We got them out in the first innings 
for 118, but they won finally by 6 wickets. I made the most 
runs of any one in the match. 

" I had several invitations on other occasions to go out to 
Australia, and I did sign an agreement to go out with Shaw's 
team in 1881, but I was obliged to cry off in consequence of 
suffering from acute rheumatism. That was really the reason, 
though some of my friends chaffed me and said I preferred to 
stay at home and get married. 

" Though I did not go to Australia, I did take a trip to 
America. That was in 1879, when I formed one of Daft's 
eleven to visit the land of the Stars and Stripea Oscroft, 
Bates, and I came out as top scorers. The trip was much 
enjoyed, but we had a plaguey time with the mosquitoes. 
Some mornings I might have created the impression that I 
had been *in the wars,' my eyes and face being so much 
swollen from the bites of these troublesome insects. 

"1 met old George Parr for the first time at Nottingham 
in 1869, and had the satisfaction of running him out. I was 
acting as long-stop, and possibly thinking I was a bit green, 
he commenced to run immediately the ball had passed Steph- 
enson, the wicket-keeper. But I managed to send in a hot 
return, and Parr lost his wicket. He treated youngsters 
more warily afterwards. 

"I met Ned Willsher first at Canterbury in a match 
between the North and South. Mr J. W. Dale and I went 
in first, and I remember Willsher bowled so well that he 
led off with 16 successive maiden overs. Yet we kept our 
end up by watchful defence, and finally I scored 60, and 
Mr Dale 50. Willsher was present when I played my big 
innings some years afterwards at Gravesend, and he said he 
was delighted with the performance. 

" When W. G. Grace had made his famous score of 400 
(not out) for the United South of England Eleven v. Twenty- 
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two of Grimsby in July 1876, he came on to Huddersfield 
to play, and he was out in three innings (a scratch game 
being also played) for a total of 16 runs. I got his wicket 
once, and Allan Hill and Mycroft followed suit." 

Most cricketers and followers of the game will know that 
Eph. Lockwood had a reputation for off-strokes unrivalled 
in his day. Asked to explain his pet cut, he said — 

"I cannot say that I practised it specially. It came to 
me naturally. It was a hard chop, square with the face of 
the bat, and with full force behind it, yet it was all from the 
wrist ; a quick turn of the wrist on to the ball, and away it 
used to go to the boundary. It was all a matter of wrist 
play and timing of the ball. I never was a powerful man ; 
it was simply a natural action." 

Naturally this led up to a question as to the methods of 
some modern batsmen, and on this Lockwood, like many 
other old cricketers, holds very decided opinions, as may be 
judged from the following : — 

" Now they let them go on the off-sida I have seen when 
I would have given two shillings a dozen for them. They 
would have been worth it ; I should have got some talent- 
money. There is no cricket in allowing such balls to go by. 
I don't believe in men holding their bats up to let such balls 
pass, nor do I believe in the practice of using their legs to 
protect their wickets. They have their bats to defend their 
wickets with, and they should hit the ball. I should have 
smiled at such balls at one time, for men used to bowl at the 
wickets in my day." 

Asked if methods had not changed, and if men did not 
now lay more traps on the off-side than formerly, Lockwood 
would not alter his views. " They used to crowd men on the 
off-side for me also, but I used to get runs all the same." 

" Then, twenty-five years ago there were a number of better 
bowlers than there are now. I do not believe there is a 
bowler living to-day to equal George Freeman. George was, 
in my judgment, absolutely the finest fast bowler that ever 
lived. I have both batted against him and long-stopped, and 

B 
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therefore could see what he was doing. He used to make 
the ball come back 6 inches, whipping like lightning from 
the pitch. It was all done with a remarkable whip of the 
wrist. 

" Then, what a marvellous bowler Alfred Shaw was ! What 
accurate pitch and length ! He once had the following 
wonderful analysis : 52 overs, 47 maidens, 5 runs, 7 wickets. 
There's bowling for you ! They used to play then to bowl 
you out. Shaw could alter his delivery a yard or so in 
height, and the batsman could not discern it from his action. 
He had more control and was better able to * humour ' a ball 
than any man I ever knew." 

Asked when and why he ceased playing for Yorkshire, 
Lockwood said: "They left me out in 1884. Perhaps I 
made one mistake. We issued, too, a challenge for Lascelles 
Hall to play the Best of Yorkshire for ;^5oo a-side, and I 
don't think the Sheflfield authorities liked it I was in good 
form at the time, and could have gone on playing. I had 
my benefit in 1882, and got ;£^59i. I remember that as my 
benefit match was spoiled by the wet. Lord Londesborough 
sent for me at the Scarborough Carnival and gave me a ;^5 
note. Lady Londesborough, who, by the way, has always 
taken a keen interest in cricket and cricketers, used laugh- 
ingly to say that I should run faster if I had not such big 
feet to carry. 

" I must tell you about the famous match between Lascelles 
Hall and Sheffield, played on September 19, 1870. It was 
commemorated in a song which was very popular in York- 
shire cricketing circles twenty -five years or so aga The 
refrain ran — 

* The Sheffield lads, they are the lads 

To play at bat and ball ; 
But they couldn't beat those eleven lads 
That came thro' Lascelles Hall.' 

I made that match with Jim Darley, of the Green Dragon, 
Fargate, Sheffield, which used to be our cricketers* head- 
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quarters. These were the circumstances that led up to it : 
We were driving in a cab up to Bramall Lane, with Luke 
Greenwood, and talking about local rivalries. I said Lascelles 
Hall would play Sheffield for j£^o a-side, and backed my 
confidence by putting down a ;£$ note into Luke's hand. 
Darley promptly covered it, the match was made, and we 
made him stakeholder. The contest duly came off, and 
Lascelles Hall batted first and made 210. Sheffield scored 
106, and had to follow on, finally leaving us with only 
82 to get to win. Of course it seemed an easy task, but 
we looked blue when we had 4 wickets down for 6 runs, 
including my own. David Eastwood and Luke Greenwood, 
however, practically rubbed the score off, and we won by 5 
wickets. 

" What a reception we got on reaching home ! Mr Walter 
Haigh, who has been president of the Lascelles Hall Club 
for thirty years and more, met us with a waggonette and 
four, and we were received like conquering heroes. That 
will show the rivalry there was between Lascelles Hall and 
Sheffield. The score of the match is printed in letters and 
figures of gold, and still hung up at the Tandem Inn, the 
club's headquarters at Lascelles Hall. The men who formed 
the Lascelles Hall Eleven were E. Lockwood, J. Thewlis, 
L. Greenwood, A. Greenwood, D. Eastwood, D. Pollard, A. 
Hill, G. Shotton, T. Kedfearn, J. Brook, and J. Ambler. In 
the match Ambler brought off a wonderful catch. Cuttell, 
father of the present Lancashire cricketer, was batting, and 
made a stroke high through the slips, where Ambler was 
fielding. Ambler was a very tall, long-armed fellow, and, 
springing up, he brought the ball * from the clouds,* as the 
song goes. 

" There is something in the hereditary principle of cricket, 
surely. The Lockwoods, Eastwoods, and Bateses on the * top 
of t'hill ' are all related. The Thewlises, too, were my uncles 
and cousins. I remember that once eleven Thewlises played 
at Chickenley, and got about 250. Then my wife is a niece 
of the famous Fuller Pilch, and a keen cricket enthusiast." 
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Most of our popular cricketers are rechristened by their 
associates and intimate frienda Thus Lockwood was more 
frequently addressed by his colleagues as " Old Mary " than 
by the baptismal Ephraim. This Talk may conclude by the 
tracing of this sobriquet to its source. 

" I owe my name of * Old Mary/ " says Lockwood, " to the 
late George Freeman. We were plajdng in a match on the 
Leeds Clarence Ground at Kirkstall, the sides being, I think, 
the United North v. a local Twenty-two. I was fielding at 
long-slip to Freeman's bowling, and as the ball shot towards 
me, George shouted out, * Look alive, Old Mary.' I became 
* Old Mary ' from that day." 
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Mr C. I. Thornton's reputa- 
tion is that of the hitter of the 
century. There may be rival 
claimants to that honour, but 
I think it will be admitted by 
those least interested and most 
qualified to judge that Mr 
Thornton as a hard, clean, and 
determined hitter is entitled to 
rank first among all the crick- 
eters of the century in either 
the Old Country or the 
Colonies. From 1869 onward 
almost to the 'Nineties he was the terror of bowlers and the 
delight of the ring. It was once written that ** a professional 
like Mr Thornton would be an impossibility; and yet most 
peoi)lo would sooner see half-a-dozen of Mr Thornton's big 
hits than the most scientific innings of the most patient pro- 
fcHHional.'' Cricket purists may affect to regret this want of 
taste ; but they cannot controvert the fact. 

Mr Charles Inglis Thornton is the son of the llev. W. J. 
Thornton, and was born at Llanwarne Vicarage, Horeford- 
Hhire, on March 20, 1850. For many years Mr Thornton's 
initiaLs were often given in print as Mr C. J., and even to 
this day the error occasionally finds its way into black and 
white. The explanation given of the mistake by Mr Thorn- 
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ton is that, when his name was first printed on the " correct 
card, and order of going in," the printer could not find a 
fount of capital I's. A J had therefore to be used, and the 
error once given a life has died hard. 

In business Mr Thornton is chairman of the firm of Messrs 
llafi'ety, Thornton, & Co. (Ld.), 42 Old Broad Street, London. 
The firm carry on a large business as timber merchants. 
Cricketers of a humorous turn of mind will at once see in this 
fact an explanation of Mr Thornton's wonderful hitting 
powers. He believes in the free use of wood. 

As to his earliest cricket associations, it will be suflScient to 
say that Mr Thornton was in the Eton Eleven when sixteen 
years of age, and played as a schoolboy in the elevens of 
1866-67 ^^^ '68. In 1867 he scored 1483 runs. His average 
while at Eton for all public-school matches was 41, and for 
general cricket 39. An extraordinary thing about his Eton 
career was that, though he made 50 in the match with Harrow 
every year, he was never on the winning side. Mr R. H. 
Mitchell and the Hon. C. G. Lyttelton, now Lord Cobham, 
had a similar experience. On the other hand, when in the 
Cambridge Eleven, from 1869 to 1872 inclusive — he was 
captain in the last-mentioned year — Mr Thornton was on the 
winning side three times in the matches with Oxford. It was 
in the 1869 match that he made old John Lillywhite and aU 
the veteran habitues of Lord's open their eyes wide with 
astonishment by hitting a ball clean over the pavilion there. 
This hit was described by Lillywhite at the time as the biggest 
straight drive he had ever seen. 

Asked to explain the secret of his remarkable hitting 
powers, ^Ir Thornton disclaims the possession of abnormal 
physical developments. He has, of course, a good reach — 
every man of 6 feet has that ; but he considers he has almost 
the smallest arms of any cricketer of his size and weight (15 
stone) in England, and his biceps would certainly not pass 
muster with the new Sandow school of physical culture. A 
hawk-like eye, an intuitive knowledge of timing the ball and 
bringing the bat on to it at the right place, a belief that when 
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a hit is attempted there should be no finnicking half measures 
about it, and a natural delight in feeling the ball sail sky- 
ward from the bat to drop into the fields beyond, — these make 
up the why and the wherefore of Mr Thornton's penchant for 
hard hitting. 

Putting it colloquially, Mr Thornton says, " I was always 
a bit * on the hit,' after reaching seventeen or eighteen years 
of age. When a young boy there was nothing in my cricket 
to make one suppose I should bo noted as a big hitter. It 
became afterwards a natural part of my game. When I went 
to the wicket it was my idea to get runs. Occasionally I 
succeeded in putting that notion into eflTect, as the records 
will show.'' 

Having got at once, as it were, to the base of Mr Thornton's 
renown, it will be appropriate to give in his own words some 
incidents which justify the writer in describing him as the 
hitter of the century. 

" I believe it is a fact that one hit of mine is the longest 
authenticated hit in the world. It was made during practice 
in front of the pavilion at Brighton. The ball after pitching 
rolled down to the Western Koad. The distance to the point 
at which it pitched was measured by the Kev. J. Py croft, and 
was found to be i68 yards. In a match the farthest hit I 
made was for the Orleans Club against the Australians, and 
that was found to measure 152 yards." 

The most sensational display of hitting ever seen in England 
was from Mr Thornton's bat at the Scarborough Festival in 
1886. The writer places it easily before Mr Gilbert Jessop's 
1897 performance at Harrogate — 100 in forty minutes — for 
the reason that the Harrogate boundaries at that time were 
so very easy. 

" It was in the match Gentlemen of England v. I Zingari," 
recalls Mr Thornton, " and among I Zingari bowlers was Mr 
A. G. Steel. I went in for the Gentlemen in the second innings 
when the score was 133 for 4 wickets. In seventy minutes 
the score wels exactly doubled, and I had made 107 out of 
133, all the other wickets having fallen and I being not 
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out. There were eight 6*s — one being attributed to an over- 
throw — and twelve 4*8 in my score, and one of the 6*8 went 
through an open window in one of the houses on the Square 
side of the ground. Probably Mr Steel had never such rough 
punishment before." 

It will be interesting to reproduce the exact hits in this re- 
markable innings — ^namely : 6, i, 6, 4, 6, 2, i, i, 4, 6, 4, 6, i, 
4, 4, 4, I, 6, 4, 4, 4, 6, I, 6, 4, 4, I, 4, 2. There were, it will 
be seen, only 29 strokes in the not-out score of 107 ! 

One of the eight 6 hits in this score of 107 was a drive 
which sent the ball over the houses into Trafalgar Square 
beyond. It is a hit which to this day is spoken of at 
Scarborough, and by those who saw it, as one of the greatest 
drives ever made. Mr W. G. Grace, in his book on cricket, 
says, " Unfortunately this hit could not be measured, but it 
was thought to be the largest hit he ever made." In this the 
champion is in error. What says Mr Thornton ? — 

" The hit sent the ball over the third chimney from the 
space between the houses, and it was off A. G. SteeL The 
late Mr Baker, the Scarborough secretary, and I measured it 
next day, and we found the distance to be 138 yards. It 
was therefore not a record by any means ; those who thought 
it was were deceived by the extraordinary height at which 
the ball soared : a low swimming hit will, of course, go a lot 
farther than a very lofty one." 

" There was some more curious cricket the following day," 
adds Mr Thornton. " We played a scratch game between the 
Gentlemen of Middlesex and Gentlemen of England. In my 
score of 54 there were five 6's, two of them from successive 
strokes. In one over of five balls it was found necessary to 
use four different balls. Three of them had been knocked 
into the field outside the ground. There was another hit at 
Scarborough in which the ball went through an open window 
on the second floor of one of the houses, and was thrown 
back through a window on the first floor. How it made the 
descent from one floor to the other — whether it rolled down 
or was taken down — we never ascertained." 
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As bearing on these incidents the writer may quote a letter 
written by a resident in Trafalgar Square, Scarborough, to 
the * Manchester Guardian ' last summer, in reply to some 
comments upon them in the cricket notes of that respected 
journal : — 

Thornton and his Hits. 

To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian, 

Sir, — My attention has been called to an article in your issue 
of Monday last in which reference is made to Thornton's big hits. 
The writer of the Notes seems to make light of " Old Ebor's " 
statement that one of Thornton's hits sent a ball into a window 
of a house on the Trafalgar Square side at Scarborough. Now I 
lived in the Square at that time, and witnessed the incident 
referred to. The house in which I lived was No. 45 ; the house 
whose window was smashed was No. 39. We were only two 
houses apart. The first ball of an over went crashing through 
the glass of the second-storey window of No. 39. The next ball 
did the same, and the cricketer suggested that the window had 
better be left open. I also saw that marvellous hit when Mr 
Thornton lifted the ball clean over the same house — a four- 
storeyed building — into the garden in the centre of the square. 
When the height and distance are taken into account I very 
much question whether a bigger hit has ever been made. — 
I am, &c., A Spectator. 

But Mr Thornton must not be thus interrupted in his 
Talk. 

"Here's another instance of big hitting. In a match at 
Mai ton in 187 1, Scarborough Visitors v, Mai ton, odds of 2 to 
I were laid that I could not and would not hit a ball out of 
the ground. As luck would have it, the very first ball I 
received was hit clean out of the enclosure, and before the 
innings was closed I had hit the ball out five times. In the 
same season at Scarborough one hit off Tom Emmett pitched 
130 yards away from the wicket. 

" I ought to add that in every case where distance of a hit 
is quoted, the measurement was fairly and squarely taken by 
chain. Bonnor was once said to have hit a ball over a fence, 
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a garden, a river, and a field beyond ; but the hit was never 
measured. It has also been said that Mr Fellowes once hit a 
ball 175 yards, but that, too, was not authenticated.^ As 
showing how big hits may be deceptive, I may mention one 
by nie on the Castle Hill at Scarborough, which Tom Emmett 
said had gone into the sea. To do so it would have had to 
travel a quarter of a mile ! My big hits were always made 
with a jump off the right foot. Of course I had to take the 
risk of being stumped, but I got wary of the wicket-keepers. 
When^ a stumper stood straight up to the wicket I paid him 
respect ; if he crouched back a bit I took more liberties." 

Asked to give other instances of rapid run-getting, Mr 
Thornton says that "perhaps one of the most striking 
exhibitions (no pun intended) was in the match Cambridge 
V. M.C.C., at Lord's in 1870. I scored 34 in ten hits. The 
first stroke was a long hit to square-leg off Farrands over the 
grand stand, but there was a bigger hit in an on-drive into the 
gardens — also off Farrands — at the eastern extremity of the 
ground. At Brighton in 187 1, playing for Gentlemen v. 
Players, this was beaten by a record of 34 in nine balls. One 
of the balls I did not hit ; the others yielded seven 4's and 
one 6. 

"There was an amusing conversation in this match well 
worth recalling. The first four balls I received were from 
Southerton, and they were all boundaries. At the completion 
of the over, Southerton came across to me and said, 'For 
goodness' sake, Mr Thornton, do serve M^Intyre the same 
way.' * With pleasure,' I replied, and as luck would have it, 
I did so. This would be comforting to Southerton, if not to 
M'Intyre, between whom, as representing South v. North 
professionals, there was perhaps some natural rivalry. 

" If you want further instances of rapid hitting, here are a 
few more. Once at Rickling Green the Orleans Club had to 
score 250 runs in two hours to win the match. The runs 
were got in a hundred minutes, my share of them being 170 
not out. The feat cost me jQ^, for I had laid 10 to i in half- 
1 See Talk with Mr David Buchanan on this incident. 
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sovereigns that we did not get the runs. The Rickling Green 
ground is an easy one, it must be admitted. You will 
remember that it was there in August 1882 — the year before 
the incident just referred to — that the Orleans Club scored 
920, which at that time was a record for any match. On 
another occasion with the Orleans Club on their ground at 
Twickenham I helped myself to such scores as 91 out of 100 
in one innings, and 49 out of 50 in the next" 

The writer may add other instances of fiery hitting. On 
May 16, 1888, there was a remarkable exhibition of terrific 
hitting by Mr Thornton for the Orleans Club against the 
Merchant Taylors* School A total of 300 runs was scored 
in the first two hours, and of this figure Mr Thornton claimed 
a modest 193. 

A year afterwards, playing for the Lyric Club v. Green 
Jackets, the great hitter amused himself by knocking up 138 
runs in fifty-eight minutes off his own bat. When he was 
bowled the score was 180, as the result of the first hour's play. 
A little later, also for the Lyrics, in a match in which Messrs 
S[X)fforth and Murdoch took part, the leviathan scorer actually 
made 104 runs in 38 minutes, hitting the ball seven times out 
of the ground. It is a matter of regret that there is no record 
of the adjectives used by the heartbroken bowlers on these 
occasions. 

That the bowlers did make remarks at times the foU owing 
incidents, which Mr Thornton recalls, will show : — 

"Playing once with the Messrs Walkers* team at South- 
^trate against the Free Foresters, Mr David Buchanan was 
treated by me rather roughly. As a matter of fact I felt in 
very good form, and showed it by knocking up 185 runs. 
When I was at last dismissed, Mr Buchanan, with a sigh of 
relief, remarked, *Now we shall have some cricket' The 
famous old Cantab, in his day the best amateur slow bowler 
in the country, did not like having liberties taken with his 
bowling. Who is the bowler that would ? 

" The late Hon. Robert Grimston once felt hurt at the way 
in which I treated the bowling of a Harrow boy named Dawes. 
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]My cousin, Mr Percy Thornton, M.P., popularly known as 
* Friday ' Thornton, had asked me to go down to Harrow to 
play in a match against the school. The result was that I got 
about 1 20 in an hour. Mr Grimston was furious, and vented 
his feelings with the remark, * It's all through that silly fool 
Friday bringing him down.' Evidently the incident was 
cherished at Harrow, for I was not again invited to play 
there until six years ago. 

" The late H. H. Stephenson, when a coach at Uppingham, 
also did not like to see the averages of any of his best bowlers 
spoiled by liberty-taking batsmen. I once played against the 
school team with an eleven taken down by the late Mr I. D. 
Walker. Mr Walker and I were in together, and I scored 60, 
while he made a few less. The following day Stephenson 
presented Mr Walker with a bat. *What have I done, 
Stephenson ? ' said I. * Haven't you got one for me too ? * 
*No,' was his severe reply; *Mr Walker plays cricket, — you 
don't.' 

" At Prince's ground on one occasion I remember hitting F. 
M. Buckland four times out of the ground in one over in a 
^Middlesex v. Oxford University match. He said nothing, but 
looked volumes. There was another match in which I hit 
Vernon Eoyle out of the ground on three successive deliveries. 
At the fourth ball he bowled a grub, remarking, * No one shall 
ever say he hit Vernon Royle four times out of the ground in 
one over ! ' 

" One night, at the Ranelagh Club, Bonnor was dining with 
me after a match in which I got 120 runs and hit a ball into 
the river, which was 135 yards (measured) away. Mr Bonnor 
said, *You think you can hit hard, but I have a sister in 
Australia who can hit as hard as you.' I replied, *Why not 
bring her over here and marry her to Louis Hall, and com- 
bine the two styles ? ' When in Australia in 189 1 1 was asked 
by a man at lunch on the Melbourne ground if this story was 
true. This shows how tales travel." 

An illustration of the risk run by asking strangers to play 
in a match may next be given. "At Oakham, in 1872, I 
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strolled on to the cricket-ground just before a match was 
about to commence between the Rev. H. Munro's team and 
Oakham School. I was unknown. Mr Munro's team being 
shorthanded, I was asked if I would play. I didn't mind if I 
did. In the first innings I scored 35 ; in the next I made 188 
not out of a total of 210 scored off the bat. The next highest 
scorer to me got 10, while extras numbered 16. I was only 
J^atting about two hours, and hit the ball out of the ground 
thirteen times. The Oakham School bowlers had established 
my identity before the match came to an end. As for me, I 
don't think I ever enjoyed such a delightful afternoon in my 
life." 

Mr Thornton has sent a ball out of three sides of the Oval 
— a feat not attributed to any other cricketer — and on one 
occasion he hit three successive 4's over the grand stand next 
to the pavilion, hits which certainly were worth 6's, though 
they only counted as 4's. One hit at the Oval, off James 
Lilly white, was of such a character — a low swimming hit with 
a long bound — that W. Mortlock, who was acting as umpire 
in the match, told Mr Thornton it deserved to win a match 
itself. There were also two hits at Canterbury, measured by 
Mr Thornton himself, and off one of them the ball was picked 
up in the hop-garden, the distance being 152 yards. 

In spite of the fact that he constantly played against the 
fastest bowlers in England, Mr Thornton disdained the use of 
pads. Why ? 

"The reason," says Mr Thornton, "is that I found pads 
interfered wdth my running, and after leaving Eton I dis- 
carded them altogether. I have used oak guards inside my 
trousers sometimes when I have had a bruised shin, and I 
remember that in the first match that George Ulyett played 
in on Prince's ground he broke one of the guards in half with 
one of his deliveries. I pulled out the pieces and gave them 
to the umpire, Allan Hill. 

"I at one time used to bat without gloves also, but in 
later years I had to use one glove. I did not use a pair,' for 
the two seemed to interfere with my freedom of action. The 
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reason I began to wear one glove — always on the left hand — 
was that C. K. Francis, when a boy at Rugby, broke one of 
the bones in that hand. In May 1890, when * Sammy ' Woods 
bowled the whole of our side out at Cambridge — the match 
was the University v. my England Eleven — he bowled a nail 
off my hand as well as my wicket ; while in the same year 
* Terror ' Turner, when I was not wearing a glove, broke the 
lop joint of the first finger of my left hand." 

Will Oscroft has referred to an incident in which he was 
struck on the head by Mr Thornton when practising at the 
nets. Mr Thornton confirms the account of the accident, and 
adds that he was always exceedingly careful when practising 
at the nets to make onlookers stand at a safe distance. " I 
had the greatest horror of hurting anybody," says Mr Thorn- 
ton, and in a tone that no one can mistake. 

One naturally asks if Mr Thornton ever injured a bowler 
with his hard hitting. " So far as I can recollect," replies 
Mr Thornton, "nothing of a really serious nature ever 
happened. I was told, when I was in Australia, that 
Southerton used to say he often lay awake at night wonder- 
ing what would happen to him if I drove the ball straight 
back to him. But he never told me that himself, and I never 
gave him the opportunity of finding out what would happen ; 
in fact, it was rarely that I drove a ball quite straight back 
to the bowler. Once when playing at Harewood I had a ball 
from a bowler named Linfoot, which I sent back to him hard 
and straight. He had just time to put his hand to his face 
to save perhaps a broken nose, but even then the blow was 
hard enough to send him sprawling. I was much relieved to 
find he was none the worse for the accident." 

One occasionally meets in the cricket-field persons whose 
enthusiasm for the game quite outstrips their practical know- 
ledge of it, and who are never so proud as when they have 
the opportunity of indulging in the weakness popularly known 
as "showing off." Mr Thornton narrates, with great glee, 
how one " batsman " gave proof of this and of the saying 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
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" Strolling one day on to the ground at Canterbary, I stood 
behind the wicket-keeper as a certain batsman of lordly mien, 
who knew me by sight, was batting. He chanced by-and-by 
to turn round, and, seeing me, lifted his bat and shouted, 
* Hi, there, get out of the line of sight, please/ I got away 
from his back view at once ; and the obstruction removed he 
proceeded with his innings in comfort." 

Recalling reminiscences of umpires, Mr Thornton says thff. 
most amusing incident in his experience occurred in a match 
at Harston, near Cambridge. " * Tim,' now Sir T. C. O'Brien, 
and I were batting, and looked like making a big score, when 
the wicket-keeper appealed for a catch off a ball which had 
touched O'Brien high up on the sleeve of his shirt ' Out,' 
was the umpire's verdict. Tim was furious, and, going up to 
the umpire, said, * That was either a very ignorant decision or 
a downright swindle.' The umpire, putting on his blandest 
smile, coolly replied, * I guess, sir, it was just a bit of both.' 

"A. J. Wilkinson, the old Middlesex cricketer, used to be 
very amusing in the field. On one occasion at Oxford an 
umpire gave him out leg-before-wicket, not fairly as he 
thought. At the end of play he went up and asked the 
umpire his name and address. The man very affably gave 
it, thinking perhaps he was going to be put down for a 
Christmas-box. When he heard the voice of A. J. W. 
telling him he would take care he never umpired again in 
any match he took part in, his feelings can be imagined 
better than it is possible to describe them. 

" Another amusing bit of umpiring occurred to me at High 
Wycombe when playing for M.C.C. there about ten years ago. 
The first ball of the match just touched my finger and went 
into the wicket-keeper's hands standing back. The wicket- 
keeper appealed unsuccessfully, and no one heard it but he 
and I. When I got over to the bowler's end the umpire said, 
•Did you hit that first ball?' I said, *Well, I did, but it 
was the slighest touch in the world, and you were quite right 
to say not out if you didn't hear it.' I got 102 runs after- 
wards, and as there was another match the next Saturday I 
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went down again. When I had got 66 runs a ball hit the 
back of my trousers (I didn't even play at it) and went into 
the wicket-keeper's hand. * How's that ? ' said the wicket- 
keeper. * Out,' says the umpire (the same umpire as the 
previous Saturday). I said *Why, I never even played at 
it.' * Never mind/ said the umpire, 'you were out last 
Saturday when I gave you not out, so this will square it.' 
I had to go out, thinking a good deal but saying nothing. 

" Once when playing cricket at Colombo the bowler at the 
end at which I was batting kicked down the wicket in the 
act of delivery. The umpire, a soldier, at once called *No 
ball.' I told him he was in error, which annoyed him. The 
game was stopped, a rule-book was sent for and examined, 
and it was found that I was right. The heat at the time — I 
don't mean the umpire's — was 90° in the shade, so that the 
slight interval was refreshing. 

" It was the same umpire who gave a man out for knocking 
his wicket down in running. When I proved to him that the 
man was not out, all he would say was, * Wasn't he ?' " 

References are made in the course of this talk to Mr 
Tliorn ton's travels. The reader must not run away with 
the idea that they were cricketing jaunts. They were busi- 
ness excursions, in the course of which Mr Thornton never 
lost an opportunity of a little practice at his favourite game. 
Thus within the space of fourteen months he has played 
cricket in England, Ceylon, Australia, China, Japan, and 
America. Can any other cricketer, the writer wonders, lay 
claim to this varied experience in so short a time ? In Hong- 
Kong ■Mr Thornton seems to have had rare fun. He got two 
niggers to bowl at him, and amused himself by hitting the 
balls into the harbour. At Colombo, with the thermometer 
160° in the sun, he hit a ball 150 yards ! 

The reason why Mr Thornton has not taken part in any 
cricketing tours is that he could not suffer the dislocation 
of business that a long absence from home on cricket pleasures 
would entail. Needless to say, it was not for the want of 
asking that he did not journey abroad for the purposes of 
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cricket. As a matter of fact, he had one ofifer of ;£^3ooo 
and expenses — from whom and in what team matters not — 
to go to Australia, but he declined it. 

Mr Thornton did promise to make one of Mr R. A. Fitz- 
gerald's team to visit Canada in 1872, but found himself 
unable, for business reasons also, to carry out his promise. 
Mr Fitzgerald has gravely explained that the reason of Mr 
Thornton's withdrawal was that he saw a picture in a shop 
window of a ship in distress, and read an article on sea- 
sickness. 

The withdrawal from Mr Fitzgerald's team, it may be 
taken for granted, was not decided upon without feelings 
of regret and disappointment to Mr Thornton himself. When 
there was a doubt as to whether he could go, a telegram 
was received by Mr Thornton from the Toronto Club which 
ran — 

" All Canada disappointed if you stay behind. Pray 
come." 

Prior to this one of the Toronto officials had gravely asserted 
that, in expectation of Mr Thornton making the journey, 75 
feet had been added to the length of the Toronto ground. 
He was kind enough to add that if Mr Thornton " got a half 
volley to his taste, 75 feet would not be a * circumstance ' to 
the most gigantic hitter of this or any other day." 

In face of the hearty welcome thus assured for him, Mr 
Thornton's regret at having to decline the journey was, natur- 
ally, very keen. He was as much disappointed as his friends 
across the Atlantic. 

A few reminiscences of well-known cricketers will now 
be appropriate. Mr Thornton shall tell them in his own 
way: — 

" I have had many a jolly match with the present Lord 
Harris, and some very curious ones. Once down at Belmont, 
his seat in Kent, we were 10 runs behind on the first innings, 
and went in a second time with about half an hour to play. 
Then a wonderful thing happened. We were all out for 9 ! 
His lordship's face was a study, I can tell you. 

8 
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"At the Oval, in a Kent v, Surrey match, Jim Street was 
bowling on a billiard-table-like wicket. I said to Lord Harris, 
* Now, let's see who can hit him the farthest.' * Agreed,' 
replied he, and promptly hit Street into the pavilion. The next 
over I had my opportunity, and drove a ball from Street over 
the players' old dressing-room, which was close to the present 
entrance gate, but facing the ground. I should say it was 
much better fun playing against Surrey then than now. You 
cannot take such liberties with Lockwood and Richardson. 

" I have had as much fun with W. G. Grace at cricket as 
any one. Always keen, and thoroughly playing the game, he 
was a rare companion in the field or off it, and, moreover, 
he was always pleased to do any one a turn if he could. I 
recollect once at Scarborough, the Jubilee Plunger, Benzon, 
gave a ball at the Royal Hotel, to which all the cricketers 
then playing at the Festival were invited. One of our younger 
members was very anxious to dance with a lady whom he 
didn't know. Old W. G. says, * Oh, I'll introduce you to 
her,' and, suiting the action to the word, he walked up with 
him to the young lady and said, * Oh, allow me to introduce 

Mr ' She bowed; ditto Mr ; and off the pair went 

dancing. The lady thought W. G. was the M.C. And so I 
think he was, as he was ordering everybody about that 
evening. We had a rare laugh over the bold introduction 
afterwards. 

" W. G. has a keen sense of humour, as another incident 
will show. Once, when playing at Cambridge for me against 
the University, I asked him to go in first with Posno, who 
was also playing on my side. At that time Posno was not 
known to fame as a cricketer; at any rate, W. G. did not 
know him, for he said, * First with Posno ! What's Posno ? 
Is it something to eat 1 ' 

" Old John Lillywhite was a rare good sort, with a weak- 
ness for bats made from a certain tree. Once he told me that 
he would give me a bat for nothing if I made loo with it 
during the season. The bat, he said, had been made out of 
the same tree that E. M. and W. G. Grace's bats had been 
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made out of. I had repeatedly heard him say the same thing 
before, so concluded that it was a large and prolific tree. 
However, I made 120 with it in the first match that I used 
it. He made me a present of the bat, and continued the 
same gift every year to his death. 

" The present Lord Darnley used to amuse us in the old 
Eton days, as he got very annoyed when things went a 
bit unlucky. Once when playing against him at Charles 
Hoare's place at Beckenham, a beautiful ground surrounded 
by trees, I hit his bowling several times into the trees. Of 
course the fielders could not catch them through the trees. 
At last he threw down the ball and said it was no use bowling 
to me in a blooming forest ! 

"I was fielding at point,^ when poor George Summers, 
one of the nicest pros, who ever lived, was struck on the 
head by Jack Platts, bowling from the Pavilion end at Lord's. 
With Bill Yardley I helped to carry him down to the parlour 
at the tavern. I always fancy he thought he was settled from 
the moment the ball struck him. It was a fearful crack on 
the temple, and when struck he jumped up into the air,. and 
then fell all of a heap. I think his death was accelerated by 
the journey to Nottingham too soon after the accident. I shall 
never forget Richard Daft coming in next, with a towel round 
his head covered with a scarf tied under his chin. The first 
ball he had pitched about half-way and went clean over his 
head. He did let Platts have it and no mistake, and the 
bowler was taken off after that over. In those days Lord's 
was a very different ground from what it is now ; at least 
one ball an over would be a shooter, while in a very dry 
season the fiery nature of the wicket made it positively 
dangerous. 

" Have you ever seen three stumps knocked out by the 
bowler ? No ! Well, I have seen it happen twice, and though 
I have asked scores of people I have never met with one who 
has seen it. The first time I saw it done was by Harvey 
Fellowes, in his day the fastest bowler in England, at Canter- 
^ Oscroft puts the position as long leg. 
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bury, when he bowled G. M. Kelson out in the M.C.C. v, Kent 
match. The second time I saw it done was by George Freeman 
in M.C.C. V. Yorkshire, at Lord's, in 1870, the only time he 
ever had the opportunity of bowling on a hard dry wicket at 
Lord's. The batsman was C. K. Filgate. It was a memorable 
match. Old W. G.'s 66 I always consider was the best 
innings (if there could be a best with such a record as his) I 
ever saw. About two balls every over either hit him on the 
ribs or hit the shoulder of the bat, and I remember how 
bruised his loft side was when he showed it to me after the 
innings. C. E. Green was at the other end, and a finer or 
more scientific display of batting under difficulties could not 
be seen than those two gave that day." 

Mr Thornton appears to have had as much healthy fun and 
enjoyment out of cricket as any man ever had. He candidly 
confesses that he never took the game too seriously, as so 
many do nowadays. " It is but a game after all," says he, 
and thinking people will applaud that sentiment. As an 
illustration of the lighter side of cricket — the merry comrade- 
ship which pervades the sport, and of which the public as a 
rule see all too little — the following echo from a Scarborough 
week will take some beating. It has appeared elsewhere 
without acknowledgment, though it was first given to the 
writer by Mr Thornton in this "Talk." 

" In September 1888 I managed to * bag a brace ' against 
the Australians on a sticky wicket at Scarborough. That 
ni^'ht, when dining at Londesborough Lodge, a big parcel was 
brought in to me. I at once smelt a rat, as I was not expecting 
any parcel, particularly as I saw old W. G.'s eagle eye fixed 
on me. However, I didn't want to spoil the fun, and I opened 
it. The parcel contained the biggest pair of specs, you ever 
saw, about a yard wide. I had three more by post next day. 
Well, this wasn't all. We went to the circus after dinner, 
where Lord Londesborough used to take seats for all the 
pros, and their families, as well as for us. When the clown 
appeared — * Whimsical Walker' by name — he was dressed up 
in an Eton bhio cap, no pads and gloves, like me, and when 
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he began fumbling about in his pockets the ringmaster said, 
* What are you looking for, Walker ? ' * Oh,' he said, * I got 
a brace of ducks* eggs on the ground to-day, and I can't get 
them out.' 

" Ultimately he did get them out, and the roars of laughter 
that followed, as well as the cheers that greeted his entry, I 
shall never forget. It was all really very gratifying to ma I 
always think W. G. and Lord Harris arranged this little 
episode ; but whoever did it carried it out wonderfully well, as 
I had not the slightest inkling of it in advance. I paid old 
W. G. out afterwards by having a letter delivered to him at 
dinner purporting to come from Farrands, the umpire, who 
had given him out leg-before- wicket, saying that he should 
decline to stand as umpire the next day unless W. G. apolo- 
gised for what he had said about his umpiring. The Old Man 
took it all in at the time, but we let him know the truth 
during the evening. 

"As I have just mentioned the Australians, I should like 
to take the opportunity of saying that, in my opinion, the 
visits of the Australian cricketers have done an enormous 
amount of good to English cricket. I know that while the 
Australians are here their visit takes a certain amount of 
interest out of county cricket just for the season, but the good 
gained by their visits cannot, in my opinion, be over-estimated. 
Firstly, look at the gates they bring to the diflferent grounds ! 
Secondly, look at the honour attaching to a player who has 
taken part in a test match ! I know I used to like playing 
against them better than any one. It was real keen business 
from start to finish. 

" Then I ought to say I always think the amount of money 
they were reported to have made was greatly exaggerated. I 
do know that whenever I asked them to play my teams, money 
matters were quite a secondary consideration. In fact, when 
they played on July 8 and 9, 1878, at the old Orleans Club, 
Twickenham, a two-days' match, they didn't receive a shilling, 
and the club netted ;^5oo, which it was badly in need of. 
All I can say is, I hope to see them come for many more years. 
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They always play the game like sportsmen and gentlemen, 
and I know we are proud of having two of perhaps the most 
celebrated of any of them — I allude to Spofforth and Billy 
Murdoch — as residents in this country. Long may Australia 
flourish and produce such cricketers as they have of late 
years." 

In view of the leg - before - wicket controversy still being 
waged in cricket circles, an incident, which has its humorous 
side, may be quoted from Mr Thornton's experience. A 
question had arisen as to whether a man could be given out 
" leg-before- wicket " from a ball that struck him on the body, 
and in proof that he can Mr Thornton says — 

" When I was playing at Windsor, for Ascot, on August 25, 
1888, Page, a well-known hairdresser at Eton, was hit on the 
head by a full pitch from W. A. Tobin, an Australian cricketer. 
He was given out * leg-before- wicket,' and quite fairly too in my 
opinion. The ball was a full-pitch, and Page ducked down, 
as he thought, to avoid the ball, but instead of doing this he 
actually got in the way of it. The ball would have hit the 
wicket about four inches from the top. The umpire was 
Hearne, the eldest son of the veteran Tom Heame.*' 

Mr Thornton never had the pleasure of batting against the 
late George Freeman, who, he says, once told him he (Mr 
Thornton) was the only first-class cricketer of his day that he 
never bowled against. Speaking now, Mr Thornton thinks he 
should have had a difficulty in hitting the great Boroughbridge 
bowler out of any ground. While Jackson and Tarrant were 
the two best fast English bowlers of Mr Thornton's personal 
accjuaintance, it is his opinion that neither was so good a 
bowler as Mr Spofforth. " The * Demon,' " says Mr Thornton, 
"had a bead like an almanac. He was always dodging you. 
In this sense, too, Lohmann was one of the best bowlers that 
ever bowled a ball." 

Hitherto in this " Talk " Mr Thornton's big hitting has had 
prominence. But he was a great deal more than a hitter, — 
the fi(5(iuency of his good scores against the best bowling in 
the land shows that. Moreover, when a match had to be 
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saved he could play the " goose game " — with the bat, bear 
in mind — as eflfectively as any one. As one proof of this — 
many could be cited — he recalls a match at Stafford, wherein 
he was at the wickets an hour and forty minutes for 28 
runs ! 

"What I disagree with" — we are speaking of certain 
tendencies of the " goose school " that often arouse criticism 
— says Mr Thornton, "is the practice of playing the ball 
with the leg. I think that is the most * rotten stroke ' in the 
world. I could not do it if I tried. I should not know how 
to start. The bat is the thing to play the ball with, not the 
leg." 

This " Talk " would be incomplete without a reference to 
Mr Thornton's connection with the Scarborough Festival. It 
was he who originated the Festival in the year 187 1, and 
with the exception of the year 1874, when he was ill, he has 
not missed a Cricket Carnival at the Northern Queen of 
Watering-Places since. 

"In 1869," says Mr Thornton, "when not twenty years of 
age, I made my first appearance at Scarborough in a team got 
up by the visitors, among whom was the late Mr I. D. Walker. 
The match was played on the Castle Hill in such windy 
weather that iron bails had to be used. On that occasion not 
more than eighty persons were present It was on September 
I, 187 1, however, that what may be called the first match of 
the Festival proper was played. The match was entitled 
* Scarborough Visitors v. Lord Londesborough's Eleven,* and 
the names of the players were as follows : — 

" The Visitors.— A, J. Wilkinson, P. M. Thornton, R D. 
Walker, J. W. Dale, C. I. Thornton, I. D. Walker, W. Law, 
A. F. Smith, H. J. Wheeler, T. G. Dale, and E. J. Mitchell 

" Lord Londeshorough^ 8 Eleven, — D. Eastwood, H. Dewse, 
J. Matthison, E. Lockwood, A. Greenwood, R. Iddison, J, 
Hicks, T. Emmett, A. Hill, G. Lynas, and J. Eobinson. 

^^ Scores. — Visitors, 132 and 90; the Eleven, 104 and 84. 
The visitors won by 34 runs. 

" Three or four years later I got permission of the M.C.C. 
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to arrange a match with the Yorkshire Eleven, and such a 
matcli has since been one of the yearly attractions of the 
Festival. 

"When I completed my twenty-fifth year of service on 
behalf of the Festival, my good friends at Scarborough were 
kind enough to present to me a 50-guinea silver loving cup in 
token of their esteem and appreciation of my services to the 
Festival, and to cricket generally. The presentation was 
made by the Earl of Londesborough on Thursday, August 30, 
1894. I need hardly say that I value the present, and the 
kindly feeling that prompted it, most highly, and shall always 
continue to do so. 

*' While on this matter I ought to say that I cannot speak 
too warmly of the great interest shown and encouragement 
given by Earl and Lady Londesborough, not only in the 
Scarborough Festival, but in cricket generally. They enter- 
tained us all in a most princely fashion. Yorkshire cricket 
owes a lot to Lord LondesborougL Why, I recollect in old 
days it was no uncommon thing for him to have the entire 
Yorkshire Eleven down to his country seat and pay all their 
expenses, and in addition get up the team to play against 
them ; and I am sure no one enjoyed the match more than he 
and Lady Londesborough." 
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The writer seriously doubts if 
there is a man living so thor- 
oughly devoted to cricket as R. G. 
Barlow. Cricket is not merely 
Barlow's profession, it is his one 
object in life. He lives, as it 
were, in an atmosphere of cricket. 
All his surroundings are reminis- 
cent of bat and ball. You im- 
mediately identify his residence, 
Glen Maye, Raikes Parade, Black- 
pool, by the cricketer's armorial 
bearings above the doorway — bat 
and wickets in terra cotta. In the vestibule door you see 
a coloured -glass representation of Mr A. N. Hornby and 
the owner of the house at the wickets, and of the late 
Richard Pilling in the act of keeping wicket. The hall 
lamp reflects the names of A. G. Steel and other famous 
cricketers. In the front sitting-room a new and practical ver- 
sion of * Cricket on the Hearth ' is given by a representation 
of Lord Sheffield's ground in coloured tiles, with portraits, 
also in tiles, of Mr Hornby and Barlow on the one side, and 
Pilling on the other. Throughout the house is a profusion of 
cricket portraits and sketches, for when on cricketing tours 
abroad Barlow made it his practice to obtain photographs of 
nearly all the principal places he visited and players he 
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became acquainted with. Cricket trophies and presents in- 
numerable, mementoes of great performances on the field, are 
tastefully displayed. But what Barlow probably most values 
is the array of bats which hang on the bathroom wall. With 
one of these, now broken-faced and splintered, he scored 4000 
runs. In 1882 he played seven times through an innings 
with it. He has taken it with him round the world, and 
when in its present battered condition he scored 44 runs with 
it at Melbourne against Victoria. No wonder, therefore, that 
Barlow thinks it a " record bat." 

It is not possible to do justice to Barlow's career, or to 
produce more than a tithe of his voluminous reminiscences, 
within the compass of this "Talk." The famous Lancashire 
cricketer has gone through the world with his wits about 
him. He has during his career collected material from which 
a most interesting book could be written. At present he is 
half inclined to put this material to its legitimate use. The 
other half of the inclination will probably soon be forth- 
coming. 

Ilichard Gorton Barlow was bom at Bolton on May 28, 
1850. His second Christian name is sufficiently rare to 
justify an explanation. He claims to be the last of the Gor- 
tons, an old family whose estate it has been found impossible 
to recover from the capacious maw of the Court of Chancery. 
Up to the age of fourteen Barlow's parents resided at Bolton. 
Then they removed to Staveley, his father having been ap- 
pointed manager of the painters and decorators of the Staveley 
Works Company. A foretaste of the boy's abilities as a 
cricketer was given before then. Barlow was only eleven 
years of age when he first carried his bat through an innings ! 
This was clearly a case in which the child was father of 
the man. 

At Staveley young Barlow was put to the moulding trade. 
It was not a natural mould. This may be judged when it is 
stated that he used to get up at 4.30 a.m. to get through his 
" piece-work " in order to have extra time for cricket practice. 
His early ambition was to be a wicket-keeper, but he was soon 
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cured of this. " I kept wicket at a match at Tinsley, near 
Sheffield. One of the batsmen, named Burrows, in trying to 
hit a leg-ball, missed the object and caught my head a terrific 
whack. I was knocked down and rendered insensible. When 
I recovered my wits I came to the conclusion that wicket- 
keeping was not my forte. A week or two afterwards 
a gentleman named Riley saw me bowl at Staveley. He was 
kind enough to say he liked my delivery, and he advised me 
to stick to bowling. That was really how I came to take up 
bowling seriously. To perfect myself in practice, I used to 
mark out with pieces of paper the proper pitches for a fast 
and a slow bowler, and thus obtained accuracy in length. 

" My first professional engagement was at Spinkhill College, 
near Eckington. It was there, too, that I was fortunate 
enough to make a name for myself. The Sheffield Wednesday 
Club played at Spinkhill, and I scored 26 and loi not out, 
besides taking 6 wickets for about 18 runs. This performance 
attracted the notice of Mr Gillett, a member of the Yorkshire 
County Cricket Club, and he asked me what county I was 
born in. He seemed a trifle sorry — though it may. have been 
my imagination — that I was not born in Yorkshire, but he 
generously told me that if I wanted a regular engagement 
anywhere he would be glad to give me a testimonial. Both 
he and Richard Daft afterwards did so, the latter having seen 
me play against the All -England Eleven. It was through 
their testimonials that I secured a professional engagement, 
out of forty applicants, at Farsley, near Leeds, where in 
the first year I took over 100 wickets at a cost of just over 
5 runs a-wicket, and had a batting average of 29. Subse- 
quently I served for five years as professional to the Saltaire 
Club." 

Barlow's first match with Lancashire was in the year 187 1 
against Yorkshire at Sheffield. He was not required to pass 
through a Colts' trial before entering the county team. The 
Lancashire Committee had heard of his abilities, and invited 
him to take his cricket things and have a little practice on the 
Old TralFord ground on a Friday afternoon. He complied, 
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and was put through his paces by critical experts. In three 
days' time he had a letter requesting him to play against 
Yorkshire. Of this, his first county match, Barlow says — 

" We won the toss, and Mr Hornby with Mr K B. Rowley 
came to me and asked me when I generally went in. I 
replied innocently enough, *I generally go in first, sir.' 
Then he said, * Perhaps you would like to go in first here ? ' 
Again I replied innocently, * I don't mind, sir.' The gentle- 
men smiled and went away. But they did not put me in 
first. I went in fourth wicket down, and scored 28 not out. 
When I had made 6 I had to retire with a fractured finger, 
the result of a blow from a ball by Bob Clayton. The next 
day I was allowed to continue my innings. I played with 
the limb bandaged, and made my score into 28 not out. It is 
singular that practically the only serious injury I met with in 
my career was in this my first match. 

" Another reminiscence of this match may be worth men- 
tioning. Before I had my first chance of bowling for my 
county, C. Coward told Mr Hornby about my bowling at him 
in practice that morning ; and when Iddison and West were 
well set Mr Hornby handed me the ball, and with the first 
delivery I took West's middle stump. Thus the first ball I 
bowled for Lancashire got a wicket." 

What Barlow did in first-class cricket from his initiation 
down to his retirement in 1891, a period of twenty-one years, 
it is not the writer's province to narrate in detail. To do so 
would involve the publication of a vast array of figures ; and 
statistics are not Talks. It must be sufficient to state that he 
had 388 innings for Lancashire, scored 8092 runs, with an 
average of 20*6 per innings. In bowling he took 754 wickets 
for 9986 runs, an average cost of 13*2 per wicket. If all the 
counties he played against were classified first-class as now, he 
would have the record of over 12,000 runs and more than 
1000 wickets. 

One other statement should certainly not be omitted. In 
the year 1882 he headed both the batting and bowling 
averages for his county. His average with the bat was 3091. 
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for 36 innings (eight times not out), and with the ball he 
took 73 wickets at a cost of 972 runs a-wicket. This 
"double first," Barlow says, has not been achieved by any 
other Lancashire cricketer. 

Richard Barlow on the ethics of "stone-walling" might 
form a chapter to itself, but what the famous " stone- waller " 
has to say on the matter may appropriately come in here. 
Asked first to explain how he received the title of "stone- 
waller," Barlow replies — 

" I think it may be traced to the late W. Barnes, of Not- 
tingham. It was in the match with Notts in 1882, when I 
kept at the wicket two hours and a half for 5 runs. This 
innings was played on a very sticky wicket. After our in- 
nings was over Barnes came up and remarked that bowling at 
me was like bowling at a stone wall From that time I 
was always named the stone- waller. 

"But,- you ask, what was the reason of that extraordinary 
cricket? Simply this. The wicket was in the bowlers' 
favour, and Mr Hornby told me to * stick.' So I stuck. I 
tried to keep Alf. Shaw from mischief, while our other fellows 
got the runs. This ability to * stick ' has, I may venture to 
say, been repeatedly beneficial to our side. Louis Hall, 
Scotton, and I were often run down by press and public for 

* stone-walling.' But those who criticised did not seem to 
understand that we were playing for our side, and that the 

* stone-walling ' they did not like helped to win our sides many 
matches. Further, they did not know that — in my case at 
least — I was acting strictly on my captain's orders. 

" There is one match I remember very well in which this 
remark applied. It was Murdoch's Australian team v. Lanca- 
shire, played at Old Trafford on June i, 2, 3, 1882. We had 
to follow on 141 runs behind, and Mr Hornby, on going in a 
second time, said to me, * Barlow, I should like to make this 
a good match. You play the " old man's " game.' I replied, 

* All right, sir ; I'll bat Spofforth as much as I possibly can, 
you get the runs at the other end.' Well, unfortunately, Mr 
Hornby was a victim to Mr Spofforth at 6, but by the aid of 
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the ' old man's ' game I batted through the innings and carried 
out my bat for a score of 66 in a total of 269. For that per- 
formance ;^i5 was collected and presented to me, and I also 
had a bat given to me by an admirer of the innings. We lost 
the game by 4 wickets, but Mr Hornby had his wish in that 
we made it into a good match. 

"Then take another match. On September i, 1884, the 
North of England played the Australians at Nottingham, and 
the North were out for 91 in the first innings, and the 
Australians scored 100. When I went in a second time the 
*old man's' game enabled me to score 10 1, and Flowers (who 
made 90) and I put on 158 for the sixth wicket. Result, the 
North won by 170 runs. So much for the utility of the *old 
man's' game. I always consider that match contained the 
best performance of my career. Not only did I get the 
century on a sticky \Vicket, but I captured 10 wickets for 48 
runs. The score was presented to me on satin, ;£^i6 was 
collected and given to me, and I had several other presents. 
Among these was a diamond breast-pin from a stranger who 
had come a hundred miles to see the match, and who was so 
delighted with it that he insisted upon me accompanying him 
to a jeweller's shop that he might make me a present. 

" Singular to state, two years afterwards, June 21, 22, 23, 
1886, playing again at Trent Bridge for the Players of 
England against the Australians, Flowers and I added 172 for 
the ninth wicket, I making 113 and Flowers this time missing 
the century by 7. In each instance I had worn the bowling 
down with the *old man's' game, and Flowers reaped the 
benefit as well as myself. It will be seen, therefore, that 
stone-walling has its uses. 

" I will give two more instances of the value of the so- 
called stone- wall tactics. I think they also show that stone- 
walling and nerve are not unassociated. In the England v. 
Australia match at Lord's in 1884 Lord Harris came to the 
players' tent and said to me, * Barlow, play the " old man's " 
game ; kee\) your end up — I should like to win this match.' 
*A11 right, my lord,' was my rejoinder. I went in when 
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A. G. Steel, who was playing brilliant cricket (he made 148), 
needed a steady partner. Before I left the score had been 
increased by over 100 runs, the greater proportion of which 
was from the brilliant Lancashire amateur's bat. 

"The other occasion was England v. Australia, at Old 
Trafford, on July 7, 1886. The wicket was difficult in the 
last innings, and England needed 106 to win, and lost W. G. 
Grace, Shrewsbury, and W. W. Kead for 24 runs. Mr Steel, 
our captain, came to me and wanted me to go in earlier than 
he had arranged, saying, *For God's sake, Barlow, stop this 
rot ; go in next.' I went in, made 30, and Mr Steel coming 
in afterwards, finished off the work, and we won by 4 wickets. 
These cases show that the * old man's ' game pays your side, 
that it requires some nerve, and that the public are not 
generous when they growl at the so-called slow play. 

" But I was not such a dreadfully slow scorer after all, even 
if I did make something like a record in scoring 5 runs in two 
and a half hours at Nottingham. I can produce many 
instances in which I scored as fast as the recognised hitters of 
the day, but a few will suffice. Take Lancashire v. Surrey in 
1873, 40 out of 95 from the bat ; 56 out of 114 against Kent 
in 1877; 35 out of 99, and through the innings against 
Shaw, Morley, My croft, G. G. Hearne in 1878 ; 52 not out of 
105 at Old Trafford in 1886 — do these figures show slow 
play ? Then the first time I met Shaw and Morley, at 
Nottingham, in May 1876, I played through the innings for 
34. That is a feat that required some doing against those 
bowlers, and they, at least, would not call it either slow play 
or stone- walling." 

From all of which the reader will be justified in opining 
that Barlow is anxious it should be made known the devil is 
not as black as he is painted. 

When not called upon to play the " old man's " game. Barlow 
could hit. Strange though it may seem, there is a record of 
his once having hit three 4's in one over at Lord's. That was 
in the course of an innings of 117 in 1884, which he made in 
three hours — a rate of scoring that no one could cavil at. In 
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the same )*ear against Cheshire, at Stockport, he hit the ball 
out of the cricket enclosure and into a potato-field, where it 
was lost ! Even fieldsmen have found he could hit so hard 
that they were compelled to retire to a respectful distance for 
safety. Here is an illustration in point : — 

" In 1878, in the Lancashire v, Yorkshire match at Hud- 
dersfield, Bates was bowling to me, and he would have Hall 
to field close in at * silly mid-on.' He told the Batley man to 
* Get in — Barlow won't hurt yoiL* Before long Bates gave me 
one that I let go at, and the ball hit Hall full on the head. 
Louis spun round like a top, and dropped ; I thought I had 
killed him. Fortunately, the injury was not so serious as it 
looked, but Hall said he would not field at * silly mid-on' 
again either to me or any one else. 

"As a set-off to this I may say that in 1888 poor Greorge 
L^lyett caught me close in off Peel at point. He seemed to 
take the ball almost off the edge of the bat In the second 
innings *Hai)i)y Jack' again came close in, so I remarked, 
*Now, George, I should not like to kill you. I shall be 
hitting one very hard to the off if one comes that way.' 
*Well, Dick,' was the reply, *if you do I shall be the first 
that you have killed by hard hitting.* However, in the 
next over, Ulyett brought off another catch almost off the 
bat, and I retired with the remark, * You are my master this 
match, George.' 

" Against Leicestershire I once went through an innings for 
29, com])ilod in over three hours. There was a dinner and a 
jollification at night, and being called upon to sing, I gave 
them * You'll remember me,' quite unconscious of any humour 
in the selection. A few minutes afterwards one of the 
speakers said he did not know whether I had sung that song 
with a special meaning, but after the innings of that day he 
could give an assurance that they were not likely to forget 
me ! " 

W. G. Grace has never captured "a pair" in first-class 
cricket : Richard l^ailow can make the same boast. But he 
admits he has been " very near it," and adds that " W. Q. 
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ought to have had the specs, once in a match England v. 
Australia at the Oval. He got a cipher in the first innings, 
and was missed easily at point before scoring in the second." 

Cricketers well know that Mr Hornby and Barlow had a 
weakness for running each other out. As bearing on these 
little escapades, Barlow is fond of telling the following 
stories : — 

"I remember walking round the ground in one of the 
matches against Middlesex at Old Trafford, and overhearing a 
conversation between two Lancashire men. Said one of them, 
*Tom, who dost loike to see batT *0h, I loike to see 
'Omby and Barla.* *Ah, I can do wi' Mester 'Omby — 
ony he's too keen, an' roons Barla out. I'm all on the 
fidgets when he's there.' People used to bet pretty freely, 
too, on the probability that one of us would run the other 
out. 

"There was one curious instance at Old Trafford. Two 
Oldham men were talking together, and one of them said, 
* Jim, dost know who's won toss V * Ai, Bill, Lancashire 'as 
done it' * All right, then ; I'll see t'owd Boss bat, and when 
he gets eowt I'll go in teown till lunch-toime. I'll tak two 
bob to one as Barla's in when I coom back.' The bet was 
taken, and at lunch-time I was not out A friend of mine 
who had heard the previous conversation saw the man return, 
and went up to hear what he had to say. After considering 
the matter over in his mind for a few minutes the Oldham 
man said, * Coom neow, lads, I'll tak another bet of five bob 
to one that they woan get Barla eowt to-day.' He again won 
his rash bet, for at 6.30 I was not out 103." 

Barlow has made three trips with English cricket teams to 
Australia. The first was with Shaw, Shrewsbury, cuid Lilly- 
white's team in 1881-82; the second with the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh's team in 1882-83; and the third with the team 
organised by the triumvirate first named in 1886-87. ^O" 
yond all other recollections of these trips across the water, 
an experience on shipboard with the Hon. Ivo Bligh's team has 
impressed itself most vividly on Barlow's mind. There was a 

T 
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collision at sea, which, as by a stroke of Providence, just 
escaped adding a ghastly contribution to the great wrecks 
that mark the pathways of British maritime commerce, and 
form the " price of Admiralty " of which Rudyard Kipling so 
stirringly sings. 

The journey out on the Peshawur was interesting and 
pleasant enough up to a certain point. It enabled the team 
to see the effects of the bombardment of Alexandria. Their 
ship was the first to call there after the war, and Bates, 
Barlow, and others found the opportunity to go on shore and 
see the havoc wrought four months earlier by the Alexandra, 
the Monarch, the Invincible, the Penelope, the Condor, and 
other mighty engines of naval warfare. "It was a grand 
sight," says Barlow, when he now recalls it; from which the 
reader will assume that the ruin was great. On shipboard 
Barlow showed his athletic versatility by carrying off the first 
prizes for the loo yards' scratch race, the hurdle race, and the 
egg and spoon, besides being second in the high jump. The 
trip, in short, was pleasantness itself, until one night, on the 
open sea, a big black hull, with sails full set to the breeze, 
shot suddenly out of the gloom and crashed amidships into 
the Peshawur. Then oame terror, confusion, despair — and 
after all a great thankfulness. But Barlow must tell this 
thrilling experience himself. 

" We were about 350 miles out of Colombo, and had not 
seen another ship. It was Sunday night, about nine o'clock, 
and church service had just concluded. I was looking over 
the side of our vessel, in company with W. W. Bead, Fred 
Morley, and others of our party, when I saw in the near 
distance a full -rigged ship coming before a brisk breeze 
straight toward us. I looked a moment and then exclaimed, 
* My word, she's coming too near to be pleasant ; there's 
going to be an accident, if they don't mind.' I had scarcely 
got the words out of my mouth when the prow of the vessel 
crashed into our steamer, near the engine-room, tearing her 
plates and leaving an ugly gap large enough to drive a coach 
and pair through. Then she sheered off and lay to. 
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" What my sensations were I cannot describe. Inwardly I 
bade every one at home good-bye. Ladies were fainting and 
praying, passengers and crew rushed hurriedly about, while 
the captain called calmly for Hhe boats.' I seized and 
donned a life-belt; others did the same. The lifeboat and 
other small boats were launched, and preparations were made 
to leave, as it was thought, the sinking ship. But the ship 
was not sinking. By the mercy of Providence the great rent 
in her side stopped about half a yard above the water-line. 
The sea, too, was as calm as a mill-pond, and remained so 
during the four days that it took us to put back to 
Colombo. 

" We had four hundred souls on board, the sea was infested 
with sharks, and one shudders even now to think what would 
have happened had the blow gone below the water-line or had 
the collision occurred in a stormy sea. The ship that collided 
with us was the Glen Koy, about 1500 tons burthen, and we 
towed her back to Colombo. We were detained there nearly 
a week for repairs. A vote was taken by the passengers as 
to whether we should wait for the ship to be made seaworthy 
again, or go by another boat, and we decided to wait 

" That collision practically finished poor Fred Morley. He 
had several ribs broken when the Glen Roy struck us, but the 
nature of his injuries was not known until we got to Mel- 
bourne. One day I found him crying like a child in his bed- 
room. When asked what was the reason he said, * I don't 
know what is the matter with me, but there is something 
seriously wrong somewhere.* I spoke to Mr Bligh, and he 
had Morley examined, with the result that the fracture of the 
ribs was discovered. We missed his bowling sadly during 
the tour. But the effect was much worse than that. The 
accident laid the seeds of a fatal illness. Morley did not live 
long after his return to England." 

The Colombo experience was not the only narrow escape 
Barlow had. "On the 1881 trip we had been out to supper 
across the river at Sydney, and being detained just missed our 
boat. It was moving off when we reached the wharf. We 
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were annoyed at our ill-lack. But that boat never reached 
its destination. It was split open in a collision and sent to 
the bottom, and several of those on board found a watery 
grave. I think Providence must have been watching over us 
on that occasion also." 

In his three trips to Australia Barlow never missed a match ; 
that is to say, he played in every game in which the three 
teams took part. It is probable that no other Anglo- Australian 
cricketer can say the same. In one of the last matches he hurt 
his foot badly, and had a man to run for him. He wished to be 
able to say he had played in all matches ; otherwise he would 
have stood out. 

The 1 88 1 trip was made vid San Francisco. It was there 
that a celebrated baseball-pitcher pitched the team out for 
a small score in the first innings. The late Ed. Peate and 
George Ulyett, in their " Talks," mention that in the second 
innings, so far from objecting to the style of the "pitcher," 
they hoped he would be kept on throughout, and the pitcher 
"nearly pitched his arm off" while Ulyett and Barlow were 
making 166 runs. Of that incident Barlow says — 

" Ulyett and I took twenty half-crowns to one that we 
would not put 100 on in the second innings before we were 
l)arted. We won the bet easily enough ; before I left the 
score was 166. On that tour, when at Sydney, playing 
against the Combined Eleven of Australisi, there was another 
curious batting success. When Ulyett and I went in to open 
the second innings, George said, *Now, Dick, I'll be Mr 
Hornby; let's see if we can't put 100 on before we are 
parted.' * Right,' said I, * we will* And we did ; the score 
was 122 when the first wicket fell. Ulyett made 67 and 
myself 62. 

" The first eleven a-side match I played in in Australia 
commenced on December 9, 1881, against New South Wales, 
and I was batting for about four hours for 75 — the top figure 
on our side. As I was walking back to the pavilion a gentle- 
man stepped over the rails, and with ceremonious politeness 
handed me an old cricket-belt with the remark, *I thought 
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we had the champion sticker in Alec Bannerman, bnt you win 
the belt. Take it.' I took it, and have it to this day.'' 

Barlow considers his best bowling feat in Australia was at 
Sydney on January 30, 1883, when England won the rubber. 
The Australians had to go in at the finish to score 153 to win 
the match. Alec Bannerman and G. Gifen had twenty minutes' 
batting against them overnight, and not a run could be scored. 
The next day Murdoch and his men were got out for 83, and 
England won by 69 runs. Barlow's analysis worked out to 
the following remarkable figures : 34*2 overs, 20 maidens, 40 
runs, 7 wickets. " For this feat," says Barlow, " I was pre- 
sented with a silver cup and other mementoes, and some 
enthusiastic admirers of the Old Country carried me shoulder 
high off the ground and collected ;^3o for me. This was 
very kind of them, though the * chairing ' business is rather 
embarrassing. 

" I had another experience of that kind at home earlier on 
in my career, when Mr Hornby and I did a big performance 
for the first wicket for Lancashire. It was in a match against 
Yorkshire in 1875, when we had to make 148, and knocked 
them off without being separated. I need hardly say I did 
not get most of the runs. This was at Old Trafford. After the 
innings the crowd rushed at us, and we bolted. In those days 
the players had much farther to go to their dressing-room 
than the gentlemen, and Mr Hornby escaped in time. But I 
was too far away to save myself, and was carried in shoulder 
high. Afterwards my friends collected and gave me ;^io for 
the performance." 

Of the famous 7 runs' defeat of England by Australia at the 
Oval on August 29, 1882, Barlow has an explanation which 
has not previously been given to the world. He says — 

" I admit England ought to have got the runs at the finish, 
but in my opinion they ought not to have had even so many 
as 85 to get Mr Hornby was our captain, and he went out, 
in my judgment, a bit too soon on the second day. The 
ground was wet, and Peate and I could not stand, while the 
ball was like soap. I had to get the groimdsman to fetch, a 
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spade to get the mud out of the bowling-holes so that I could 
fill them up with sawdust. In the first innings of the match 
my analysis was 31 overs, 22 maidens, 19 runs, 5 wickets. 
In the second, 27 runs were hit off me, and I could not get a 
wicket. I ground my teeth with vexation time and time 
again ; and if ever I swore in a match — to myself — it was 
then. There was some nervousness on the English side at 
the finish, but I was not nervous, even though Spofforth did 
bowl me for a duck. This match, by the way, enables me to 
make a statement — not boastfully, but as a fact of interest. 
I was selected to both bat and bowl first for England (also 
for the Players v. Gentlemen the same year). That is what 
no other representative English cricketer has been called upon 
to do in England. 

" Next to Alf. Shaw, I am entitled to say I have clean 
bowled Dr Grace more frequently than any other bowler did 
up to 1895. The feat, I may tell you, is richly coveted by 
bowlers, for W. G. is such a champion. In 1888 at Liverpool 
I bowled him twice, for 4 in the first innings and 16 in the 
second. I remember that in this match a gentleman who had 
come from Manchester to see the match bet me a new hat to 
a shilling, after I had bowled W. G. in the first innings, that 
I did not repeat the feat in the second. I took the bet, and 
won it." 

Most cricketers have good umpiring stories to tell — when 
they can think of them. This of Barlow's is one of the 
best : — 

"The 1886-87 team to Australia played against twenty-two 
of Cootamundra on November 29, 30 of the former year. 
The mayor of the place stood as one of the umpires. One of 
the local batsmen hit the ball to Johnny Briggs at cover-point, 
and he whipping it back with his usual deftness and accuracy 
to Sherwin, the other batsman, who had thrown in his bat, 
was easily run out. But he made no effort to go, though 
Sherwin said, * Out, my dear fellow, out.' No one had 
dreamed of appealing to the umpire, but at last we did so. 
All tlie answer that could be got from his worship was, 
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*D — d good bit of fielding that, wasn't it?' This novel 
reply produced a convulsion of merriment ; and Shaw gener- 
ously allowed the batsman to have another innings.** 

Barlow carries on a private business in athletic requisites 
at his home in Blackpool. He formerly had a larger business 
at Manchester. One day when in that establishment a man 
came up and asked him if he kept a full supply of cricket 
requisites. " Certainly,** was the response. " Then," gravely 
demanded the man, " wrap me up a bottle of arnica, a paper 
of court plaster, and an arm-sling. I am going to play in a 
cricket-match this afternoon against Jack Crossland." 

Here is another good Crossland story : — 

" Some years ago, at Nantwich, Mr Hornby's eleven was 
playing against a local eighteen. Crossland was bowling, and 
on one of the local batsmen coming in, the first ball struck 
him on the knee. The next hit his finger. The batsman 
dropped his bat and walked away to the pavilion. * You're 
not out,* was the remark made to him as he left. * No,' was 
the reply, * but I know if I stop there I soon shall be out, so 
Fm off,' and off he went.** 

One item more and this desultory " Talk *' must close : — 

"In 1889 we had here at Blackpool the most extraordinary 
exhibition of cricket I have ever seen. It was a match, 
Barlow's Eleven v. Twenty-two of Blackpool. My team 
included Mr A. N. Hornby, Mr J. Eccles, Frank Sugg, 
F. Hearne, G. G. Hearne, Pougher, Albert Ward, Watson, 
rilling, Nash, and myself. We were all out for 15 runa 
And this to local bowling!" 
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THE LATE GEORGE ULYETT. 




Early in the year 1898 one 
could have taken a lease on the 
life of George Ulyett Yet at 
midsummer he was dead. Colds 
were contracted and could not 
be shaken off. He paid what 
proved to be his last visit to 
Bramall Lane during the pro- 
gress of the Yorkshire v. Kent 
match on June 13. It was a 
bitterly cold day for the time 
of the year. Ulyett contracted 
another cold, pneumonia super- 
vened, and at the end of the week cricketers the world over 
were shocked to hear of his death. He died on June 18, 
1898. 

This Talk with George Ulyett took place early in the same 
year. It had to be arranged by stratagem. Ulyett was the 
most obliging and genial of men, and would talk of cricket 
l^y the hour whenever he could get any one to talk to. But 
to talk about himself to a journalist with the idea of his 
conversation being recorded was more than his modesty was 
e'jual to. Several appointments between us were made, but 
there generally came a postcard or a telegram expressing 
regret that he had been called out of town. At last, with 
the aid of A. F. Smith, the Yorkshire umpire, "Happy 
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Jack's " modesty was circumvented. "Want to see you on 
business, 12 to-morrow." This was the purport of Alf. 
Smith's wire to his friend George. The writer accompanied 
him. Ulyett saw the game at once, quietly cracked a bottle 
of champagne, and began to talk. This was at the Vine 
Hotel, Sheffield, of which Ulyett was at the time the licensee. 

The late R L. Stevenson once said that " wit and a good 
exterior " presented life in a nutshell. He might have had 
" Happy Jack " in his mind when he penned the aphorism. 
It was impossible to be dull, it was scarcely possible to be 
serious, in George Ulyett*s company : that he had a " good 
exterior " the many thousands who have seen him on duty 
" At the Sign of the Wicket " need no telling. Alas, that 
such a fine fellow should have been so suddenly cut down ! 

" George Ulyett, commonly known as * Happy Jack.* " 
This was the great Pitsmoor cricketer's terse description of 
himself. George Ulyett was rather proud of the liberty 
which his friends the world over took with his baptismal 
name. The real Jack Ulyett is his elder brother, the 
groundsman at Bramall Lane. But George got his new 
and public christening more than twenty years ago. In 
Sydney and in Melbourne, in Brisbane and Adelaide, at 
Lord's and at Sheffield, among kinsfolk in Africa and cousins 
in the States, there was only one "Jack" Ulyett, and his 
name was George. 

" How did I get rechristoned * Happy Jack ' ? " remarked 
he. " 'Pon my word I don't quite know, but I believe I owe 
the service to Charlie Ullathorne. In the dressing-room at 
one of my earliest matches, when things had gone badly 
with us, he jokingly remarked, * Look at George there, he is 
the only jovial man of the company ; we shall have to call 
him * Happy Jack.' ' And they did from that time." 

George Ulyett was born on October 21, 1851, at Crabtree, 
Pitsmoor, which is within a mile or two of the house in which 
he died. The first cricket club of any pretensions that he 
was a member of was Pitsmoor. There was a rule of the club 
that no one under eighteen years of age should play, Ulyett, 
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when sixteen years of age, was proposed as a member by 
the secretary, a Mr Pickersgill. The committee declined to 
elect him because he was not of the required age. " In the 
next two months," George laconically remarked, " I grew to 
eighteen years, and was duly elected." 

"Here is a photo of the team. The great rawbone, 
angular-looking, untamed colt in the background, with his 
sleeves rolled up, is your sixteen-year-old humble servant; 
the bearded player in the front is the real Jack Ulyett, 
looking older than he does now. The trade I was brought 
up to was in the rolling-mill. I was so fond of cricket that 
I usually got the sack about a dozen times during the 
summer for going away to play in matches, but my employer 
was generous enough to always take me on again. 

"It was in 1871 that I first really took up cricket as a 
professional. In that year I went to the Bradford Club, and 
was engaged by them for that and the two following seasons. 
I was supposed to be a bowler, but of course I could not 
bowl a bit, and I never did much at batting and fielding any 
time during my twenty years* career. They used to play me 
in the Yorkshire team for my whistling. 

" While at Bradford I had the good fortune to take part 
in a performance against the United South at Bradford that 
was much talked about. The South wanted, I think, 66 
to win. I bowled the Big 'Un [*W. G.'J at 34, and the 
other 6 wickets fell to Allan Hill and myself without a 
run, the batsmen not even crossing the wicket I That per- 
formance was one of the chief causes of my getting into the 
county team. 

" I paid my first visit to London in May 1875. It was to 
Prince's Ground for a North v. South match — there were 
seven matches under that title that year — ^and I went up 
with Allan Hill, Tom Emmett, Eph. Lockwood, and others. 
When we got there we found that Mr Prince had got twelve 
men up. *W. G.' then said, * Young 'un, you have twelve 
men, can you stand as umpire ? do you know anything at 
all about it T I said * Yes,' of course, and so I put on 
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the white robe. While batting * W. G.' jumped out to hit a 
slow ball, but jumped too far, and the ball hit him on the 
foot * How's that ? * * Out * was my reply. The doctor 
looked at me — ^you should have seen him look ! — and said, 
* What ? * I replied as coolly as a judge, * Out,* and out he 
had to go. 

"When he had gone there was some talk about the 
incident, and I said I would prove between the innings that 
I was right in my decision. 

" I went into the pavilion at the close of the innings, and 
found *W. G.' and others sitting in solemn conclave awaiting 
me. *W. G.' still looked things unutterable. He said, * You 
made a great mistake in my decision.' * I don't think so, Mr 
Grace,' was the reply. * But I am certain,' he said. * Was 
not the bowler making the ball turn so much ? ' (indicating 
the break with his hand). *Yes,' I said. *Well, that 
wouldn't get a wicket, would it ? * he asked. * But, sir,* 
said I, *the ball pitched on your foot. The bowler didn't 
tell me whether he was going to turn the ball or not, and 
your foot didn't give it the chance to turn.' * W. G.' stroked 
his chin and smiled, and turning good-humouredly to me, 
said, *A11 right, youngster, you'll manage.'" 

Ulyett's first appearance with Yorkshire took place in 1873 
in the match with Sussex, on July 14, 15, and 16, at Bramall 
Lane. He was not long in getting into a scrape. 

" We went down to play the return match with Sussex at 
Brighton the next week. Two Bradford gentlemen, members 
of the Bradford Committee, were there. They asked four or 
five of * the boys ' to go down in the evening to where they 
were staying, but none of us turned up. About 10.30 p.m., 
as I was coming off the pier alone, I met the two gentlemen, 
who said they had waited in until nearly ten o'clock for us. 
They would have me go back with them, and I stayed in 
their company until about 12.30. On returning to my 
lodgings — which I had difficulty in finding, as it was my 
first visit to Brighton — I found I was locked out, and though 
I nearly lattled the door down I could get no admission. 
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That was a nice how d*ye do. Fortunately a tobacconist 
next door thought I was knocking his door down, and he 
came out to see what was the matter. On telling him who I 
was and that I wanted to get to the Yorkshire cricketers, he 
kindly took me through his shop to the back, and provided 
me with a ladder to get to the window of the room where I 
knew Alf. Smith and Andrew Greenwood were sleeping. I 
clambered up the ladder and startled my two companions out 
of sleep. They thought it was a case of burglars, but steadied 
their excited nerves on recognising my whisper. They let me 
in through the window, the friendly tobacconist took the 
ladder away, and I was safe. 

" Well, the news of this escapade leaked out, and at the 
match at Sheffield the following week I was carpeted before 
the County Committee. I had been up the biggest part of 
the night on this my first county excursion. They had it 
down in black and white, and I must answer the dreadful 
charge. It was the same with the Bradford Committee — I 
was in a dreadful mess with them ! But when I was able to 
show that I had been in the staid and excellent company of 
two members of the Bradford Committee, the charge of 
raking out was withdrawn, and I was exonerated. Of course 
I didn't tell the County officials about the ladder escapade, 
though my colleagues did not forget to call me Jack Sheppard 
for some time afterwards.'* 

"Happy Jack" never took his doings with bat and ball 
with sufficient seriousness to make a note of them, and he 
had apparently forgotten that his highest score was 199 not 
out in 1887. He admitted that though he was played for his 
good behaviour and his whistling powers, he occasionally had 
a turn with bat and ball with a slight advantage to his side. 
It was also true that for a few years he had a hard time with 
both bat and ball, for he had to share the attack in his 
opponents' innings, and then go in first with the bat — an 
arrangement which he did not think wise for any team to 
adopt. As he got older he used to bowl as a change, and he 
thought that was better for him both in bowling and batting. 
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A few words as to " Happy Jack's " Australian tours. In 
the first, in 1876-77, he came out first in the eleven a-side 
averages with the excellent record of 48*6 per innings. He 
was also at the head of the list with 34 per innings with 
Lord Harris's 1878-79 team, and on going out a third time 
with Shaw's team in 1881-82, he came out first with the 
average of 39'2. His highest innings on that tour was 149, 
and no other member of the team reached treble figures. 
In 1884-85 Ulyett was out again with the eighth English 
team in the land of the kangaroo, but he had very indiflferent 
luck, for he was absolutely at the bottom of the list, only 
making 136 runs in twelve innings. As a set-off to this he 
did fairly well in bowling. His fifth and last visit to Australia 
was with Shrewsbury's team in 1887-88, when, in spite of 
being handicapped by an accident, he was fourth on the 
batting list for eleven arside matches with figures of 22*3 per 
innings, and second in all matches with 25*11 per innings. 

Bringing down from the walls, on which hang numberless 
photographs and other mementoes of his cricketing experiences, 
a painted sketch of two coaching parties battling with a flood 
in mid-stream, Ulyett proceeded to give a graphic narrative 
of the dangers which Lilly white's 1876 team had to sur- 
mount in fulfilling one of their engagements in New Zealand. 
"We had," he said, "to coach it to Christchurch, a distance 
of about 200 miles. As soon as we had set off, the heavens 
turned the taps on, and in that quarter when it rains it 
means a deluge. When we got to a certain gorge we found 
it so flooded that we had what was practically a running 
river seventy yards broad to cross. You will see from this 
picture how we crossed it. There were two coaches. A 
horse was taken out of one coach, and here is one man 
astride it, with another holding on to its tail, and each man 
in turn holding on to his front neighbour's coat-tails. The 
man here with a lady on his back is Tom Armitage. He is 
struggling along gallantly under his fair burden. 

" The first coach got across all right, but the second had a 
horse down, and a rare job some of us had to get it up again. 
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I could swim, and I had to swim, too, at one stage of the 
exciting adventure, or I should not have been here now. 
This is no fairy tale, mind you ; what this picture depicts 
is quite true. It was painted by one of the coaching party, 
as the inscription * J. Gibb, Ch. Ch., N.Z., 1877,' shows. 

" Well, when we got to the other side our discomforts were 
not at an end. There was a shanty at which we sought 
accommodation, it being too late, and our clothes too wet, 
for us to continue the journey. There was no chair in the 
shanty, only lumps of wood to sit down upon. We soon 
drank everything there was in the house — ^bar water. There 
were only three bottles of spirits on the premises, and they 
did not last long, so wet and exhausted were we all. Then 
what a sight we were, standing round the fireplace clad in 
the scantiest of garments, while we dried our clothes. We 
reached the place at 12.30 midnight, dreadfully knocked up. 
There was only one bed, and five of us crowded into that : 
the others rested as best they could, or not at all, for the 
water rose in the hut also. 

"At five o'clock the next morning we left the shanty 
intending to proceed on our journey, but two miles up the 
mountain we found there had been a landslip, and we had to 
return to the hut until a path was cleared for the coaches. 
We had eaten the little food there was in the shanty, but 
the occupier set out with his horse and gun, and returned 
in about two hours with a sheep. No time was lost in cutting 
up the carcass and throwing it on the fire to roast. While it 
was roasting I set to and made some bread cakes, I tended 
to the cakes with a hay-fork, and never did fat sheep and 
oven-bottom cakes seem a greater luxury than when we were 
able to attack them. 

" We got to Christchurch eventually, but instead of reaching 
there the day before the match, we did not arrive until eleven 
o'clock on the morning when play should commence. Before 
we got there we had to cross another brook up to the knees 
in water. Tom Emmett had been riding in the rain on the 
box for hours, but Jupp was so vexed at having to get out of 
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the coach and wade, while Emmett was sitting in his wet 
clothes on the coach, that he pulled Tom oflf, and they quite 
got to high words over it. I suppose Jupp thought that as 
Tom was already soaked, a little extra wet would have done 
him good, while he (Jupp) might have been allowed to 
remain under cover as the brook was being forded. 

"We were so stiff, cold, and sore with being wet and 
cramped up in the coach that we could scarcely bowl or run. 
The local Eighteen batted first, and we only managed to get 
them out just before the end of the first day. Some of the 
local critics said that if that were the English team, they had 
better have stopped at home than come all that way to teach 
Christchurch folk how to play cricket. That remark, in fact, 
appeared in a little local evening paper. In the evening I 
told Lillywhite that as we had been up to the necks in water, 
had no bed and nothing to eat, it was wort.h stretching a 
point, so we got him to allow us a case of champagne, and 
we had a merry evening. The next day we went on to the 
field new men. The local paper had to alter its opinion of 
the English team." 

In the match with Lord Harris's team against New South 
Wales, at Sydney, in February 1879, Ulyett took 4 wickets 
in four successive balls in the New South Wales second 
innings, though some of the published reports in England do 
not show that to have been the case. George took 2 wickets 
with the last two balls of one over, and 2 more with the first 
two balls of the next over. The feat is duly mentioned by 
Lord Harris in his resume of the trip in the Ked Lillywhite 
Annual for 1880, while another well-known cricketer in his 
descriptive notes of the visit of the English team in the 
Green Lillywhite for 1880 also gives Ulyett the credit of the 
performance. *Wisden,' however, credits George with but 
3 wickets. 

This was the famous match when something like a riot 
occurred. "Happy Jack's" remembrances of it are now 
given : — 

" We won the toss, and Lord Harris made the batting order 
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out, Mr A. P. Lucas and I to go in first, as usual. Mr 
Hornby, however, had his pads on, and expressed a wish to 
go in first, and on Lord Harris saying so, I said, * All right, 
my lord,' and waited to go in first wicket down. I had to 
wait some time, for Messrs Hornby and Lucas put on 125 
runs for the first wicket. When I got in Lord Harris soon 
joined me. Spofforth was bowling pretty well at the time, 
but I had a hitting fit on. Between the overs his lordship 
would give me the nod and say, * George, do play steady ; we 
want to win this match.' *A11 right, my lord,' was my 
reply, and bang went two 4's and a 3 the next over. This 
sort of thing went on, until after being several times told to 
*play steady' I made the remark, *But, my lord, I feel 

rather like hitting them.' Then he said, *A11 right, d 

you, go on.' I went on, and knocked up 55 in just over half 
an hour, when I was caught by Evans. On leaving. Lord 
Harris said to me, * Didn't I tell you you would get out 1 ' 
* Yes, my lord,' I said, *but I have put 55 down on the book, 
and have had a rare good time.' 

" Well, we made 267, and New South Wales had to follow 
on 90 behind. Mr Murdoch and Alec Bannerman opened 
the second innings, and the first-named hit one to cover-point, 
where the finest cover fielder I ever saw was on duty — Mr V. 
F. lloyle. He had the ball back like lightning, and Mr 
^lurdoch was run out a good two yards. Mr Murdoch went 
away, but the people in the pavilion, who could not possibly 
see the incident properly, shouted out, * Gk) back ; you're not 
out.' They would not send another man in, and the crowd 
rushing into the field, what a lively time we had! I got 
beside the stumps, thinking they might be useful, and took 
up one in each hand ready for an emergency. One man 
struck at Lord Harris, and I elbowed my way to him and 
said, * Let mo have a go at him, my lord.' *No, no, GJeorge,* 
ho replied, * we are going to do nothing wrong.* Mr Hornby, 
however, came up, and taking the man who had struck Lord 
Harris by the collar, he dragged him unaided through a 
couple of thousand persons to the pavilion, where he gave the 
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man in charga Then he (Mr Hornby) forced his way back 
to us in the field, though he had his shirt nearly torn off his 
back. He was a game 'un ! 

" Not another ball was bowled that day, and the following 
day being Sunday, it was agreed to resume play on the 
Monday, the Australian tempers having cooled on reflection. 
On the Sunday the Commodore of Sydney told his tars they 
could have a holiday on the Monday and go to the cricket- 
match, adding that if they saw any one attempt to molest the 
English cricketers they were at liberty to *go for them.* 
Well, on the Monday the tars were in groups of a dozen a 
few yards apart among the crowd. That was the day I took 
the four wickets in four balls. We got the whole side out 
for 49, and won by an innings and 46 runs. The trouble 
had been caused on the Saturday by a Melbourne man 
umpiring for us. After the match a couple of hundred 
loafers waited for the poor umpire, who asked us to stand 
behind him while he fought the best man in the crowd. 
While we were getting ready for the fight, however, a dozen 
of the Commodore's men arrived, and seeing what was 
happening, they went for the crowd and polished them off 
with their fists in double-quick time. Then we and the 
umpire got away without further trouble." 

During the 1884-85 Australian trip "Happy Jack's" 
propensities for practical joking brought him into a very 
unpleasant predicament. He fell off a steam launch, and had 
a narrow escape of furnishing a morning meal for an able- 
bodied shark. The incident has been often referred to in 
home cricket circles since, and has naturally lost nothing in 
the telling. The writer has heard it narrated how Ulyett 
had to draw his big pocket-knife in the water and face a long 
and gory fight with the voracious shark. The picture of 
" Happy Jack " slashing and cutting, and diving and splashing, 
to the confusion of the shark, has been verbally drawn with 
a graphic detail calculated to give the hearer the creeps. 
Stripped of its sensational embroidery, the real incident, 
as given by Ulyett himself in this Talk, is the following : — 

U 
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" We had been staying at a place called Boorke, and onr 
steamer was due to leave at four o'clock in the morning, and 
call at different ports for cargo. A gentleman who possessed 
a beautiful steam launch invited us to stop and have a 
champagne breakfast, and proceed in his launch to catch 
the steamer before it reached the open sea. It was put to 
the vote whether we should do so, and we put both hands 
and both feet up in favour of stopping for the breakfast. 
A jolly time we had, too ! After breakfast, when sailing 
in the launch, we had a lark with a young doctor who was 
going to Sydney with us. I suddenly turned to the doctor 
and told him he was not well, that his liver was wrong, 
that he was making too much blood and needed bleeding, 
and I gravely asked him to permit me to perform the 
latter operation upon him, at the same time telling some 
one to fetch a glass. * You bleed me ! What do you know 
about it, I wonder ? ' I told him I knew all about it, and 
producing a lance — ^I always carried one to make people 
believe I knew something of surgery — pointed to the place 
in his arm from which I should take half a gilL I was 
sitting on the bulwark of the launch, and when I was about 
to touch him with the lance he put out his arm suddenly and 
made the remark, *Gkt away.' I got away quickly: I 
tumbled head over heels into the water. 

"The screw just missed me, and then they reversed the 
engines, and turned round to pick me up. I was perfectly 
at home in the water, and so proceeded to quietly swim 
in the direction of the launch. I was wearing elastic- 
side boots, and I took them off to enable me to swim 
better. I hadn't any paper or pencil at the time, or I 
should have labelled them home to England. Suddenly 
the skipper of the launch shouted, * There's a shark coming ! ' 
and sure enough there was. Fortunately it did not see 
me, and I dived and swam under the water some distance. 
I was able to do this with my eyes open and thus watch 
the shark. Some one had a spear on the launch ready to 
go for the shark if it rushed at me as I was being hauled 
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np. When I got hold of the rope they threw out to me, 
I felt as if the shark would have to pull over the launch 
and all if it seized me, but fortunately I got on board with 
no worse effects than a good wetting and a bad fright. It is 
a fact that I had my knife out to defend myself against the 
shark, but I was not under the necessity of using it. When 
I got on board the young doctor looked as if I had bled him 
of more than half a gill. He said he would give me ;;^ioo 
when we got to Sydney, but after giving me a 'possum rug as 
an evidence of his generosity and good faith, I never again 
saw him or the ;;^ioo." 

George Ulyett was also a member of the first English 
team that went to South Africa in 1888. "I did not," 
he said, " go out with them, but received a cablegram asking 
me to join them, as Mr J. H. Roberts was summoned home 
by the death of his father. I only got word on the Friday, 
and had to be in London on the Monday. A friend gave me 
a four-gallon jar of whisky to take out with me, and on 
boarding the ship two of the officers stopped me on the 
gangway. I told them I had a cablegram to go out to the 
English team in South AfricEu *0h! But what is that 
you have ? ' pointing to my whisky-jar. * They are breaking 
all the bats out there owing to the great heat,' I replied. 
* This is linseed oil to oil the bats with.' They passed the jar. 

" On the voyage I of course got chummy with the officers. 
In their cabins at night we used to * stand' whisky in our 
turn. One night I took the opportunity of filling a ship's 
bottle with the whisky from my smuggled four-gallon jar. 
They soon wanted to know what brand it was and where 
I had got it, but I did not enlighten them until a few nights 
afterwards, when I produced the * linseed-oil ' jar. As they 
liked the whisky, and said they enjoyed my company, they 
forgave me the linseed-oil dodge." 

" Happy Jack " was one of Daft's American team, and also 
went to San Francisco with the team that travelled that way 
to Australia in 1881-82, captained by Alf. Shaw. "At 
Trisco," he said, " we came up against an American baseball- 
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player, who in the first innings jerked nearly all of us out. 
When we went in a second time, some Englishmen present 
asked us why we did not make the man bowl ; but we simply 
altered our tactics. Barlow going in for stopping them, and I 
for hitting them. The baseball pitcher kept asking Alf. Shaw 
if he objected to his pitching, and Alf. said to me, * Jack, do 
you object to this pitcher 1 ' * Not I,' I replied ; * I wish he 
would pitch at both ends.' The pitcher nearly pitched his 
arm away, while I made i6o odd, not out, and finally he 
remarked in disgust, * I guess I don't care about cricket. It's 
too darned long. Guess I rather like a match that's over in 
about two hours.' " 

One of George Ulyett's best performances in test cricket 
with the ball was seen in the second Australian innings of the 
match England v. Australia, at Lord's, in July 1884. His 
analysis was 39 overs, 23 maidens, 36 runs, 7 wickets. There 
was a wonderful catch by which he dismissed the giant 
Bonnor — a catch that has often been referred to. What were 
Ulyett's impressions of it ? — 

" The ball was no sooner out of my hand than it was back 
again — something after the manner of those elastic balls with 
which you see young men and maidens amusing themselves 
nowadays on the sea-side parades. I had no time to judge 
the catch at all ; the ball was back in my hand like lightning, 
and stuck there. I was not hurt on the inside of my hand, 
but on the outside or back of the hand I suffered some pain 
from the force of the concussion. The delivery was a straight 
half- volley, and Bonnor * middled' it. Both *W. G.' and 
Lord Harris said I was very foolish for attempting the catch, 
for if the ball had hit my wrist or arm, it would have snapped 
the limb as if it were a stick. 

" When the innings, and with it the match, was over, a boy 
came to me and said I was wanted in the pavilion. I went 
up and saw no one, only an old gentleman in a tall hat. He 
never spoke and I did not speak, but went out again. The 
lad came to me a second time, and again I went. The old 
gentleman was still there, and I didn't know him from Adam. 
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He proved to be one of the oldest members of Lord's. He 
said, * Ulyett, I want to have a word with you. I have seen 
very nearly every ball that has been bowled on this ground, 
and I have seen every ball that you have bowled, but I have 
never seen such a catch as that by which you got Bonnor. 
Will you accept this ? ' (handing me a gold coin). I accepted 
it, and was, of course, more pleased with the old gentleman's 
kindly words and praise than with the present itself." 

By the way, * Punch ' made mention of that catch, and said 
we wanted more men like Ulyett to go to war, as they would 
be useful in catching the cannon-balls ! Ulyett had the ball 
presented to him, with a plated inscription upon it, and he 
possessed it at the time of his death. 

In his career " Happy Jack " took part in a few exciting 
finishes. There was a famous match against Gloucester, at 
Sheffield, for instance, in July 1879, when Yorkshire won by 
7 runs. Ulyett throws an interesting side-light upon this 
match. A local "three o'clock tissue" had published the 
result as a win for Gloucester by 7 wickets — a sad case of 
ultra-journalistic enterprise. Some of the " sports," who had 
seen the extraordinary collapse of Gloucester, and Yorkshire's 
sensational win after luncheon, went into those mysterious 
haunts where sportsmen who like to back their opinions can 
always rely upon finding the necessary accommodation. 

The supposed downfall of the Tykes was being caustically 
discussed. Those in the know asked, " What odds will you 
lay that Yorkshire have lost ? " " Oh, it's like robbing you 
to make a bet; why, here's the * three o'clock tissue,' and 
Gloucester have won by 7 wickets." No matter; the cool 
ones were prepared to bet. Ulyett said they did bet, and at 
various places scooped up a nice sum of money from those 
who thought it impossible that W. G. Grace, G. F. Grace, 
C. Townsend, and the other crack Gloucester bats could be 
dismissed for less than 30 runs. 

Ulyett added that, with reference to Tom Emmett's bet of 
50 to I with W. Bates against Yorkshire winning this match, 
the players had a little meeting among Hhemselves after the 
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game, and told Bates that he ought to accept 30s., which he 
did. 

A word as to the famous defeat by 7 runs of England by 
the Australians at the Oval on August 29, 1882, when the 
" ashes " of English cricket were taken to Australia. George 
thought England " ought to have won that match as easily as 
anything.'' Asked the reason why England did not win, 
George replied, " I am afraid one or two of our batsmen were 
a bit nervous. It looked 10 to i on England when *W. G.' 
and I were together, for we only wanted 85 to win, and we 
made 43 between us. They let Boyle bowl maiden after 
maiden, when a hit or two would have made all the difference. 
Personally, I was never nervous when I had to go in." 

Another exciting match, which cricket readers will readily 
recall, was that at Manchester in August 1893, when Lanca- 
shire defeated Yorkshire by 5 runs. " I thought we were sure 
to win that match. I went in to join Moorhouse, and there 
were Hirst and Hunter to follow. Moorhouse goes out, and 
then in comes and out goes Hirst. That left only Hunter, 
and 6 runs were wanted. I thought to myself, I must try 
and force the fight somehow. If David Hunter had not been 
the last man I should have waited, but I thought it was 
better to make the runs if I could while I was facing Johnny 
Briggs. So I went for the boundary, but Albert Ward was 
on the edge of it and we lost. I still think I adopted the 
right coursa I thought it was 100 to i on us winning the 
game at one time. The sequel shows how little you can be 
certain of in cricket." 

Ulyett was perhaps the "coolest customer" that ever 
Yorkshire cricket has produced. Edmund Peate narrated 
how George invited himself into a Ministerial reception in 
Downing Street. Another colleague, Charlie UUathorne, tella 
the following : — 

" We were playing Surrey in London. * Happy Jack ' and 
I stayed at the Crown Court Hotel. We and another of our 
men after the match ordered steak for three. In due course 
it came — a big porterhouse steak in a disk The waiter 
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placed it opposite Ulyett, who promptly helped himself to the 
lot We sat expectant for a few minutes, and then called the 
waiter and asked when our share was likely to make its 
appearance. * Beg pardon, gentlemen, but you ordered steak 
for three and I brought it.' * What ? ' said Ulyett, Hhis for 
three! Nonsense; bring the gentlemen one apiece. We 
always grow them this size in our country." 

" Happy Jack," near the close of his career, was playing on 
the Leeds ground. A journalist from a neighbouring town 
wished to interview him. Calling at the dressing-room, in 
Ulyett's absence, he announced his desire, which was duly 
communicated to George. A little later Ulyett stalked into 
the room in a state of great excitement, and said, " It's too 
bad, lads. There will have to be a change somewhere." 
"What's the matter, Jack?" "Why, read this telegram. 
The wife has had twins." The interviewer forbore to 
intrude upon " Happy Jack's " excitement, but the next day 
a paragraph congratulating him upon the increase in the 
family duly appeared. It is to be feared these twins were 
born on a good many occasions. The mirth they caused in 
the Players' dressing-room is not easily described. 

Ulyett had his benefit in 1887. The match was over in two 
days, and the gate money was a disappointment. " Happy 
Jack's" great popularity was shown, however, in the sub- 
scription list, which yielded the handsome sum of ;;^7oa 
"I was very pleased," said George, "to find myself so 
respected." The benefit totalled to just four figures. On the 
whole, Ulyett fared well out of cricket, but he admitted he 
was " lucky in getting so many times across the water.'' 
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THK LATE E. PEATE. 




DEATjr has sadly thinned the 

^^^^ ranks of the old Yorkshire 

^^BHi^L brigade in the closing year of 

F ^A the nineteenth century, llow- 

Wf^pl ^f^ botliam, Thowlis, Bates, and 

^ * Poate all went to their rest 

within the space of three 

months. "Ted" Peate died on 

Sunday, March ii, 1900. The 

l)roviou8 Tuesday lie called upon 

me to present me with the 

photograi)li roj)roducod beside 

these sentences. The following 

Tiuisday it was my melancholy duty to witness his interment. 

Chill, ])iu)uino]ua, deatli ! As with Ulyett and Bates, so it 

was with IVato. Ji./.I\ 

Of tlio tlirco great cri(;ketirig nurseries of Lascelles Hall, 
Siitton-in-Ashiield, and Ycadon, the last claims to be the 
tiainin«^'- i^Tound of the greatest number of professional 
(•licketcrs. I.ascelh's Hall beats it in its number of county 
iiHMi, l)ut Y(\a(I()nites say they hold the palm for the largest 
innnl)er of men who liave gone out into the world as pro- 
fessional cricketers in one season. It was in the Yojidon 
inirstny tliat PMinnnd Ideate had his training. Born at 
Jl()ll)cck on Marcli 2, 1.^56, liis ])ar(uits took him with them 
to \'ea(h)n when he was six years of ago. 
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Peate's first venture into public cricket was as a clown 
cricketer. "Treloar's Clown Cricketers," lie said, "were 
engaged in the South of England about 1875. They adver- 
tised for professional cricketers, and I applied and was 
accepted. Shortly before then some eight or nine pro- 
fessionals had been engaged by Casey & Kobson as clown 
cricketers, so I suppose I was fired with the same ambition, 
and joined the rival troupe. We finished our tour at Sheffield 
by getting well mobbed and sodded. The * grinders ' saw no 
fun in booby cricket ; they preferred the genuine article, and 
gave us an emphatic reminder of the fact. 

" The company consisted of eight acrobats, eight talking 
clowns, and eight cricketers. Of course I could do a bit of 
talking when I thought necessary, and I made one attempt 
to figure as an acrobat It was at Newport Pagnell. One 
of our professional acrobats was exhibiting his dexterity in 
hanging downwards by the toes. I thought I would show 
how easy it was, and attempted the same feat. Somehow 
the toes wouldn't stick, and I fell to the ground on my head. 
I at once came to the conclusion that I was not a born 
acrobat." 

Though Peate's fame was made as a slow bowler, it was as 
a fast bowler that he came first into prominence in local 
cricket. He had a short engagement with Batley on retiring 
from the clown cricketing tour. The next year he took a 
professional engagement at Carlisle as a fast bowler, and, he 
said, was "fairly successful." Then he went to Manning- 
ham, being recommended there, still as a fast bowler, by his 
old friend and tutor, the late Amos Marshall of Yeadon. 
How Peate came to take up slow bowling can be best told in 
his own words : — 

" Before going to Manningham I was engaged as a warp- 
twister with Messrs Myers & Co. at Yeadon, and having 
time during the working hours of the winter to practise, I 
made the most of it. I used to bowl in a shed, with the 
bales of * Red Dicks ' around. * Red Dicks/ I should explain, 
were bales of muugo intended for the making of red shawls 
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for the China market. I made a copy of Amos Marshall's 
style. The result was that I found I could keep a good 
length and get some twist on the ball, and in the spring I 
had put the winter's practice to such good use that I came 
out as a slow bowler. My first match with Manningham 
was against Yeadon. As I had been engaged as a fast bowler, 
the Manningham Club were rather surprised to find on taking 
up my engagement with them that I was bowling slow. In 
the match with Yeadon, however, I bowled fast, and took 7 
wickets for 28 runs. That was the last time I bowled fast. 
I knew that slow bowling, with an occasional fast delivery, 
was my forte^ and I stuck to it." 

Peate disturbed some conventional ideas about bowling 
" on a spot," " pitching on a sixpence," and other phenomenal 
feats of accurate length-bowling attributed to himself and 
other great bowlers. 

"People used to say that I * broke' this and 'broke' 
that, but as a matter of fact I never broke the ball much 
at alL I used to beat the batsman by length bowling, by 
studying his weak points, deceiving him with the pace and 
flight of the ball, and so on. But the talk about * finding a 
spot ' is all * Tommy rot.' You must forgive the expression, 
for I really cannot call it anything else. I remember once 
on a soft wicket it was mentioned that I had bowled one 
over in which each ball dropped exactly on the same spot. 
Nothing of the sort : there would be a diflference in the pitch 
of all the deliveries, though each might be a good length. 

" It was the elevation that deceived. The balls might seem 
to drop all on the same spot, but they certainly did not ; and 
I could not have bowled to one spot, no matter how I tried. 
Alf. Shaw and I have laughed many a time at the nonsense 
which has been spoken and written about pitching on a spot. 
Why, it will take a clever man to pitch to a square foot, not 
to mention a sixpence. There is a length which no batsman 
can play, and I used to study to find it, and also to go for 
the batsman's weak points. I could break the ball both ways, 
but very little, and I never tried to break it much. For 
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practice purposes we were favourably sitnated at Yeadon, as 
we were often able to commence practising out of doors in 
February." 

It was while fulfilling his engagement at Manningham in 
1879 (his second year there) that Peate was engaged with 
Yorkshire county. The previous season, when playing against 
Scarborough, the Kev. E. S. Carter took a fancy to his bowling 
and recommended him to the Yorkshire authorities. When 
Peate played with the Colts he said he took 10 wickets for 

1 1 runs in the first innings, and scored 25 not out. In the 
second innings he took 7 wickets for 23 runs, and a County 
Committee man went up to him, patted him on the back, and 
said, "Ah, Peate, I saw you were not trying in the second 
innings. You only wanted to give them encouragement!" 
After that trial Peate went straight into the county team. 

His first county game was against Notts in 1879 at Trent 
Bridge, when the field was at times nearly under water. 
Yorkshire got Notts out once and were then dismissed for 
46, and scored 2 for no wicket in the second innings, the 
match being drawn. A day later they went on to Hull to 
play Surrey. They could not start on the first day at all, 
and when they did commence planks and blocks of wood had 
to be laid down to enable the spectators to get over the pools 
of water. 

" From this match," said Peate, " we went on to Sheflfield 
to play Kent, and there I really clenched my position in the 
Yorkshire team, for I took 6 wickets in one innings for 39 
runs, and 6 in the next for 38 runs — ^in all 12 for 77. Three 
years later in a match with Kent on the same ground — June 

12 and 13, 1882 — I did something out of the common. I 
upset the House of Lords and knocked out Home Bule in 
three balls. In other words, I got rid of two live lords and 
an Irishman with the hat trick. The former were Lords 
Harris and Throwley; the Irishman R O'Shaughnessy. 
Bates in the same match took 6 wickets for 12 runs. 

" For this hat trick I was presented with a silver mount 
for a walking-stick. Here it is. You will see it is in the 
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form of a fist clasping a revolver. I now tell my friends 
it is a facsimile of a mailed fist, presented to me by the 
German Emperor. 

" I also got talent - money for the bowling feat, which 
reminds me that bowlers sometimes used to get small thanks 
for their best performances. Many people will remember 
tlio match at Holbeck between Yorkshire and Surrey in July 
1883. Surrey in their first innings scored 31, and I took 8 
wickets for 5 runs. Well, some one suggested to a Holbeck 
man that a collection should be made in recognition of my 

bowling. What do you think was the reply ? — * Oh, be , 

he has ruined our gate; I shall object to the hat going 
round.' And that was my only reward ! 

"What was my best year with the ball? Oh, 1882, un- 
doubtedly. In that season I took 165 wickets, which, I 
may say, is the greatest number ever taken in one season by a 
Yorkshire bowler, though more matches are played now than 
tlien. At Manchester against the Australians on June 19 
and 20, 1884, I bowled through both innings, and had the 
following analysis : — 







Overs. 


Maidens. 


Buns. 


Wickets. 


First innings , 


• 


401 


24 


28 


5 


Second innings . 


• 


37-2 


25 


23 


5 



It was a good hard wicket, and I consider this the biggest 
thing in bowling I accomplished in all my career. Mr Hornby, 
who made 94 in the same match, presented me with the ball, 
which I have now." 

Tumbling several plate-inscribed balls out of his pocket, 
Peate produced this one bearing the above analysis. Another 
ball bears the inscription. " From Moreton-in-the-Marsh to 
E. Peate, for his splendid bowling, York v. Gloucester, on 
8th, 9th, loth May 1884." 

Concerning the Moreton-in-the-Marsh incident, Peate re- 
called the following interesting anecdote affecting "W. G.," 
and showing the danger of cock-suredness in any game of 
cricket : " We were being entertained to a banquet by a certain 
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nobleman on the Friday night, and, judging by the score, it 
looked as if we had lost the match, for we were 5 1 runs behind 
on the first innings and had done badly in the second, so far 
as it had gone. In the course of the speech-making * W. G.' 
was inclined to speak of Gloucester's prospective victory. 
But Tom Emmett retorted, * No, Doctor ; we are Yorkshire- 
men, and we have never lost until the last run is got or 
wicket taken.' Well, the next day Tom, Pinder, Hill, and I 
scored nicely, and we sent them in to get 85 runs. It was 
42 too many. They scored 43, and we won by 41 runs. 
My bowling on that occasion was represented by 6 wickets 
for 13 runs. I got the wickets of Mr E. M. Grace, Mr 
Townsend, and Painter in successive deliveries, and this is 
the ball with which the performance was done." 

Peate, of course, played repeatedly against the Australians. 
Mention of the fact recalled reminiscences of some of their 
famous players. George Giffen tells a story about an 
Australian batsman and his dislike of Peate's bowling. 
The Yorkshireman beat him with "a clipping leg break'* 
in one innings. The batsman, determined that it should 
not happen again, got hold of a bat in his room at the 
hotel and began to make strokes at imaginary balls. At 
one he would play back and mutter, "That's the way to 
play you, Peate." Then he would play forward, remarking, 
"Not this time, Peate, my boy." At last he ventured on 
a big hit at a leg ball, and, swinging round with a "How 
do you like that, Peate 1 " sent the toilet set, which he had 
forgotten all about, in fragments to the floor. Later on in 
the day, confident that he would make a score, he faced the 
real Peate, and was clean bowled the first ball. 

Peate himself said that the hero of the crockery per- 
formance was always said to be W. L. Murdoch; in fact 
he was told so by C. T. B. Turner. " Certainly," he added, 
"I used to get his wicket very often. When he wajs over 
with the 1882 team I got his wicket oftener than any other 
bowler. There was one extraordinary innings which he 
played, too, at Huddersfield, on July 22, 1880, when he 
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was over with his First team. It was the return match 
with Yorkshire. I opened at the top end to Murdoch. 
George Freeman missed him off the first ball at short-slip; 
Lockwood missed him off the second ball at point ; off the 
third ball he was missed at the wicket by Finder ; while off 
the fourth Lockwood caught him at point. He was thus 
missed three times in four balls and caught off the fourth. 
Rather a glorious innings, wasn't it? 

"Then at Bradford once I nearly bowled his leg-stump. 
Mr Murdoch put his bat down in position and stepped out 
to see how he could have missed playing the ball. He 
inspected the position with great care, and prepared to 
receive the next ball. But the next ball bowled him ! 
How the crowd did laugh. 

"One of the most dangerous men I ever crossed was 
Bonnor, but he would persist in trying to play the fancy 
game. At Bradford, in June 1882, he was kind enough 
to hit me three times out of the ground for 6's. I had my 
revenge in another match, when he came in about ten 
minutes from drawing-time. He went on playing over after 
over as nice as possible, until it got to the very last ball 
of the last over of the day. I sent him down what he 
evidently thought was a regular * sloppy ' one, and of course 
he must let fly, with the result that he was caught at 
cover-point. He went out looking as if he would like to 
kick himself." 

There is an incident told at the expense of Peate which 
should not be omitted. It occurred in the match between 
Murdoch's Second team and an Eleven of England at 
Harrogate, on September 25, 1882, and is told by an 
Australian who was present. Alec Bannerman was famous 
as a cover-point — was probably the best man in that position 
ever seen from Australia. Perhaps the smartest and cleanest 
bit of work he ever did in that position was in this match 
at Harrogate. Peate kept on dodging a yard or so out of 
his crease and back again — " playing the Angora," as Gteorge 
Bonnor in his refined way termed it. Alec noticed this, but 
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did not pretend to throw at the wickets, until presently Peate 
advanced about an extra foot. Then, with surprising dash 
and rapidity of action, Alec picked up and threw the ball in 
to Blackham, who had the bails off in an instant before the 
astonished Peate could get back. Never before or since 
has a batsman seemed more utterly crestfallen than Peate 
appeared as he walked to the pavilion amidst the laughter 
of the crowd. The only persons who did not laugh were 
Peate himself and little Alec, whose "dander" was up to 
such an extent that his moustache fairly bristled as he 
said, " Play the Angora with me, will you ? " 

"In the memorable match at the Oval on August 29, 
1892, when Australia defeated England by 7 runs, Peate*s 
was the last wicket that fell. Giffen writes about him being 
caught out, but as a matter of fact Peate was bowled by 
Boyle for 2. He always declared that he was not ner- 
vous, and said that if three or four other batsmen had 
made even as many runs as he did, England would not 
have lost. 

" A few days after this remarkable match," added Peate, 
"we were talking about it in the pavilion during a shower 
of rain at Scarborough. The late Mr L D. Walker said 
to me, * Peate, why didn't you try to keep your end up 
until Charlie [Mr C. T. Studd] could get the runs?' I 
replied quite gravely that I thought I was the better bat I 
Mr C. I. Thornton then chimed in, * Yes, you're quite right, 
Ted. Before they went in Charlie was walking round the 
pavilion with a blanket around him; Steel's teeth were all 
in a chatter ; and Barnes's teeth would have been chattering 
if he had not left them at home.'" 

There was a scene at the Oval on August i, 1884, during 
which Peate was asked to harangue the multitude. The 
match was Players of England v, Murdoch's team, and at 
lunch-time on the last day the Australians only wanted 1 1 
runs to win, and had 9 wickets to fall. The adjournment 
was taken, a fact which caused the crowd to break over the 
ground, pull up the stumps, and make a noisy demonstration 
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in front of the pavilion. Afterwards they would not disperse 
when the players were ready to continue the game, and Peate 
was asked by Mr Alcock if he would speak to the crowd and 
pacify them. " That was nothing in my line," said Peate, so 
I told him, * No, thank you ; I came here to play cricket, not 
to quell a riot.' " 

Peate paid but one visit to the land of the Gblden Fleece. 
He was a member of the sixth English team which invaded 
the Antipodes, under the guidance of Shaw, Shrewsbury, and 
Lilly white, in 1881-82. The trip was made vid San Francisco. 
A good sailor, Peate said that on the voyage he could never 
manage more than five meals a-day. 

"On our voyage from San Francisco to Australia we 
enjoyed the distinguished company of the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, King Kalakaua, as far as the Islands. 
He had been on a tour round the world, and was returning 
home. The previous summer he had been in England, and 
some of us were introduced to him at the Oval, so that 
we were quite old pals. King Kalakaua called us into his 
cabin on board the Australia — the ship we sailed in — every 
morniilg in order to hear Billy Bates sing *The Bonny 
Yorkshire Lass.' 

" At Honolulu we had an invitation to the King's palace. 
The King ofiered our ship's captain ;^3oo if he would wait 
until we could play a match; but though Shaw and Lilly- 
white were quite prepared to play a game to please his 
Majesty, the captain would not accept the offer." 

Of Peate's general performance when in Australia it is only 
necessary to say that he took 30 wickets at a cost of 18*4 
runs a wicket, and had a batting average of 17*3. There was 
one remarkable match, however, to which special reference 
must be made. It was the first match with Victoria, at 
Melbourne, on December 16, 17, 19, and 20, 1881. 

"Victoria scored 251 in the first innings, and we, making 
146 only, had to follow on. Then, thanks to a marvellous 
innings by Shrewsbury, who scored 80 not out, we totalled 
198, which left Victoria requiring 94 to win. On the last 
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day, owing to rain, we had to wait until luncheon before 
we could start. We had 2 wickets to go down, and when I 
was bowling in practice before recommencing, old D. W. 
Gregory, who came with the first Australian team to Eng- 
land, said that if we could put on 20 more runs we should 
about win. We managed to do both. 

" There were circumstances connected with Victoria's second 
innings which I cannot fully refer to. I got 2 wickets in the 
first over — McDonnell and T. Horan*s — ^for nothing. Mid- 
winter bowled an over from the other end, and sent down 
long-hops to leg. The batsman missed three of them, and 
hit a 4 off the other. In the next over I got another wicket, 
making 3 wickets for 4 runs. I was hit for 3, and got the 
next batsman, making 4 wickets for 7 runs. Then Alf. Shaw 
partnered me, and opened with a maiden, following which I 
got 2 more wickets without a run, thus making the score- 
board read 6 wickets for '7 runs. 

" Then came in H. F. Boyle, who spooned one gently back 
to mid-on. He dropped it right enough. Extraordinary 
cricket was seen after this, for Boyle hit out at everything, and 
scored 43 before he was caught by Selby. The last man to 
leave was F. E. Allan — who also came over here with the 
first Australian team. In attempting a run he had got very 
little more than half-way across when he saw he was beaten, 
and he threw his bat into his ground in regular schoolboy 
style. Filling had taken the bails off, and was walking away, 
considering the match over, when the umpire called, * Not 
out ! ' Luckily, Barlow bowled him in the same over. Vic- 
toria were all out for 75, and we won by 18 runs. 

" There was a tremendous amount of betting on the match. 
The bookmakers were standing up doing business as if they 
were in TattersaU's ring. We were due to sail to Adelaide, 
and it was said that in order that the match might be finished 
the bookmakers paid the steamship company ^^300 to delay 
the boat three or four hours. Sam Grimwood of Halifax, 
who was living out there, asked me before we started our 
second innings what chance we had, and I told him that 

X 
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if the wicket performed as it did in England, no team in 
the world could make loo runs against us. He then 
started taking all the extravagant odds against England he 
could, and did so well that he finished up by rushing down to 
the boat and presenting us with a ;^io note each. The 
bookmakers were very badly hit by the result of the match. 
Certain of their schemes failed, much to the satisfaction of 
most of us. 

" Once in Scotland we had a lesson in the virtue of humility 
taught us. It was about the year 1882. We were playing 
a match against eighteen of Drumpellier and District, and 
had probably the strongest team that ever went into Scotland. 
When we won the toss we sent in Shrewsbury and Scotton, 
and thought they would have such a good long innings that 
we proposed to go rabbit-hunting in the adjoining woods. 
But we had not got to the boundary before a wicket fell. 
We waited and then fell another, and yet another. Finally 
we came to the conclusion that we had better postpone the 
rabbit-killing expedition, as the slaughter of our cricket 
reputation required all our attention ; in fact, we struck a 
bee-line to the dressing-room and put our pads on, the rabbits 
getting a holiday. The whole team made 29 runs. And yet 
we had Shrewsbury, Scotton, Ulyett, Lockwood, Selby, Bates, 
Barnes, Barlow, Shaw, Pilling, and myself on the side. In 
the next innings Shrewsbury * took root,' and we drew the 
match. 

" A word as to my best bowling performance in club cricket. 
It was for Idle at two Feast matches. The first was a game 
with Guiseley, and I got all the 10 wickets and did the hat 
trick twice. The next was with Windhill, and I got 9 wickets 
and helped to run the other out. J. Tye, then playing for 
Notts, was the bowler at the other end, and he said if I went 
on in the second innings he should not bowl ! I got a watch 
and guard for that dual performance. 

" At Kipon once, in a match with the United South, they 
engaged Alf. Shaw and myself. With the intention of making 
the match last, the Riponites put on two local bowlers, who 
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took the opportunity of getting the United South out for a 
very few runs. Then we went in to bat, and I got 58 in one 
innings and 47 not out in the next. In the South's second 
innings Shaw and I went on to bowl. We made the match 
last right enough. They gave me a seal for that performance. 
Some one * sneaked ' it from the dressing-room in the pavilion 
at Melbourne, and the Melbourne authorities gave me ;^20 
as compensation for the loss of it. 

" You sometimes get your fingers burnt, though, in trying 
to make a match last. I remember a case in point, not many 
years ago, at Horsforth, Oxford and Cambridge v, a Yorkshire 
team. We were winning with ease at one time, and tiien 
slackened, with the result that Mr Tim O'Brien (now Sir Tim) 
knocked us all over the park, and afterwards C. W. Eock of 
Tasmania bowled us out neck and heels, and we lost the 
match. 

" I must not forget to mention my great batting perform- 
ance at Dewsbury against Surrey in July 1884. I scored 95. 
Walter Read was kind enough to carefully miss me before I 
had broken my duck. During the innings I hit a ball so high 
that the Surrey team were able to hold a committee meeting 
to decide who should attempt the catch. They called Diver 
from mid-off to mid-on to make it, as he was supposed to be 
the safest catcher on the side. Then when he had carefully 
judged it, the ball fell three yards behind him ! 

"In a Gentlemen v .Players' match at Lord's Mr I. D. Walker 
was bowling to me with his lobs. I stepped back and hit the 
ball round to leg for 4. In so doing I just knocked the leg- 
bail off, but I was in such a position at the time that neither 
umpire could see what had happened. There was an appeal 
to both, but each gave me not out. The wicket-keeper and 
others wanted me to go out, but I stood my ground until I had 
the umpires' decisions, when, of course, I continued my inninga 

"There was a match in which A. G. Steel played for 
Lancashire against Yorkshire at Sheffield. As he was going 
into the field Tom Emmett said to him, * I beg your pardon, 
Mr Steel, but you have forgotten to lace your boots.' * Oh, 
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never mind, Tom/ was his cool reply, * I can get Yorkshire 
out without boot-laces.' He did, too ; he got 7 wickets at a 
very small cost. 

**Then at Scarborough once we were playing I Zingari. 
They had such a thick team that Mr C. L Thornton put him- 
self down No. I and Mr J. Robertson-Walker as No. 11, and 
the rest drew lots for positions in batting. We did very well 
until Mr Steel came in tenth man. He got 100 in most 
marvellous fashion. Sometimes he would fetch a ball from 
me which was very nearly a wide on the off-side right round 
to square-leg. A more wonderful batting performance on a 
sticky wicket I never saw." 

Like many other old cricketers, Peate was of opinion that 
the practice of leaving off-balls alone is carried to excess by 
some modern batsmen. It is true, he thought, there are some 
off-balls which had better b« left alone, but there are many 
others which batsmen like Eph. Lockwood and others would 
have hit merrily for 4. "In one Gentlemen v. Players' match 
at the Oval," added Peate, " I bowled Mr A. P. Lucas with a 
ball which he left alone, but which broke in and struck his 
off-stump. He vowed and declared that he would never leave 
another ball alone, no matter how wide it seemed to ba** 

What irrepressible practical jokers the old school of light- 
hearted devil-may-care cricketers were, is shown on several 
occasions in these " Talks." Peate had a few memories of 
their escapades. For instance : — 

" We were playing in Gentlemen v. Players at the Oval, when 
I carelessly left my watch on the dressing-room table at the 
hotel, with the bedroom door open. Eph. Lockwood, passing 
at the time, hopped in and carefully put the watch in his 
pocket — for safety. When I could not find it I was under 
tlie impression that it had been * sneaked' on the ground. 
Lord Harris, W. G. Grace, and others condoled with me on 
my loss, and Eph. Lockwood and my other pals went with me 
to Scotland Yard to report it. We roused all Scotland Yard 
up nearly, and I was busy for about a fortnight making 
inquiries about my missing watch. At last, when I thought 
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I had seen the last of it, Ephraim quietly handed it over to 
me as if nothing had happened. He and the others had had 
a fortnight's quiet chuckling at my expense. 

" Once a rather cruel joke was perpetrated upon the late 
Mr Kobt. Baker of the Scarborough Club. I won't say who 
it was, but a certain player who did duty for Yorkshire 
collared his watch and portmanteau and went and pawned 
them. Then he invited Mr Baker, the late Fred. Qrace, 
Ulyett, and myself to a champagne breakfast, saying that as 
it was his birthday he was going to do the honours. He 
arranged while the breakfast was in progress for the waiter to 
bring in the pawn-ticket and present it to Mr Baker. I am 
afraid poor Bob did not enjoy that breakfast" 

A want of coolness off the field could never be charged 
against the Ulyett and Peate school of county cricketers. 
Witness the following : — 

" We had finished a match at the Oval, and Ulyett and I 
went along Whitehall, and saw a tremendous crowd and strings 
of carriages. Mr Gladstone was in office at the tima Turning 
into Downing Street, we found the Prime Minister was holding 
an official reception in honour of the Queen's birthday. Ulyett 
said, * Follow me ; I'm deaf.' He walked straight past the 
flunkeys into the reception-room, pretending to hear nothing 
and when I was spoken to I simply said, ' My friend is deaf ; 
I must follow him.' We got right into the reception-room, 
and who should we see but a famous Lancashire cricketer. 
You should have seen the look of amazement on his face as he 
asked, ' What the deuce are you doing here, and how did yoa 
get in r * Oh, we thought it was a place of entertainment^' 
coolly responded * Happy Jack,' * so we thought we would just 
look in.' Having satisfied our curiosity, we walked oat at 
leisurely as we had entered. It was just about the time of 
the dynamite scare, and I could not help being struck with 
the ease with which, in spite of police precautions, two 
strangers could make their way right into the heart of the 
Prime Minister's official residence." 

George Ulyett could show wonderful coolness under very 
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different circumstances from these, though, as the following 
story will show : — 

"We were once driving — Bates, Emmett, Ulyett, and 
myself — to the Derby ground with our bags, <kc., from the 
Derby Midland Station, when the axle of the back wheels 
broke in two and the body of the cab flopped to the ground. 
Tom Enmiett jumped out in great alarm, but * Happy Jack ' 
put his head out of the window, and looking up at the driver 
in the most nonchalant way, simply asked, * Say, driver, what 
are you stopping for 1 * " 

When Peate left Yeadon to take up his headquarters at 
Leeds he was presented with an illuminated address com- 
memorative of the services he performed for the Yeadon Club 
from 1877 to 1890. The address sets forth that he played 
103 innings with the bat for the Yeadon Club, was twelve 
times not out, made 88 as his highest score, and had an 
average of 15*46 per innings. With the ball his work is 
represented by the following remarkable figures : 1408 overs, 
353 maidens, 2943 runs, 521 wickets — an average of 5*64 
runs per wicket. To take over 500 wickets for one club, at a 
cost of less than 6 runs a wicket, is a record of which any 
bowler may well be proud. 
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The Messrs Grace were such 
brilliant stars in the firmament 
of Gloucestershire cricket that 
possibly other luminaries ap- 
peared to be less bright than 
they really were. This, at any- 
rate, will be recognised by practi- 
cal cricketers, that Gloucester has 
had no better professional slow 
bowler than W. A. Woof, now 
the chief coach at Cheltenham 
College. It has been a surprise 
to the outer world why the ser- 
vices of a bowler of the abilities of Woof should not have 
been longer utilised in the Gloucestershire team. But to refer 
to that matter now would be to anticipate what the played 
himself has to say on the point in this "Talk." 

William Alfred Woof was born at Gloucester on July 9, 
1859, so that he is anything but an "old" cricketer in the 
number of his years. He is the son of a civil engineer, to 
wliich profession he was attached in his youth. The taste for 
cricket was developed, if not inculcated, at Bedford Grammar- 
Scliool. His first appearance in Gloucestershire cricket was as 
a colt in ^May 1878, when he took 5 wickets for 78 runs, among 
them being tlie coveted wickets of W. G. and G. F. Grace. 
On the strength of this performance he was engaged to play 
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against Surfey and Sussex, but in the first game ho was only 
called upon to bowl 20 overs, of which 10 were maidens, while 
against Sussex his services as a bowler were not requisitioned 
at all. 

" Few people will know, or, if they knew, they will probably 
have forgotten," says Woof, " that I nearly came into first- 
class cricket as a Lancastrian. I accepted an engagement at 
Old Trafford, and in my first game there, for M.C.C. v, Lan- 
cashire Colts, I was fortunate enough to take a lot of wickets, 
little Johnny Briggs being one of the victims with *a pair.' 
W. G. Grace, hearing that I had improved, in 1880 secured for 
me a post at Cheltenham College, and thus my idea of quali- 
fying for Lancashire came to nothing. 

" Brief as was my stay up north, it was not without incident. 
On one occasion, I remember, I became a dragoon guard for 
one afternoon. The Guards were quartered at Salford, and 
had arranged to play a match at Macclesfield. I was enrolled 
for the day as Sergeant MTherson. In this capacity I managed 
to play havoc with the Macclesfield wickets. Finally a spec- 
tator gave the show away, so to speak, by recognising me and 
saying, * That's no sergeant ; it's Woof of Old Trafford.' This 
discovery raised a scene, in the midst of which the dragoons 
and their bogus sergeant made their way to the station, hugely 
enjoying the fun." 

Another point that is probably not known is that though 
Woof made his name as a slow bowler, like Ted Peate, he was 
originally a fast bowler. Both of course were left-handed. 
Woof was actually engaged at Cheltenham, as Peate was at 
Manningham, as a fast bowler. The change in Woof's case 
was taken on the advice of Mr A. N. Hornby. 

" I found," says Woof, " that I had great command of the 
ball, and could impart a good deal of spin to it. The result 
was soon seen in the reputation that I was fortunate enough 
to establish in and around Cheltenham. Old Jim Lillywhite 
at length asked Mr W. G. Grace to give me another trial in 
the county team. Mr G. F. Grace came up to the college 
ground and asked me to give him some practice, and the 
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result was that he engaged me to play for the United South, 
which was then touring. My first match with this combination 
was at Wortley, Leeds, against a local twenty-two, on August 
9, lo, II, 1880. In the first innings I got 14 wickets, and in 
the second 12 wickets. Not bad for a youngster, eh ? A few 
days before this the Australians (Mr Murdoch's First team) 
were playing Gloucestershire at Clifton, and Mr G. F. Grace 
pressed his captain to play me, but Mr W. G. Grace would 
not do so. I know that Mr G. F. was quite upset about 
his brother's refusal at the time, though possibly *W. G.' 
was justified in not playing a youngster against the seasoned 
Australians. I got my chance in the Cheltenham week, and 
fully established myself in the county team. 

"The Messrs Grace took me with them on a shooting 
excursion to Glossop at the end of the 1880 season. I men- 
tion the matter to recall an incident that caused some 
amusement at the time. I had spotted a lot of pigeons, 
and as the guns were about to start I made an excuse to 
stay behind. It was a rainy morning, and I daresay the 
gentlemen thought I was a fair-weather sportsman. But I 
had a plan of my own. I took my gun to the pigeon-resort 
and enjoyed myself, netting a big bag. On driving home- 
wards at night, * W. G.' having the reins, I suddenly asked 
him to pull up. *What for ?' he asked. *To get my bag.' 
I thereupon brought out from a hiding-place the *bag* of 
pigeons on which I had been engaged during the day. The 
escapade tickled the Graces, who had been wondering what I 
had been doing with myself all day." 

Woof was a member of the Gloucester County team from 
now onward to 1892, when he was dropped. In 1886 he 
accepted the post of head coach at Cheltenham College, and 
from that time was only available for county cricket during 
the vacation. His work in first-class cricket is best shown by 
the following bowling figures. Remembering that the last 
four years represent vacation play only, it does seem remark- 
able that Woof's services were not utilised later on into the 
'Nineties than they were : — 
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Overs. Maidens. Buns. Wickets. Average. 



1882 . 


. 578-3 


221 


962 


63 


15-17 


1883 . 


. 989-1 


429 


1541 


94 


16-87 


1884 . 


. 1335-2 


590 


2109 


116 


1821 


1885 . 


. 1195 


541 


1782 


100 


17-82 


1886 . 


. 732-8 


354 


945 


52 


18-9 


1888 . 


. 607 


313 


680 


55 


12-20 


1889 . 


. 548 


182 


1068 


65 


16-28 


1890 . 


. 440-3 


174 


814 


63 


12-68 


1891 . 


. 591-2 


225 


1077 


61 


17-40 



Woof's form has continued good right down to the present 
day. In 1898 among a number of good performances was 
one of 7 wickets for 28 runs for East Gloucestershire against 
the M.C.C., while in 1899 ^^ bowling was described as being 
as good as ever it was. 

"The most extraordinary match in which I took part," 
says Woof, "was at Nottingham on September 13, 14, 15, 
1883. Nottingham were all out for 23 runs. At one time 
the telegraph-board showed the following remarkable figures : 
0-6-0. It ought to have shown 0-7-0. The match was 
for tlie benefit of the Notts County Cricketers. Arthur Smith, 
wlio afterwards played for Lancashire, made 10, but he was 
first caught at short- slip by Bob Rylott. The umpire, Frank 
Farrands, on being appealed to, gave Smith not out, and then 
coolly turned to me and said, * This match is for the benefit 
of our chaps, you know.' What I said I will not repeat. I 
have no doubt, of course, that Farrands gave what he thought 
was a proper decision, and the remark he made was just his 
little humour. The analysis of the bowling for that innings 





Overs. 


Maidens. 


Runs. 


Wickets. 


Rylott 


17 


13 


7 


4 


Woof 


17 


10 


13 


6 



"I have told you about being once introduced into a 
dragoons' team for the special benefit of MacclesBeld 
cricketers. Well, there is another incident of a more recent 
date that will be found worth the mentioning, I hope. In 
1897 I was up at Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, playing with 
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Mr K T. Heaven's Eleven. Mr F. S. Jackson was there. 
It was agreed that mj identity should not be disclosed. I 
dyed my moustachios, and altered my appearance as best I 
could. My name for the time being was again M'Fherson. 
Well, Mr Jackson came in unsuspectingly. < Guard, sirT 
asks the umpire. <0h, anything will do/ nonchalantly re- 
plied the Leeds gentleman. So the game proceeded. When 
I had bowled an over or two Mr Jackson asked Mr Heaven 
who I was, and remarked I was quite good enough for Scot- 
land. When Mr Jackson had made 5 I managed to send in 
what he afterwards called a ' clinker/ and down went the old 
Cambridge captain's leg-stump. Mr Heaven's team won easily. 
My identity was kept secret until just about the time when 
the teams were leaving. Then Mr Heaven forgot himself 
and called me by my name. Mr Jackson heard the name, 
and at once saw through the joke. ' Oh I this is M^Fherson, 
is it ? Well, I don't mind having been bowled by him now.' 
The incident caused much amusement, and Mr Jackson has 
never seen me since without asking how his friend MTherson 
was getting on. 

"You ask me why I have not had a benefit from the 
Gloucestershire Club. Frankly, I don't know. I should like 
to know. I assisted them for eleven years, and a benefit was 
promised to me by Mr W. G. Grace. It has been stated that 
I absolutely refused to play with the county team, but that 
is simply not true. Last year they had me down twice as 
reserve, but I was not called upon to play. When on the 
Bristol ground ready to play, a gentleman told me that he 
was glad I had reconsidered my resolution not to play again 
for Gloucestershire; but I told him I had never refused to 
play, and the idea that I had refused at any time to play 
when asked was entirely wrong. I cannot understand how 
it originated. 

" I know that Mr W. G. Grace was greatly offended at my 
acceptance of the chief berth at Cheltenham College, which 
prevented me playing with the county team before the 
vacation. The County Conunittee once wanted me to sign 
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an agreement to leave my situation here and play regularly 
with the team. I asked them if they would give me a term 
of years as an engagement, but Mr Beloe, who was in the 
chair, stated that they could not do it. I then told the Com- 
mittee that they could not expect me to leave a certainty for 
an uncertainty. They therefore left me out of the team, 
though I was at the top of my form. Perhaps it is only 
natural that I should consider myself rather badly used in 
the matter. I have received numerous letters asking me 
why I was not playing for my county. The reason is now 
given. I would have played had I been asked. 

" I should add that the late Mr I. D. Walker got me on to 
the staff at Lord's at the end of season 1880. I bowled him 
twice in practice before he engaged me. It was Mr Walker's 
idea to get me qualified for Middlesex, and he made me an 
otTer of ;^7 a-match, but I did not accept the opening. Mr 
Hornby, whom I once bowled seven times in one season, had 
before this asked me to qualify for Lancashire. I think I 
should have got a benefit from either county. I also had an 
offer in more recent years to qualify for Warwickshire. 

" But we will pass these matters, if you please. Dr K M. 
Grace was always good to the professionals, and was much 
liked by them. It is due to him to say that it was he who 
got the payment of talent-money to bowlers established He 
used to argue that a man who obtained six wickets had done 
at least as much to entitle him to talent-money as the batsman 
who had scored 50 runs. Gloucestershire paid the fee, and 
other counties followed suit. The Coroner also got an extra 
jQi for the umpires. Mr G. F. Grace was also very popular 
among the professionals, and personally I lost a very good 
friend when he died. He used to say to me, * Now, young 
'un, pop them up and I'll catch them for you.' And he invari- 
ably did. He was a brilliant out-field, and a splendid fellow 
all ways. 

*' Mr G. F. Grace's work in the out-field recalls a circum- 
stance connected with the last important match in which he 
played, but a fortnight before his death. It was the match 
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at the Oval in September 1880, in which Australia for the 
first time encountered the full strength of the old country, 
and in which, by the way, * W. G. ' scored one of his great 
innings — 152 — which Mr Murdoch beat with 153 not out 
on the other side. In the Australians' first innings G. J. 
Bonnor was caught off a terrific hit in the long-field off Alf. 
Shaw's bowling. The hit was said at the time to be the 
biggest and highest ever seen at the Oval, though there may 
be some who will question it At anyrate, the catch that 
Mr G. F. Grace brought off caused a lot of talk, so finely was 
it accomplished. A few days afterwards he was at Stroud, 
taking part in what was destined to be his last match. We 
were talking about the catch, and Mr G. F. remarked to me 
that though it was perhaps the best catch he had ever made, 
it was the only one he had ever felt funky over when he 
was called upon to make it. 

" The great Australian hitter just referred to was once out 
in a very different way at Clifton. It was the match Murdoch's 
Third Team v. Gloucestershire, in August 1884. Bonnor was 
batting, when Mr E. M. Grace went up to * W. G.' and said, 
*I can get him out any time I like.' *What, Ted! ' replied 
the champion. < I can get him out quicker than anybody on 
our side can do.' Then * W. G.' turned to me and remarked^ 
' What do you think R M. says. Woof ? That he can get 
Bonnor out any time he likes.' I laughingly replied, 'Well, 
if you put him on, sir, please don't put me in the long-field.' 
*Give me the ball,' says E. M. «W. G.' did so, with the 
remark, ' Only two overs.' Then Bonnor chimes in with the 
question, * Are t/ou going on. Doctor ? * * Yes,* retorted R M., 
and I am going to get you out. The Coroner thereupon 
bowled about a dozen trial balls to Mr Bush, who was keeping 
wicket, some round -arm and others under-hand deliveriea. 
Then Bonnor took his guard, and said to R M., * What sorl 
are you going to bowl. Doctor f ' * You'll see soon enough,' 
was the reply. Well, the first ball was an under-hander, and 
Bonnor popped it up in the most simple fashion to * W. G.' at 
point. ^I told you so,' drily remarked R M., as Bonnor 
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walked crestfallen to the pavilion. E. M, had fairly bustled 
Bonnor out of his wicket. But he was only allowed 2 overs. 

"It may seem strange, but it is the fact, that though I 
have often got * W. G.'s ' wicket in practice — ^I may say I got 
it in almost every practice — I never had the chance of bowling 
to him in a serious match. I did once think I should have 
the chance when I had a wire at Lord's from Mr I. D. 
Walker to the eflfect, * Self and G. G. Hearne selected Players 
V. Gentlemen.' G. G. Hearne duly received official notifica- 
tion, but I did not, and I subsequently learned that E. Peate 
had through a certain party's intervention been called upon 
in my stead. I was bowling very well at that time, and 
shortly before this incident, playing for M.C.C. v, Notts at 
Lord's (June 4, 5, 1883), I had taken 6 wickets for 15 runs. 
As it happened, great a player though Ted Peate was, this 
was not one of his successful days, for his i wicket cost about 
90 runs. 

" It will be news to many cricket-followers to know that 
Gloucester county might have had Arthur Mold's services. 
I was playing with M.C.C. v, Northamptonshire when Mold 
bowled the M.C.C. out like a lot of schoolboys, I told 
* W. G.' about Mold's performance, and said that he wished to 
qualify for Gloucestershire. Subsequently Mold played against 
the Harrow Wanderers, and the result was the acceptance of 
an engagement on the ground staff at Manchester and the 
obtaining of a qualification for Lancashire. Some time after- 
wards, when at Old Traflford, I pointed Mold out to our cap- 
tain, and said that was the Northampton bowler that I had 
told him about. * W. G.' then said he would like to have a 
few balls from him. Mold gave him a few, and bowled him 
three times in the practice. That was during the time that 
Mold was qualifying for the Lancashire County team, of 
which he has since been such a distinguished ornament." 

In his capacity as coach at Cheltenham College several 
eminent players of the new generation have passed under 
Woof's tutorship. Among them were the five brothers 
Champain, four of whom have played for Gloucestershire. 
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These talented brothers, and Messrs E. T. Heaven, E. M. 
Barrett, and Du Boulay, Woof considers to have been his best 
pupils, and he awards to Mr Hugh Champain and Mr F. H. B. 
Cham pain the credit of being the best captains he has been 
associated with at Cheltenham College. Woof adds that he 
always looks out for a good lob-bowler in the school team. 
He thinks that a boy — or a man, for that matter — who is 
half a lob-bowler is worth his place in a team. On the 
princii)le that a run saved is a run gained, Woof would also 
give preference to a good fielder over a player who is merely 
a batsman or a bowler. 

In recent seasons Woof has been engaged on umpiring duty 
when his college claims permitted. He was umpiring at 
Southampton in August of last year (1899) when Hants were 
playing Worcestershire, and he says that in that contest he 
saw the finest hitting he ever saw in his career. The per- 
former was Captain Wynyard. The gallant Captain went in 
seventh when it looked 10 to i on Worcester, but in an hour 
and twenty minutes, on a crumbling wicket, he scored 108 
runs, and thus enabled his side to win. His hitting was 
terrific all round the wicket. 

"I was umpiring in the second match that Mr W. M. 
Bradley played in for Kent It was against Lancashire — at 
Canterbury in August 1895. Mr Patterson, the captain of 
the Kent team, said, * I've a new bowler here, Woof. He has 
been doing tremendous things in rustic cricket.* *Do you 
mind me talking to him a bit ? ' * Certainly not,' said Mr 
l^atterson. When Bradley came in I asked him if he was 
accustomed to such surroundings. It was Canterbury week, 
and there was a distinguished company present. *No,' was 
tlie reply. *Well, never mind the lookers-on. You keep 
your eye on the off-stump.' Mr Bradley did keep his eye on 
the otf-stump, with the result that he took 9 wickets for 86 
runs. At the close he was heard to remark to a friend, * I 
like tliat umpire. He talks to you.' Mr Bradley was a bit 
raw at that time. He bowled in sand-boots." 

It may be added that in addition to his duties at Chelten- 
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ham College, Woof carries on an athletic outfitter's business 
in Suffolk lload in the town. He is also a well-known 
breeder of fox-terriers, and has carried off numerous prizes 
in the Midlands and West of England, among his winning 
terriers being Cotswold Brittle, Cheltenham Beauty, Arden, 
Challice, Cotswold Rusty, Cotswold Vanity, Cotswold Molly, 
and Bimy Bustle. Sport on the Cotswolds finds in him a 
devotee. A year ago he had a hand in the bagging of 
seven badgers on the Hills, including the largest dog-badger 
(38 lb.) bagged in the district for years. He evidently brings 
some ingenuity to bear upon his athletic business, seeing that 
he is patentee of a wooden handle dumb-bell, an adjustable 
Indian club, and a spiral spring-handle bat 
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